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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF AKTS, TUESDAY, FEB. 23, 1S7.^ 

E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., C.B., M.P. (CIminnnn of the Council of tlio 
AssocLntion), ix the CH.vni, 

Paper road by Iltuhcs Ti Pkicuard, 

The Ceiiirul Aei'aii Qticftioi). 

The attcnilanco was very lai-go and influential, and amongst tlinso 
present were the Bight Hon. Lord Lyve<len, G.C.I*., President of the 
Association; Sir Charles Wingfield, K.C.S.I., il.P., Vico-Chiiinuaii of 
the Council of the Association ; C. B. Denison, E-sq., M.l’.; General 
W. llicbardson; General J. D. Maeplierson; Sir Henry Green; 
Colonel P. T. French; Colonel A. B. llalhbome; Colonel A. P. S. 
Green; Colonel Ti-evolyan; Colonel Searlo; Colonel M. Green ; Colonel 
Hood; Colonel Brercton; Colonel Stuart; William Tayler, Esq.; John 
Dickinson, Esq.; S. G. Grady, Est;.; Captain W. C. 1‘alnier; Surg.- 
Mnjor Aitclieson ; Sui-g.-Jlajor Kennedy ; Snrg.-Major Townsheud ; .Nf. 
J. Wallhousc, Esq.; K. G. Gupta, Esq.; P. Venkatnkrishnaiiia Xaidwj, 
Esq.; &c., &c. 

The CuAinu.vx, in opening the proceedings, aimounciHl that Mr. I. T. 
Prichard—who was well known in connection with Indian afl'uirs— 
would give an address on the subject, which, if ineasnroil by the va.stiics8 
of its probable results, was the most iuqwrtant ami most interesting 
question of the day—the “Central Asian Question.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ItToncs T. Puichauu then read the follotving address :— 

It will be unneces-sary for me to preface the few remarks I have to 
offer upon the subject of tlie paper by dwelling u|M>n the vast imjiort- 
ance which the Central Asian Question has assumed. And while 
deoluig with a subject of so much public interest, 1 am most fortunate 
in having had the opportunity last night of hearing the address delivered 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson, before tlio Royal (Jcographical Society, njiou 
the boundaries of Badakshau and Wokhmi. I was exceedingly giml to 
have th.it opportunity before reading my paper, because the information 
Pabt 1. —VoL. VII. B 
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thns dcrired from the fountain-source •will prevent me from f\lling into 
error and misleading any who hear me. The subject is a complex 
one, and the representations of it that have appe.ared in the newspapers, 
both in this country and abroad, the allusions to it in Parliament, 
and the replies of Ministers, arc so various and so incomplete, that it has 
been realty impossible till now for the outfide public to form any accurate 
idea of the points at issue. So far as my own views are concerned, which 
I shall have the honour of laying before you briefly to-day, they have 
undergone no alteration, but have rather been confirmed by the 
statements of Sir Henry Rawlinson, wliich, coming from such a quarter, 
may be looked upon as oflicial. 

Briefly tlien, the present condition of affairs is this; the British 
Govonimcnt and the Russian Government agreed to define the boundaries 
of Afghanistan, and to accept the line of the Oxus practically as the 
northern bomidary. This includes within Afghan territory the provinces 
of Badakshan and Wakhan. Now, as regards Badakshan, apart from the 
question whether it was entitled to be considered Afghan territory at 
all, it is certain that some portions of that territory, of no great extent, 
are on the right hank of the Oxus. Thus the famous ruby mines are on 
the right bank. But it is said that the Afghans will make no objec¬ 
tion to surrendering their right to such portions of the territory as lie 
norih of the Oxus. The ruby mines, once so productive, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson tells us, have not been worked for the last fifty years, and are 
of no practical value. As regards Wakhan, the maps in use in the Rus¬ 
sian Foreign-ofiSco differ most materially from those sources of informa¬ 
tion upon which our own Foreign-office depends. The difference has 
arisen from a very curious circumstance, or ratlier series of circum¬ 
stances, which I cannot now stay to detail. But in effect—so Sir Henry 
Rawlinson tells us—Colonel Yule has very recently discovered that 
the maps in use in Russia were copies of maps compiled from surveys 
made by the Chinese years ago. These surveys were made and mapped 
in squares, each square taking in a certain portion of territory, and the 
whole being put together by some cartographer subsequently. In putting 
the squares together, the square representing Wakhan was by accident 
turned round, so that the result is that the Russian map represents the 
territory of Wakhan, as it were, sideways, and this brings the territory in 
the map close up to and contiguous with Keratogin, a province or o'ate 
in alliance with Bokhara, and therefore under Russian influence. The . 
course of the Oxus is therefore distorted and made by the Russians to fl<i<«r''' 
north and south, instead of oast and west. This very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance will of course account for any amount of diplomatic complica¬ 
tions, which arc usually intricate enough without the aid of inverted 
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maps, diverted rivers, and misplaced provinces. I may mid that Mr. 
Shaw, the illustrions traveller, was present last night, and stated that, 
•although he had never been actually in Wakhau, he had met and con¬ 
versed frequently with Natives of that province, and they described their 
country as occupying the position we assign to it in our maps. All 
the information—^which until‘last night was, 1 believe, confined to Sir 
Rawlinson and a few others who have’ been engaged with himself, for 
some years past, in endeavouring to disentangle this knot—only goes to 
strengthen my argument, which is directed to show briefly that it was a 
mistake our ever concerning ourselves with the boundaries at all. 

To those who take a superficial view of the matter, it may appear that 
the crisis has passed, and that the correspondence between the Rnssian 
and our own Government, which was published in the Tinut of the 13th 
inst., and has been laid before Parliament (concluding as it did with a 
very remarkable despatch of Prince Gortchakoff, in which the Russian 
Government was made to appear to consent to the terms insisted on by 
Lord Granville), has settled the question, at all events for the present. 
1 use the phrase “very romm’kable” with reference to that despatch 
advisedly. I shall shortly sliow you why. But I shall also show you, as 
1 hope, that so far from the Central Asian qneetion being definitely 
settled by this correspondence, it has in reality only taken a new phase, 
and that in ^ect, so far from being concluded or definitely settled, it may 
with more propriety be described as having been only now opened. At 
least, the aspect it has now assumed is so much more serious than that 
which it before exhibited, that, for all practical purposes, it is as if the 
question were only now opened. 

I am not alluding here to the geographical differences, which may very 
easily be settled by a joint ^nrey, unless, indeed, it should turn out 
that the country itself has been turned upside down. 

Although, however, I use these phrases, 1 must not be understood as 
taking what is called the alarmist view of the case. On the contrary, 
you will see that while the lino I am about to adopt is opposed to that 
which is generally taken by writers and politicians—being based, as I 
venture to think, on a somewhat closer investigation into the cirema- 
stances and conditions attending the position of affairs than is usnslly 
accorded by our fellow-countrymen to Indian or Asiatic questions—^while 
the line I take is opposed to the more geueral and popular view, it is one 
eminently pacific in its character, and calculated to aUay rather than to 
foster excitement. 

T shall take for granted that those who hear me are familiar with the 
outlines of the frontier qneetion, and familiar enough wHh the geographical 
position of the several countries* and states in Central Asia to understand 

a i 
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my allusions to them. It would be impossible for me now to nnter into 
an explanation, which would uecessaiily be somewhat lengtliy, of the 
geographical features of the case, or to sketch, however briefly, 4:ho 
history of Russian progress in Asia. 

I shall commence from the point at which the question had arrived 
when the first of the recently published despatches from Lord Granville 
was penned. I shall, by a brief sketch of the correspondence, put you in 
possession of tlie main features of the case as therein stated, and '.heu 
proceed to demonstrate, as I hope to do, that public opinion in this 
country is in error on three very radical points, in consequence of which our 
Government is bent upon taking a step which, to say the least, is, in my 
opinion, a very grievous political mistake. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
that step has already not been taken so far as to compromise the country 
very seriously. 1 say doubtful, because we do not know what has passed 
since the last despatch of Prince GortchakolT was received at the Foreign- 
office. -In any case, it is most desirable that the subject should be ven- 
Ulated; and if anything that is said m this room to-<lny, either by myself 
or in the course of the discussion which I hope will follow my short 
paper, should have the effect of inducing public men to reconsider the 
whole question, and to look again before they take the final leap, the 
time we shall have devoted to the matter will not have been thrown 
away. 

It appears, then, that the settlement of the bomidaries of Afghanistan, 
or the defining of an “ intermediuiy zone ” between Russian and English 
dominions in Central Asia, having been pressed upon tlie Russian Govern¬ 
ment, the latter instructed General Kaufmann to obtain the information 
necessary to determine the point. And that information not having been 
furnished, tlie British Government became impatient, and on the 17th 
October, 1872, Lord Granville drew attention to the delay, and pressed 
for a settlement. At the same time, he pointed out that, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, tlie following ought to be regarded as 
within the territories and boimdaries of Afghanistan, viz :— 

1. Badakshan, with the district of Wakhan, the boundary of which 
would bo a line drawn from the Sarikol or Wood’s Lake on the east, to 
the junction of the Koukteha River with the Oxus. This to form the 
northern boundary of Afghanistan. 

2. Afghan Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduz, Khaim, 
and Balkh, the northern boundary of which would be the line of the 
Oxus fium the junction of the Koukteha River to the post of Khcdja 
Saleh inclusive, on the high road from Bokhara to Balkh. 

8. The internal district of Aktchi, Seripool, Meimend, Chibbirgan, 
and Andkhni, the latter of which wonld'be the extreme Afghan frontier 
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possossioi^ to the uorth-west, the desert beyond belonging to the 
independent ti-ibcs of Turcomans. 

4. The western Afghan frontier between the dependencies of Herat 
anef Persian Khorassan is sufficiently well known. 

Wo next have a letter from Prince Gortchakoff to Baron Brunnow, 
of Dec. 7, 1872, sketching IJjo negotiations as far as they had tJicn 
taken place, and adding tliat General Kaufmann had been unable to 
complete his report before, but that the information he had colirnted 
was in course of being put into shape, when Lord Granville’s despatch, 
calling attention to the delay, arrived. 

General Kaufinann’s memoranda follow, in which he {mints ont tliat 
tlic provinces of Batinkshan and Wakhan in no sense belong to Af¬ 
ghanistan. Wakhan (he says) is a barren, unprodnetivo region, lying 
to the cast of Badakshan, and to a certain extent dependent on it—at 
least the chiefs of Wakhan once a-year pay a sum of money to the 
chief of Badakshan. As to the latter, ho maintains that Shcro AH, 
the present Ameer of Caliul, could have no pretension to the {lossession 
of it as an inheritance bequeathed to him by Dost Mahommed, and that 
his authority is not yet established there, lie deprecates the recognition 
of Shore All's claim to it by Bussia and Kngland, a.s being likely to 
iitduce him to make himself master of the country. As to Aktchi and 
the other towns mentioned, he says there arc doubts as to the actual 
}>o.sscssion of those places by Afghanistan, but the region being separated 
from tiie state of Bokhara by an almost impassable desert, there would 
bo little fear of any iuiuiediatc collision between Afghanistan und 
Bukhara in that quarter. 

Dol'd Granville’s next letter (Jan. 8, 1873) details the results of the 
visit of Count BchuvalofT to London, and {loints out that the only point 
in which there was any difference of oiiinion between the two Qovem- 
nicnts was ns to whetlier Badakshan and Wakhan were to be considered 
a part of Afghanistan, or whether I’rince GortcliakoflTs view was to be 
niopted, and this region was to be considered os an “intermediary zone” 
between Afghunistmi and the Itnssian dominions. 

Butin the concluding despatch, datii January 19 (old style). 31 
(new style), 1873, which is his reply to a second despatch from Lord 
Granville, urging again the view of the British Cabinet, Prince 
GortchakofiT yields the point. And as this despatch determines the 
point at issue, and will form the basis of any future negotiations that 
may arise on the subject, it is necessary to view rather closely the terms 
in which Prince Gortchakoff expresses himself. He says— 

“ The divergence which existed in our views was with regard to the 
“ frontiers assigned to the dominions of Shere AH. 
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“ TIio Euglisli Cabinet includes witlihi tLem Dadak^nn and 
“ Wakban, wltieli, according to our views, enjoyed a cci’tain iiidepondonco. 
“ Considering tlie diKieulty experienced in cstablisUiug the facts infill 
“ their details in those distant parts—considering Oic greater facilities 
“ which the ISritish Goveminont i>o.sscss for collecting precise (lata, and, 
“ above all, considering our wisli not to geve to this question of detail 
“ greater importance tlian is duo to it^—wc do not refuse to accept the 
“ line of boundary laid down by England. 

“ Wo are the more incliiieil to this act of conrtesy, as the English 
" Government engages to use all its inlhicucc witli Shore Ali in order 
“ to induce him to nmintaiu a peaceful attitude, ns well as to insist on 
“ his giving up all measures of aggression or farther conqnest. This 
“ influence is indisjmhible. It is based not only on tlio material and moral 
“ asceudnucy of England, but also on the subsidies for which Shere Ali 
" is indebted to her. Such being the case, we see in this assurance a 
" real guanuitoe for the inaiutonauco of pence,” 

The explanation given by Count tk-hnvaloff of the object and design 
of the Khiva e.xpedition is briefly alluded to in Loitl Granville’s letter 
of tho fth January, in terms with which the public is by this time 
snffioieutly familiar—viz., that tho object of the expedition was only to 
liberate the Russian captives, and to teach tho Khan of Khiva that the 
practice of brigandage and kidnapjting could no longer be allowed. It 
is to be hopetl tho lassou which is to he taught the Khan of Khiva will 
serve as a warning to other potentates and i) 0 (»ple in that part of the 
world. There is no Englishmaix who would not wash the Russian exim- 
dition, bent on such an errand as this, “ Qod-speed.” 

But to return to Prince GoitehakofTs last despatch. Tim basis 
upon which tho relations between England and Russia are placed by tlio 
despatch jiust quotoil is by no means a satisfactory one. It is clear that 
it leaves exactly that ground for future discussion, and possibly misun¬ 
derstanding which it is the object of diplomacy (not a very noble object) 
to introduce, where it is i>ossible to intniUuco it, uito eveiy negotiation. 
Wlio can say, from reading them paragraphs, to what extent the Eng¬ 
lish Govenitucnt is [ilodgutl to influence political affairs beyond the Indus? 
Who cau say what iiitorpretaliou may be put upon tho words “such 
“ guarantee for tho maintenance of pence,” a few years—nay, a few 
mouths hence ? Who shall say what England is to do or not to do 
to satisfy Russia that these conditions Inive been kept—conditions, he it 
obsen'ed, admitted for the consideration of the concession by Russia of 
this point, the iudcpendcucc of Badakslian and Wiikhau ? There is a 
oonsideiatiou, niid a concession on the ground of that consideration, and 
that,-1 believe, is generally held to constitute a contract. 
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I cnnj^t but regard tbc condition of affairs as pregnant with future 
mischief. Poi)iilar opinion in tlio country, so for as it is formed upon 
tlie^subject, ajipcars to mo to bo in error upon three points:— 

1. That the oecujKitiou of Khiva by flus-sia would make a material 
difference in the relative position between Itussin and England in Oeu- 
trul Asia, and tliat the ehungp of relations would operate unfavourably 
for the peace of British India. 

.2. ITiat the natural lumndaries of Britisli India are so ipcapable of 
defence, that it is iiecessaiy, or at any rate advisable, to seek a more 
readily-rlefeudcd frontier farther north towards tlie O.xus; and— 

3. Tliat, by securing the neutrality of the regions iiitcrvcning be¬ 
tween the British and tlio llussian frontier, wo shall improve our owu 
position and weaken that of our rival. 

Let us examine these three i>ouits in order :— 

1. As to the occupation of Khiva. 

I use tbc word occupatlou advisedly, for although it is well known 
that the Bu.ssian Government gives out that it is not its intention to do 
more than e.\act rqmratiou from the Khan of Khiva for his misdeeds, 
and to take some guarantee for the future, yet we know, from our Indian 
experience, m what these intentions cud. It is useless to quote, os sonie 
have done, the case of Abyasuiia, and to argue tliat, because wc con¬ 
tented ourselves with liberating our captives from the clutches of King 
I’lioodoi'c, and abandoned the country w'hcn our object was attained, 
the linssians will do the same. Khiva, lying as it docs in the }>athwny 
of Itnssia towards an Asiatic Empire, when it ha.s once been overrun 
l>y IluKsiau troops, will never ngaiu be independent. It lies in the direct 
route hetwcon the sea of .-X-ral and tbo territory of Bokharii. Its occu¬ 
pation, therefore, by Bnssia, sooner or later, is necessary as a connecting 
link in her coimn,unications. 

But ill effect the whole of Count SchuvalofTs representations in the 
matter, to the effect that there was no intention of annexation, were 
simply meaningless. For all practical purjioses, the occupation of 
Khiva meams the uavigatiou of the tJ-xus, and a free passage for 
Russia tliroiigh the territory. Tliis, you will see, is to be secured. 
At least, tlie following jiussnge from the iSt. Peteiwburg Mir, quoted 
by the Berlin corrcs|>oudciit of the Tinitf, the other day, indicates pretty 
clearly the lino of action it is intendcil to take : “ After the capture 
“ of Khiva or the defeat of the Khivese troops in the field, should 
“ they come out to meet us in tlie open, it will bo proper to moke 
“ the Khan reimburse the cost of the expedition, and to e.xact a 
“ treaty, giving us the Delta of the Aunni, and the right of navi- 
“ gation ou the river. Wo shall then either locate a garrison at 
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" Kiingrjid, or constnict a fortress on t]\e banks of i^te Amou, 
“ witli a etiitable port for our squadron. This accomplished, ire had 
" better remove our Sir Darya vessels to the Aniou, tliey having ^one 
“ us precious little service in their present unfavourable situation. Tlie 
“ Sir Darya, flowing light across the roads our conuuerco has to take, 
" has not been of much use to our traders, and will scarcely ever be so 
“in the future; but the Amou paseiruj both by Khioa and Bokhara, and 
“ coming chion from the very heart of the Asiatic con/iTtenf, will establish a 
“ cajntal comtuunicatibn between our outlying possessions and Bnssia Proper. 
" If we once have a port at the mouth of the Amou Darya, and if wekeep in 
*' it a garrison strong enough to punish the Klian at any time should he 
" take it into his head to violate the treaty, we may also hope to restore 
“ order in our steppes, protect our Khivese subjects, and uitrqduce a 
“ regular n<lmiuisirati(>ii among them.” I must confess I do not see 
liow Phighmd could reasonably oppose the conquest and annexation of 
that tenitory, were Bnssia determined upon such a step. Such an nt- 
tempt would be regarded by us, were the position reversccl, as an im- 
reasonable demand, which a rival Power had no right to make. And I 
am quite sure, were England in the position which Bnssia occupies, 
she would never listen for a moment to any representations on the part 
of Bussi.a to forego tlic conquest and annexation of the province, were 
she determined upou that step. 

Our Indian exjicrieiico has surely taught us what kind of relations are 
likely to bo established between a great European Power bent on carrying 
out a certain line of policy in Asia, and an Asiatic State which is forced 
into a sort of alliance such as appears, according to Couut Schuvalofif, to be 
projected in the case of lOiiva. It will iniike no difference, so far as 
regards the point of view from which we contemplate Bussian aggression 
in Central Asia, whether Khiva is conquered and annexed, or only sub¬ 
jected to that political influence which is likely to arise after reparation 
has been exacted at tlie point of Russian bayonets, and a guarantee for 
future good behaviour secured. So far as the Central Asian question is 
eoiicmietl, tlm annexation of Khiva ami tlio {wssession of the Oxns, 
and the right, or the jmwer, to pass troiqis and Materiel of war tlirongh 
t’lc coimtry, are one and. the same. Wliethcr we have anything to fear 
from Russian aggression, is quite another matter; we may or we may 
not. But if wo liave, it is certain the danger is very little, if at aU, in- 
eifensed by the expedition against Khiva'; nor will it bo increased much 
when that territory lia-s been conquered and nnnexwl, as conquered and 
annexed it will be, in spite of all we may sar ; for Bu.ssia could at any 
time, if she were determined to do it, avail herself of the Oxus for the 
transport of men nnd military stores. 
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2. The*e is a vague notion abrontl that the natural boiinrlaries of 
British India are so incapable of defence, tlrat it is necessary to seek a 
niorg readily defendetl position further north towards tlie Oxus. This 
is a strange misapprehension, for it would be exceedingly difficult to 
find, in all the world, a country better provided by nature with impreg¬ 
nable defences than India—that is, if we make tlie proper use of them. 
I shall take for grnnte<l that the outline of the British Indian frontier is 
familiar to my readers. It would be too serious a task, nnd occupy too 
much space, to describe its geographical details minutely here. With 
the Eastern frontier, from the Bay of Bengal nortliwnrtls to Cashmere, 
wc need not here concern ourselves; for in what I must be allowed to 
call the very improbable event of an invasion of Lidia fisim tlie West, wo 
need take no account of tlie frontier line of defence southwards and east¬ 
wards of Cashmere. The province of Cashmere itself, however, holds a 
very impoidmit place in those considerations, for probably tin's province 
is more accessible from the highlands of Eastern Turkestan than is the 
valley of the Indus from the highlands of Afghanistan. Cashmere, 
liowovcr, is within easy reach of Britisli troops, tmd a military occupa¬ 
tion of the valley by our soldiers would effectually soenro Britisli India 
on that side. At no time in its history, I believe, has India ever been 
invaded from the side of Cashmere. And the geographical features of 
this region arc such ns to make it the strongest strategical position to 
defend it is possible to conceive. It is a large natural fortress surrounded 
on all sides by lofty monutains. AVe have access to the interior of the 
fortress, and could throw a British garrison of any strength into it at a 
fortnight’s notice. 

From the western comer of this natural fortress, all the way, right 
down to the sen-coast of Sind, the Britisli frontier is provided by nature 
with a line of defences such as scarcely any other country in the world 
enjoys. It is impossible to conceive a stronger barrier, or one more 
readily dcfendciL It is as if Nature herself bad provided India with 
this enormous wall or chain of fortresses, 1,200 miles in extent, from 
Peshawur to Uio sea, for the puqiose of keeping her isolated from the 
rest of Asia, and as a warning to the people not to embroil themselves 
ill the affains of nations and tribes ontside her limits. At tliu foot of 
this range of momitaius there is a belt of low level land, varying in 
breadth, as you may sec on the map, before you come to the river 
Indus, which may thus be considered as forming an inner line of defence. 
The mountain ranges are penetrated by a few passes from the highlands 
of Central Asia, the principal of which arc the Khyber Pass, leading 
direct from Jellalnbad on the road to Cabnl, to Peshawur and the Bolan, 
on the direct road from Csndnliar to Sind. Tliere are a few otliers 
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passable by mules ami camels, but these are the only two jpiain roads. 
Xliese luuuiitaius oi’C inhabited by tribes of Mahomedans—bold, hardy 
mountaineers, pos.se.'uing m a marked degree the characteristics of^wild, 
untamed inuuntaiu tribes in other i)art8 of the world. I do not think I 
can dcscinbo tlieso people butter than iu the laugnogo used by Sir B. 
Temple in a rejwrt upon the frontier drawn up about tun yeara ago ; and 
his diagnosis will be admitted, I tliink, by all who know tlicse tribes, to bo 
as correct now as it was when it was written. Anything like an aecurato 
cuiisos of the inhabitants of these momitains is, of course*, unattainable. 
In the report alluded to, the number of fighting men belonging to tho 
tribes scattered tdung tlie fnjutier fi-om Haaara, on the confines of Ca»h- 
murc, to the frontier of tSiiid, is reckoned at about 200,000. Do'(Tn to 
this jmint, the tribes are called collectively Pntlians; from thence to 
Knraelii, the races we luuet with arc in many respects similar to the 
Pathaii.s—that is, tlioy are hardy, hold, and warlike, bnt are much more 
tractable, ami ai'o very much more under Briti.sh iiillncnco than Uio tribes 
to the northwards. Tlicy are fmniliar to the Eiiglisli reader midor tlie 
generic name of Kelooehucs. 

Sir It. Temple thus describes tho Pnthans: “ Those tribes ai'O 
“ savages, noble sjivuges, perhaps not without some traces of virtue 
" ajid generosity, but still abs<diitely bai'bariaits. lliey have nothing 
approaeliiiig to goverameiit or civil iustitiilhius. They have for 
“ tlio most part no education. They liavc nominally a religion, but 
“ Maliomednnism, ns uuderstood by them, is no better, or perhaps is 
“ actually worse, Uiau the creeds of the wildest races on the ciu-th. In 
“ their eyes the one great commandment is blood for blood, mul fire and 
“ sword for all infidels—that is, for all people not Mahomedans. Tliey aj’c 
“ ga]x'rstiUoas and priest-ridden, but their umllulu or priests are as igno- 
“ rant as they arc bigototl, and use their iiiHueiico simply for j)reaching 
“ crusades against unbelievei’s, ami inculcate tho doetriuo of rupuic and 
“ bloodshed against tho defenceless people of tlie plains. They arc a very 
“ sensnut race. They are very avaricious ; for gold they will do almost 
“ anything except betray a guest. They are thievish and prwlatoiy to 
“ tho last degree. Tlio Patliau mothei- often prays tliat her sou may bo 
“ a successful mbber. They arc utti'rly faithless to public engagements; 
“ it Would never occur tti their minds tliat an oath on tlio Koran was 
“ binding, if against their interests. It must bo added that they are 
*‘ fierce ami bloodthiraty. They arc never without weujions: when 
“ grazing their cattle, wlien driving beasts of bmdeii, when tilling tlie 
“ soil, they are still armed. They are perpetually at war with each other. 
“ Kvory tribe luiJ section of a tribe has its internecine wars, every family 
‘ its hereditary bluod feud, and every iudiridual liis personal foes ; lliero 
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“ is Lordly((X man •wlioso Lnuds are nnstaincd. Each person coimts up 
“ hifl lunrders; each tribe Los a debtor and creditor accoaut with its 
“ ncijflibour, life for life. Reckless of tlio lives of others, they are not 
“ sparing of their own. Tlxcy consider retaliation and revenge to bo the 
“ strongest of all obligations. They possess gallantry and courage 
“ themselves, and admire such qualities iu oUiora. Men of the same party 
“ will stand by oue auotlicr in danger. In their minds hosjxitality is the 
“ first of virtues. Any person who can make his way into their dwellings 
“ will not only bo safe, bnt will be kindly received. But as soon as he has 
“ left the roof of his entertainer he may be robbed or killed. They are 
“ charitable to the indigent of tlieir own tribe. They cherish tl»c pride of 
“ birth .as regards ancestral associations. They arc uot averse to civiiizo- 
“ tion wlierever they have felt its honefits; they ai'c fond of trading, and also 
“ of erdtivating; but they arc too fickle and excitable to bo industrious iu 
" agriculture or anything else. They will take military service, and, 
“ though inipatient of diseipluic, will prove faithful imicss excited by 
“ fanaticism. Such,” briefly says Sir Richard Texuple, “ is tlieir 
“ character, replete witli uuncconutablo incou.sisteueies with tliat niix- 
“'turo of op|K>sito rices and virtues belonging to savages.” 

Up to the present time wo Lave never considered these tribes, luid 
the rugged, rocky, inaccessible fastiieesos they occupy, in any other 
light than as a source of possible danger. They have frequently given 
trouble, and military c.xpeditious have had to bo scut into their rocky 
retreats, to e.xact reparation for some outrage, border raids, plaudering, 
and the like. The success winch has attended these expeditions bos 
been various. I think the Oovermucut has of late come to ciitcrtaiu the 
opinion that it is less exjiensivo and h*ss dangerous to punish them by 
cutting oft' their supplies and putting a stop to their traffic witli the 
lowlaiidera iu the plains, than to send military expeditions against them; 
for onr people always get hanl knocks, and not unfrcquently a British 
force has had to quit the territory of an uuconquereil foe, the last shot 
being fired into the rear-guard of tlio rotreating brigade in derision mid 
contempt. 

But to the same degree iu whieh these races might prove dangerous 
if incited to act in miison against us, to an e<|ual degree, under jirudent 
and politic nuuingement, might they be made the strongest bulwark of 
British India. It is not too much to say that, while the mountain tribes 
were disposcil to defend the passes against an invading host approaching 
from Central Asia, tho frontier would be in perfect security. No Power, 
however great, could peuotrato that fonnidaiitu belt of mountains with 
which nature has, ns it wore, protected Hindustan, if tho inhabitants were 
resolutely detcriniued to op{K)sa it. An army—^however well appointed. 
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however well furnished with supplies, however well led—coulc^never make 
its way from Persia or Afghanistan to India in the face of a determined 
opposition from the warlike races who hold the intervcnhig territory. 
Our expeditions into the hills have indeed been to a certain extent suc¬ 
cessful, and, compared with a large army such as an invading Power 
would find it necessary to bring, the troops employed in these expeditions 
have been but a mere handful. But our object has uoror been to accom¬ 
plish more than to make good an advance for a short distance, and tlien 
retire again after destroying a few villages and crops. Even then our 
victory .has often been but a doubtful one. Onr troops, on tlieir return 
from Cabal, fought their way, it is true, tlirongh a portion of the Khyber 
Pass. What would have been its fate, had it attempted to’force its way 
ill face of a gathering of the whole frontier tribes ? What would be 
the fate of an invading anny, far from its resources, fighting its way, 
inch by inch, step by step, across that difScult country, in the face of 
a hostile mountain population, with a prospect at the end, if it ever 
reached that end, of encountering, on its own ground and within easy 
reach of its resources, the whole flower of the British Army ? 

That tliese people are amenahlu to personal iiifiueucc, has been 
proved by tlie career of sucli men ns Generals Jacob and Nicholson, and 
Major James. With judicious mnungement—such as men of ability and 
great natural genius for dealing with rough, untamed people know how 
to exercise—these Puthans ami Belooclioos might be mode to do any¬ 
thing almost, except desert their ban-en, rocky fastnesses, of which they 
are so fond. I cannot stay to dwell upon this now, but those of you 
who arc at all familiar with the history of British India during the last 
twenty or thirty years, know in how many instances it has been proved 
that personal iiiflacnce and skilful treatment of these tribes liavc rec¬ 
tified grievous politic.il errors, extinguished tlie flames of war even when 
kindled by religious aeal, and kept in check the aggressive spirit of 
fanatical loaders, strung in the enthusiastic devotion of tens of thousands 
of followers. 

Under such men as those I have named, and others like them, this, 
the natural frontier of Inilia, might be made absolutely impregnable. 
And when the State railways are completed, which will put our extreme 
frontier posts in direct communication with the seaports of Bombay and 
Karachi, tbe military i»silion, so far as regards defence from foreign 
attack, will bo jnst os strong as the military position of any comitry 
could possibly be. Surely it would be madness to take our troops GOO 
miles across a difilcalt country, to figlit an enemy on the Oxtis, GOO miles 
further from our own resources (the enemy being so much nearer their 
own resources), for tlie sake of gaining a defensible frontier. 
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Qencra]iJ<icob and, more recently, Sir H. Green hare shown how, by 
tlie occupation of Quetta, at tho head of the Bolan Pass, flie frontier 
on tl^is side of India can be still more efTcctaally secnrcd. 

In a conflict between two Powers so equally matched as England and 
Bussia, in tho distant regions of Central Asia, tlie proximity of either 
Power to its own resources will be so important an element in tho struggle 
as almost, if not quite, to turn the scale. This consideration alone ought 
to be sufficient to put an end at once to all hesitation about the Euphrates 
Valley Railway scheme. 

3. It is a farourito notion that by securing the independence or 
neutrality of the region interreuing between tho Britbh and the Russian 
frontier, we shall improve our own position and weaken that of our 
rival. 

For my own part, I am at a loss to understand how such an idea as 
this could be entertained by any one who has studied the history of 
Central Asiatic States and the character of the people. In European 
jHjlitics, and within the limits of Western experience, a theory of the 
value of independent neutral territory between two rival Powers is 
natural enough. Rut niuG-tcuths of our errors in India may bo traced 
to the habit of applying principles of politics and political economy to 
conditions wholly different from those under which these principles have 
been applied, within our own experience, in Europe and tho West. And 
of all the States of Central Asia, Afghanistan is perhaps the one to which 
tho principles of European policy are the least applicable. The gfovemment 
of Afghanistan may bo Uescribetl os a government by party, so far like 
our own; only there is this important difference—that in Afghanistan 
tho party out of power is not content with endeavouring to oust its rival 
by the force of public opinion, but aims at its dcstraction by the assassina¬ 
tion of tlie loaders of the opposition, and, if that is not possible, it 
seeks its overthrow by open war. And tho two parties or tlie two clans, 
the one in power and tho other in oiq^^ition, are generally pretty evenly 
balanced. A sovereign, indeed, once in possession of tlio throne and of 
the capital, may succeed in retaining his ^lower during a long reign, as 
did Dost Mahommed; but he alwaj s maintains it with difficulty, and 
the weight of a tovereign Power, like England or Riueia, would be always 
si^^icUnt to turn the scale against hitn. 

The mistake that has been made is, that England has taken upon 
herself an onerous duty which she cannot possibly perform without in¬ 
volving herself in Afghan politics to an extent that cannot fail to be 
embarrassing and may be dangerous, or without herself violating the 
very principle of neutrality for which slio has been contending, and this 
for no adequate consideration. Several writers, seeing the absurdity of 
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our guaranteeing the good conduct or peaceable behaviour of, an Afghan 
ruler. Lave advocated the military ocenpation of the territory, for¬ 
getting that to occupy it ourselves would be a violation of the agree¬ 
ment whereby we declare it is to be an “ intermediaij zone.” But*those 
writers are correct from one point of view. Tho Home Secretary might 
as well guarantee tho orderly conduct of a gang of ronglis haunting the 
worst dens of vice in tho metropolis without sending tho police to look 
after them, as the Foreign Secretary aJid Loixl Northbrook guarantee 
the peaceable conduct of Shere Ali without sending British troops into 
his country. 

But Afghan politics are, at tlie best of times, hazardous matters to 
deal with. Our past experience in that field is not such as to encourage 
us to fresh ventures. When complicated by lln.ssian intrigue, they 
become to an English minister or viceroy absolutely unmanageable. The 
British nation may guarantee Afghmi territory—^who is to guarantee 
immunity from Russian intrigue ? It was commonly said in India—and 
1 believe it to be true—tliat Shere Ali, when a fugitive from his throne, 
recovered it witlr tlie aid of Rnsfua. How ho recovered tho throne, if 
he had no such -aid, is absolntcly incompreliensible to all who have 
watched tho course of recent events in Afghanistan. We have it in 
General Kanfniann’s own hand, that ho has been in frequent communi¬ 
cation with Shore Ali. In all liis cominunications he said he endeavoured 
to impress upon Shcro Ali the friendly feeling that existed betwem 
Russia and England. It may be said tbat Russia is also .declared to 
have aided, and to bo aiding, Abdool Roliman, Slicrc All’s ncplicw and 
rival claimant to the throne, and that slic is not likely to be aiding Shcro 
Ali too. Hare we never read in Indian history of such a thhig as aiding 
fimt one, then anotlior rival Power, or both at once, and making capital 
by the principle so well known to skilful diplomatists, “ Hoads I win, 
tails yon lose”? 

Tlie probable results of an interference will bo tliis. England will 
find that slie is powerless to control tho Afghans witliout being on tho 
spot to enforce her coramomls. She will, with the consent of Russia 
«(and Russia, for very good reasons, will be only too glad to give her con¬ 
sent), occupy tho country witli her troops. Now, whatever foreign 
Power enters Afghanistan, in alliance with, or ns a support to, the reign¬ 
ing djTiasty, would appear to the people, and would be represented by 
the opposition, as on in trader. No matter how strong, for tho time, the 
party in power might ho, its foreign ally, especially if that ally were a 
European or a Cliristian State, would be regarded by tho people of the 
country generally with the hatred with which tho Afghan always regards 
the foreigner. No matter what its motives, what its policy, what its inteu- 
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tions,—its i^’osenco in tlio country would be regarded as an outrage, and 
tliG patriotism of tbo people would bo roused ngniust it. In tlio ease of a 
Christian Power tlius occupying the country, tlic fire of religions faiiatieisin 
wonltf add its force to the patriotic detenninntion to get rid of the 
foreign yoke at any cost. To secure the independence or neutrality of 
Afghanistan, wo must occupy tl^o cotudry ; and to occupy the country 
in such a way that the occupation <if it shall bo a source of strength, and 
not of weakness, it will be iicces-sary to suIhIuc it ns completely ns 
Russia has subjected Circassia. Should such occupation be atle)uptc<l, 
either by England or by Russia, the rival I’ower would only have to 
present itself in the guise of a d(divorcr from a foreign yoke, to bo 
greeted with hearty synijinthy by the mass of the people. 

But so great is the jealousy of foreign interference, tliat if England, 
for instance, were merely to subsidize the reigning Power and give asiust- 
once in tn>ops and money, that alone would be a .sufficient pretext for 
Ru.ssin to claim ainl to receive the sympathy of the popular party in 
support of some rivnl claimant to the Ihruue. On the other himd, shoidd 
Russia ever ocenpy Afghanistan—a st(.i> she is a great deal too wary 
over to lake—wu should only have to enter the country as liherators, to 
enlist the j»opular feeling on our side. Eitlier Russia or Engl,and is 
strong enough to con<pier and iiold Afghanistau, if it should ever be 
worth the while of either Power to put forth its strength for such a pur¬ 
pose; but neither could hold it agaiust the othery>/us the bulk of the 
Afghan nation. 

We have only to look at the conquest of Circa.ssin to realize the 
force of this. In many respects there is considerable siinilnrity between 
tbo natural cbaractcristic.s of the Afghans and the Circassians. Probably 
tlmre is not much differenco between tlic populations of the two regions. 
It took Rnssia thirty years to elToct the conquest of Circassia, with all 
the advantages of proximity to her resources. If wo imagine the 
conquest attempted mider conditions similar to those which woultl 
attend a like effort in Afghaiii.rtau—that is to say, with a powerfid 
European nation close at hand to aid the inonutaincers in maintaining 
their independence—it is imt going too far to say that the subjugation 
of Uie country would have been an impossibility, 

Tliis, then, is the reason why it is a fatal mistake to liavo anything 
to do witli the maintenance of the neutrality of the regions hitcrrening 
between tlio Indus and tbc Cxus. Wc may safely leave it alone. 
Russia may annex all the rest of Asia, but her diplomacy is of far too 
high an order for her over to phace herself in such a false position, 
]Kditically, as she would hold if she were to occupy .\fghani8tan. But 
while it is the very last thing she will ever do, it is the very thing she 
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would like to see England attempt. No wonder Count Schuvaloff was 
represented as returning to 8t. Petersburg well pleased with the result 
of bis mission, if the message he took with him was one in anj way 
foreshadowing a British occupation of Afghanistan, or a declaration on 
the part of the British Oovemmcnt that it would insist ou the neutrality 
of that region. All the excitement ab^ut Khira is aside of the real 
issue. Russia holds a trump card, and the moment England plays the 
card she is waiting for, she trumps it and takes the trick. It is very 
doubtful whether that card has not just been played. If the despatch of 
Prince GortchakofF, which I have quoted, and which is a perfect master¬ 
piece of astute diplomacy, be not very carefully dealt with—that is, if the 
responsibility with which that despatch seeks to saddle England be not 
plainly and clearly repudiated at once—tho English Government will step 
into the very trap prepared for it. For let England once guarantee or 
commit herself to the imlicy of maintaining the neutrality of Afghanistan, 
’ and Russia has it in her power, when she pleases, as she pleases, and at 
the spot she chooses to select, to force England into war, hundreds of 
miles from our own impregnable British Indian frontier and from our 
resources. Thus having it in her power to paralyze England in Asia, her 
triumph will be complete, not in the conquest of India, for of that she 
probably never dreamed, but in llie acquisition of Constantinople, of 
which she dreams very often both by night and day. 

I have called tlie subject of my i)aper " Tlic Central Asian Question,” 
ont of deference to the prevailing fashion of the day; but, in reality, 
the Central Asian Question is nothing but an old friend under another 
name. Is it reasonable to suppose Russia is expending her resources 
(her recent acquisitions iu these regions have already cost her 6,000,000/. 
sterling*) in absorbing, by diplomacy and conquest ultematcly, the 
crumbling dyoasties and almost barren territories of Central Asia, in¬ 
habited by poverty-stricken populations and nomad tribes, for the sake 
of presenting an enormously-extended geographical boundary on the 
map ? No one who has studied Uie history of Europe for the last twenty 
or thirty years can help being aware, unless something more than judi¬ 
cial political blindness has come over him, that the key to Russian policy 
in the heart of Asia is to be sought for, and will be found, not in the 
Oxns, or the Hindu Ehoosli, but on the Dardanelles. 

Colonel A. B. Rathborke hoped he might be allowed to offer a few 
remarks on the present occasion, for the subject under discussion was 
one to wbicli he had given much study for many years. He quite agreed 
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with Mr. iPrichard’s animadversions on the folly of our engaging to 
gnaxnntee the good behaviour of the people in Bndakshan; and he 
also.thought it would be a fatal mistake on our part to advance our posts 
into Afghanistan. It would be nothing sliort of absolute folly to leave 
an impregnable frontier in order to place reliance on the order and inte¬ 
grity of the wild tribes inhabiting the districts between Afghanistan and 
India, for that would involve dependence on them for tlie maintenance 
.of peace, and in the event of war we must defend their territory. Tliese 
robber tribes were without the slightest sliadow of principle, and were 
composed of men who could be bought and sold without difficultyso 
that nothing would be more likely than that, after taking a subsidy for 
order from England, they would turn round and accept a bribe for dis¬ 
order from Bussia. Even if it were politic, it would be degrading to bo 
dependent on such men ; but it was not politic. In a military sense, 
there could be uo two opinions that the frontier line of India is the 
Indus—a line of immense strength ; and seeing that tlic stream is not 
fordable, it could be easily defended. It would almoat be impossible 
for any army to cross it in the face of the stations which the British 
could fortify and make perfectly secure against any attacking Power; 
and even if the enemy succeeded in crossing the Indus, they would have 
four other great rivers to pass, and with other strong places left in their 
rear to harass their communications. If an invading army came from 
Bokhara or Khiva, its point of entry into Afghanistan would be at Herat* 
Tbcnco the nortlieminost line of route runs along the base of thi Ghor 
mountains by Bornean to Cabul, and thence tlinmgh the Khybor Pass^ 
coming upon the Indus River at Attock. But with Peshawar and Attock 
in our hands, commanding the mouth of the Kliybcr Pass, this route 
would be impossible for it; and even if it could get over these difficulties, 
and get safely across the Indus, it would liave tha four other Punjaub 
.rivers to pass over, with several other strong places to subdue before it 
could reach the limit of India Proper. The next route might be from 
Herat viA Ghirisk to CaudaJiar, and thence either northwards by Glinznee, 
or straight on by Gulnarye to Dora Ismail Khan, where the army would 
have to cross the Indus. But there there is a perfect network of streams, 
and the passage of an army at this point could be easily made impossible; 
while even if the river were crossed, there would bo a hng distance of 
almost desert to pass over before it arrived at the Jhelum, and then 
there would be Uiat smd the remaining three Ponjaub rivers for the 
Russians to fight their way across. There is another route from Can- 
dahar vid Sira Kela, which would bring the airniy upon the Indus at 
Dera Ghazee Khan, nearly opposite Mooltan; but to reach that it would 
have to egme through the Rowal Pass, which could easily be stopped by 
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ua; and eren after surmounting these preliminarjrdifficaItieB,ikliere would 
be the others before it, already stated. There is another route from 
Candahar Kwettah, through the Bolan Pass, by Dadur and Shikatpore, 
to Sukkur on the Indus; and another from Candahar vid Moostoong and 
Kbelat through the Gundava Pass, also upon 8hikarpore and Sukkur; 
but both the Bolan Pass and the OundaTO Pass could easily bo closed by 
us ; and even if it were not so, a Russian army without boats could never, 
in the face of the opposition it would meet with, cross the Indus at that 
point Even if it did, it would find itself before a large tract of country 
almost desert—the greater part without supplies or even water—before 
it could roach the nearest point of India Proper. There is, finally, 
a line of route from Khelat to Somneeaiice, and thence across the Brahoi 
mountains into Scinde, opposite Hyderabad; but that is too far south 
to be of any use to an army invading India, aud it is, besides, imprac¬ 
ticable for a large European army. The proper first Une^of defence, 
therefore, is the Indus, with Attock on the right of the line and Sukknr 
on the left, and Dera Ismail Khan and Dora Ghazec Khan on the Tight 
and left centre, to be occupied in forco on the first approach of any 
enemy; while successive lines of defence in case of the first being forced 
would be found along each of the four remaining Pnnjanb rivers to 
come behind it. Such a ]>o8ition would be utterly impregnable by a 
Russian invading force, or by any other; more espucially considering 
that we should have at hand all our stores and material, as well as our 
steamers on the Indus, while they would have nothing but what they 
had brought with them as they advanced through Afghanistan to India; 
and every ruffian of the districts through which U»oy passed who got an 
opportunity of plundering them would certainly do so. From such an 
attempt, therefore, we could have nothing to fear; our only real danger 
lies in oar abandoning this our safe line, and tlie und<jubtcdly truo line 
in a military' point of view, and trusting for security to the aid of these 
tribes, whether Afghans or others, witli whom we ought to have nothing 
to do, but leave them, if the Russians liked them, to the Russians. 

The Cbaieuam remarked that the arguments of Colonel Rathbomc 
were entitled to the best consideration, for that gentleman was perfectly 
familiar with the coimiry of which he spoke, haring seen personal ser¬ 
vice there. 

Mr. C. B. Dekisos, M.P., said the most important of the questions 
recently raised in connection with Mr. Prichard’s paper was, whether it was 
worth while, at the present time,for the British Government to make such 
arrangements with Russia as would guarantee the intermediate country of 
Afghanistan from invasion from the North and North-west. He thought 
that, if care was taken that a forced and constrained construction was 
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not placed*lipon tlie word “ guarantee ” in Lord Granville’s recent des¬ 
patches, they were in a safe position; bnt it should be distinctly un¬ 
derstood on all hands that we are not going to guarantee the integrity 
of the frontiers of Afghanistan. On the other hand, if it was to be 
assumed that the British Government, oven to tlie extent of military 
interference, was to guarantee *and uphold the present lino of frontier 
to Afghanistan, then a great diplomatic mistake bad been made. We 
should preserve our liberty of action to act as tlie circumstances of the day 
might prompt us. All those who at all interested themselves in Bastem 
afiToirs must attach considerable importance and value to the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of a good understanding between Bussia and 
England, but that good understanding would be far too dearly pni^ 
chased at the price which might be involved in a treaty of guarantee 
of the integrity of the Afghan, territories and dependencies, which meant 
an armed interference in certain eventualities. There is also a danger 
that, after defining boundaries of neutral or guamiteed territories, all 
countries outside tlioso boundaries may bo regarded by the Russians as 
open to their enterprise, and as of little im{>ortance in English estima¬ 
tion. This danger is all the greater in mountain districts so little known 
as those of Badakshan and Wakhan. 

Sir Ghsblbs Winofibld, M.P., observed that, however mueh it 
might now be said that no guarantee was intended, the language used 
by Prince Gnrtchakoff implied that the British Government were to be 
held responsible for the good conduct of the Afghans, and it is more 
than hinted that it is in our power to do this, because we are now aimually 
subsidizing the Afghans. If the British Government were prepared 
to take this step—and it had been asserted that this was the case- 
then a very great and grave responsibility had been assumed, without any 
possible security for its due performance. It might be that while the 
present Ameer lived and reigned he might be rendered amenable to 
British influence, but at his death there would probably arise a host of 
pretenders to the throne, and the petty chieftains of the borders would 
take advantage of the disonlerly condition of the country to throw off 
their allegiance to the Afghan Ameers, in which case troubles on the 
borders would certainly ensue. For his own part, then, ho quite agreed 
with Mr. Prichard, that the British Government were entering upon a 
system which would lead them into complications, and produce great 
embarrassment in the future. The result would be that in Cabul and 
Afghanistan there would be.an English resident, and in the end a British 
protectorate, and the occupation of the country by armed force. How 
else could the British Government guarantee the good conduct of 
Afghans without these necessary precautions for insuring order ? 
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Neverthelesa, this course would bo a grievous and fatal Aistake; for 
whichever European Power occupied the country of the Afghans, would 
make the people by that act tlieir determined enemies, ready ttfconv- 
bine with any who would aid in ousting the invaders. He was glad to 
be able to quote, in support of this view, the opinions of Sir John (now 
L#ord) Lawrence, shortly before he left India, when ho strongly ex¬ 
pressed similar opinions. By all means, therefore, let the Bussiaus 
first interpose in Afghanbtau, and the whole of this fighting people 
would bo made their enemies. Witl> regard to the Russian conquest 
of Khiva, he did not attach any importance to the professions of 
the Russian Government that the occupation was to be only tem¬ 
porary, and Uiat, after teaching a salutary lesson, the Russian columns 
would retire. Ncitlicr did the Russians’ ultimate intentions witli regard 
to Kliira alarm him. The fact was, he would be glad to see Russia 
permanently occupy Khiva, for slio would be doing a great service to 
humanity in cxteiminating a horde of marauders; while, at the same 
time, it gave her no advantage in the furtherance of any designs which 
she might have u]>on India. Tlic mouths of the Oxns arc not 
navigable, so that the command of that river does not open com- 
mnnication with the Caspian, nor can India be invaded by the Oxus. 
He tliorouglily agrcwl with Mr. Prichard and Colonel llathbome, 
that, if they had to defend India Against an invader, tlicy had a splendid 
and iniprcgnablo frontier lino in the mountain ranges of the bordeira. 
Through these tliere were but two practicable passes—^the Bolan Pass 
and the Khybor Pass—each of which could eaaily be made impassable. 
The question was aimply, is it a wise policy to guarantee the good con¬ 
duct of Afghanistan? And he hod said sufficient to indicate Vis own 
opinion that it was neither wise nor called for. It would have been infi¬ 
nitely better hud the British Government not 3]>okeu at all. The 
expedition to Khiva did not justify it. Tlie British Government should 
have proserv'ed its liberty of action; whereas he feared that now Russia 
could force us uitef hostilities at any moment she pleased. In point of 
fact, the present policy was likely to precipitate a oillision with Russia 
which otherwise might never have taken place, and was practically to 
advance oar frontiers from the Indus to the Oxus. 

Mr. William Tavleb said there was an old Latin proverb which for¬ 
cibly occurred to him in the present state of affiurs, and it ran to this effect, 
that there was no evil so great that some good could not bo drawn from 
it. Rtissophobla had been a great evil in England for a very long poribd, 
and, like scarlatina or small-pox in its epidemic phase, had given rise to 
periodical alarm and consternation amongst even the most sensible English 
people. It was this which led ns into the fatal blander of the Af ghim 
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war, which li^snlted in the defeat and disgrace of the British Army; and this 
also it probably was which on a day of such extreme discomfort, and at an 
hour inconvenient to so many, had drawn this large and influential meeting 
togetlier. The disease had now left its sensational stage—there has been 
a consaUation of physicians; and voi-ions bulletins had been issued^ 
alarming s<^ime and appeasing ethers. Yet the plain fact which kept 
itself prominent, despite the cloud of words which had been raised, was Uiat 
Bnssia, in pursuance of its policy of aggression, was advancing nearer and 
nearer to India. In this state of affairs it had apparently been suggested that 
it would be a wise thing to fix upon and maintain an iutermediate eono 
between the territories of the two empires ; so that, like two vultures or 
pariah dogs,the rival Powers might eye with watering months the sliceof flesh 
lying between them, which neither could venture to touch, though each w£ s 
ready to pounce upon the other at the slightest advance, and rush at his 
opponent’s throat. Whether the institution of such a state of aflairs was 
a triumph of wisdom or the result of infatuation, was a matter upon 
which there was some difference of opinion; but to him it appeared 
to be a most dangerous position for the British Government to 
occupy. However, as far as the East India Association was con¬ 
cerned, they must feel that this groat evil bad its compensation 
in the fact that public attention was now being aroused to Indian 
affairs, that English statesmen and legislators were turning their eyes 
towards the East, and would at lost bestow upon India some of 
that attention which her importance in the empire deserved. At last 
there was a chance of India, with its small population of some 240,000,000, 
occupying its proper position in reference to the parish pump, a parochial 
squabble, and the price of coals. Now there was a chance that the 
English Government would feel themselves compelled to take stock of 
its present position in India, and, perchance, probe and remedy the causes 
of t^e discontent which is now bemg shown against the British rule. 
For the existence of that discontent was a most important fact, 
as connected with Bussian ambition. The present position of India 
was this, that the policy of the British Government had resulted, for 
the first time almost in the liistory of the country, in alienating the 
agricultural classes from the existing Government. Doubtless, the 
Government carried with them a large proportion of the middle classes, 
and those whose occupations were bound up witli the English supremacy; 
but the Princes and agriculturists wore in a very different position. For 
the first time the talons of Government have reached the agriculturists 
—tlio ri/ott; and their respect for authority, maintained hitherto through 
every revolution or change through which the country has passed, has 
become permeated with discontent. Hitherto they had kept aloof from 
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OoTemmental affairs—content, whether it was a Mahomecita, Hindu, 
Mahratta, or Englishmaa who had possession of the country. Now, for 
the first time, we find these people exhibitiag a distinct feeling of irrita¬ 
tion and resistance. Even among the lowest classes of Hindu rustics, 
the word “tiocas,” or “ tax," is spread abroad and mentioned as though 
it were some evil demon which was cursing the country. This apparently 
was the result of the vexatious imposition of taxes, and the extortion 
which accompanies their collection. As regards the Princes of India, he 
believed tltat, in spite of all tlte showy interchange of social amenities, of 
which so much had recently been made—in spite of the news that great 
rtgaha hare trod the mazy dance in tlie assemblies at Government 
House—there was a secret feeling of dissatisfaction among the nobles 
and Princes of India—a feeling quite as dangerous as the murmurings 
of the people. The reason of this was not far to seek; our condition 
was one of transition in Lidia. We have passed through the periods 
of infancy and childhood, and now arrived at manhood, but we have 
not changed our method, but still keep the great feudatory Princes, who 
were the mainstay of the British Government in the period of the 
Mutiny, in the swaddling-clothes of infancy. The Government do not 
give to them those simple guarantees of justice and right-dealing which 
the poorest Englishman claims as his own, and which would form the 
firmest bond of loyalty and attacliuieut to the Government; we treat 
them still as children through all our political relations with them. 
That justice and rigid impartiality on which the Englishman prides 
himself, and which is so jealously and so honourably preserved at home, 
was not called into play in the dealings of the Government with the 
Indian Princes. In England they had recently seen a Lord Chancellor 
retire from the bench because he had acted as counsel in the c&se, and a 
Lord Chief Justice vacate his scat because he had a small stake in the 
company whose afiairs were under consideration. But while in England 
they closely watched and scrupulously guarded against any violation of 
the strict principles of equity and justice, the treatment of the great 
Princes of India was totally opposite; their causes were tried and 
adjudged by a Government whose officers were directly interested in the 
matter, and from this adjudication there was no appeal. In the times 
that were passed this course might have been defended on the ground 
of political expediency, seeing that the power of the Government was 
neither stable nor assurod; but, now that the British supremacy was 
assured beyond a doubt, that plea would not avail, and it was time that 
they should revert to the principles of justice which were demanded at 
home. They were now professing to teach the Indian people how to 
cany out the eternal principles of equity and riglit-dealiag ; yet in their 
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relations ^th those who did so miich to save them in the honr of danger 
they maint^od a secret and unwise course of policy, which would 
som^ day produce disastrous results. If, then, the prominence now 
given to the Bussian advance in Central Asia should have the effect of 
directmg public attention to tlie administration of aiTairs in India, there 
would be afforded a striking illtistration of the trutli of the axiom, that 
there was no great evil L> wliich Uiere was no redeeming trait of good; 
and we might yet hope that, in spite of diplomatic blundering and 
neutral zones, Bussophobia would prove to India a blessing in disguise. 

The Chairman said there were three important points in the address 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson, on the previous night, which had not been men¬ 
tioned, and to which he would like to draw attention. The first of these 
was the extraordinary forgery which was committed by tlie learned 
linguist, M. Klaproth, and which hod now been fully established against 
him. Sir Henry liawliuson explained that, for some reason or other— 
whether for his own pecuniary benefit or not was unknown, or whether 
from some political motive—M, Klaproth invented three journeys into 
Central Asia: one, a journey by an officer of the East India Company, 
another by tlte Chinese, and the tliird by a German. Tliese narratives 
of fictitious journeys were skilfully drawn up, mentioned numerous 
places, and were illustrated by maps ; so tliat they were received by all 
sorts of people as correct, and the English and Russian maps were 
altered in consequence. Wliat could have been the motive of this extra¬ 
ordinary im]x)sture it was now inijmssible to say, but it was certainly 
one of the most remarkable forgeries that had ever been put before the 
world. Whetlicr it was originated by Klaproth as a sort of tour (U 
force in order to show his extreme higeuuity, can only be conjectured; 
but some suspicion of its origin might arise from the fact stated by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, that the Russian Government insisted, on geographical 
g^EOunds, that Wakhan could not be acknowledged to be a portion of 
Afghanistan, because tl»e power of the Afghans would by such an ac¬ 
knowledgment bo extended far to the north, and Wakhan would be 
side by side with Karatcgin. This contention on the part of Russia, 
very likely, was fomided upon that forgery, and if so, he must confess 
that he should be disposed to suspect tlie tnodre of the forgery. 

Another point which was mentioned by Sir Henry Rawlinson was, that in 
this region of Wakhan there was no possibility of any force passing through 
to the invasion of India, except in one place, and that towards the Pamir 
Steppe, where the ascent was only a thousand feet, and very gradual. 
The other parts of the country contained nothing, and were thinly popu¬ 
lated by an untameable people, whose chieftains had been independent 
from all time, and whom no race of conquerors bad ever been able to 
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Bubduc. Their couatr; wae impaeaalde for vehicles, aed almost 
impassable for horses. Under such conditions on army would be unable 
to keep up its supplies. He would also remark, with regard to the snby 
mines of Badakshan—which, now that they had been handed over, were 
put at their lowest value—that the cause of their not being worked was 
largely owuig to tho fact that tlie people who had been collected together 
to work them were sold as slaves; and this had had a naturally deterrent 
effect uiwn the operations in the mines. But the mines were not worked 
out, for Lieutenant Wood saw an officer going across to the mines for 
the purpose of collecting tares. And M. Arminius Vambdry, in his 
travels, says that, as he was crossing from Bokhara to Herat, he was 
recommended to purchase cornelians —Hint is, probably, rubies—^in order 
to pay his travelling expenses; and these no doubt were obtained from 
the neighbouring ruby mines. With regard to the Chinese share in the 
matter, Uicy were aware that in 1759 the Chinese Government made a 
groat expedition westward, accompanied by three Jesuit missionaries, 
who took observations to a certain point. In the neighbourhood of 
Wakhon and Badakslian, however, the work wa.<t continued by Chinese 
officers, and several deserters from the expedition took refuge with the 
chiefs of the districts. For this and other reasons the work was perhaps 
hurriedly completed; at any rate, it is now said that the maps, which 
were drawn by the officers in squares of fifty miles, were displaced in 
being sent home, so that Badakshan and Wakhan were turned round, 
and thoirrelativc positions were misrepresented. Taking, however, the sus- 
pioious circumstances connected with the Klaproth, forgery into considera¬ 
tion, it was not impossible that the story of the inversion of the Chinese maps 
was also adevice for throwing dust in their eyes; for he could hardly believe 
that there could have been any mistake in the matter, bat he suspected 
that it was part and parcel of the Klaproth forgery. As he had under¬ 
taken to introduce the subject before the House of Commons on an 
early day, he would reserve what he had to say on the political aspects 
of the matter until that occasion; and wonld only farther add to his 
remarks by asking some gentleman to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Prichard for his able and inslructive address. 

Colonel RATHBon.vB moved, and Captain Palmbr seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Prichard; and this, together with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, having been cordially adopted, duo acknowledgments were 
made, and the meeting terminated. 
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MEETING AT THE ROOMS OF THE ASSOCIATION, TUESDAY, 

" APRIL 1, 1873. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Esq. (Chairman of »the late Indian Reform 
Society^, in thb Chair. 

Paper road by Colonel A. B. Rathbobnb. 

Tht Land Qiustion of India. 

A MRETiNO of tho members and friends of the East India Association 
was held in the Rooms of the Association, 20, Great Geor^e-street, West¬ 
minster, on Tuesday, April 1, the subject for consideration being '• The 
Land Question of India,” introduced in an address by Colonel A. B. 
Rathbonie. 

John Dickinson, Esq. (Chairman of tlie late Indian Reform Society), 
occupied the chair, and in opening the proceedings remarked that they 
were assembled to listen to an address by Colonel A. B. Ratlibonio on 
the Laud Que.stion of India; and as some gentlemen jirescnt might not 
be familiar with Colonel Rathbonie’s past career, he would say a few 
words in introducing the lecturer to them. He had known Colonel Rath- 
bome well by reputation long before he became personally acquainted 
with him. When he (the Chairman) organized a public agitation against 
the East India Company’s goremment in 1858, some of his friends were 
members or connections of the Napier family, and they were all warm in 
their praises of one of Sir Charles Napier’s furourito officers in Scinde. 
He (the Chairman) had been struck, like other people, by the success 
of Sir Charles's administration of tliat province—by tho fact that 
the brave Beloochees, at first hating their conqueror, were so soon con¬ 
verted to admiration for, and confidence in old, Bir Charles, and even 
personal devotion to him; and he then learnt that much of that 
success bad been due to Uie statesmanlike advice and suggestions of one 
of Sir Charles Napier's assistants in Bcinde; and that assistant was 
Captain (now Colonel) Rathborno. (Hear.) He afterwards knew Colonel 
Rathborae as the author of a series of powerful essays on the general 
policy of tho Indian Government, in our public journals and reviews, which 
had a decided mfluenco on English opinion, and excited great interest in 
India, as he knew from his correspondence; while for years the incog¬ 
nito of the writer was so well preserved, that many attributed these essays 
to the present Lord Derby or Mr. DisraelL . He (the Chairman) dis¬ 
covered at length that they had all been written by Colonel Rathborae. 
He mentioned these facts to show that, both as a practical and successful 
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administrator, and as a student and writer, Colonel RatHsorne was 
thoroughlj acquainted with the subject on which he was about to address 
them; and therefore he trusted that his remarks would receive 
utmost attention and consideration. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel A. B. Rathbor!ie, after disclaiming the flattering remarks of 
the Chairman as being more than his due, said it might be necessary, 
before entering on the subject of his lecture, to make two or three pre¬ 
fatory remarks, as showing the vastaess of the subject, The total of the 
land of India is, as nearly as be could collect, 896,000,000 acres, or nearly 
thirty times the entire number contained in Great Britain—30,000,000, 
and of these 896,000,000 acres, 379,000,000, or rather more than twolve 
and a-half times the number contaiuud in Great Britain, belong to Native 
Princes, all more or less tributary to and dependent on us, and the ro- 
, maiuing 317,000,000 acres—being more than seventeen times the number 
contained in Great Britain—are held directly under the British Govern¬ 
ment. Colonel Rathbome then proceeded with his lecture, which was as 
follows;— 

There are two questions greatly occupying the attention of the public 
mind in.reference to India at the present moment; these are—the question 
of the finances, and the question of the best mode of securing our empire 
there against foreign aggression. Tliere is, however, a thinl question, 
which is too much lost sight of; but without n satisfactory settlement of 
which, very little can be done towards settling the others on any sound 
or permanent basis. This question is the laud question of India, ' 

A very little consideration will be sufficient to convince any one 
that in the very nature of things it must be so. For it is obvious that 
no scheme of finance can be sound that does not admit of the develop¬ 
ment of the natural resources of the country, to the fullest extent they 
are capable of; nay more, which directly hinders it. Nor can any 
scheme of defence prove elTectaal in tlie hour of trial which leaves the 
great mass of our Native subjects without any interest in repelling the 
advance of a foreign invader, if even some of them might not be disposed 
to look upon such as a possible improver of their present condition. If 
our Government desires to fix its foundations more deeply than any of 
the Governments which have preceded it in India, its course must be the 
very reverse of this. Li order to be able to raise the public income to 
tbe height that it is capable of being raised to, without oppression to the 
subject, which is the proper work of the financier, it is first necessary for 
it to aflbrd every facility for the creation of tliat individual wealth among 
its people, of which tho public income is or ought to be but the super¬ 
fluity ; while for any scheme of defence to be succes-sful, it must first 
give to every son of the soil, from the liighcst Native Prince to the 
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lowest Nritivo cultivator, tliat direct, tliat personal, that pecuniarj 
interest in upholding the Government they live under, ■which is the 
surgst foundation of loyalty in every coruitry, whatever may be the race 
or the religion of tlie peoplo that inhabit it. 

Tliat in neither the financial uor the defensive aspect the problem is 
insoluble, it shall be iny endeavour to show in the present paper; and I 
think that the more the principles on which it has always been my con¬ 
viction that India should be dealt with shall be examined, the more 
clearly it will appear, that they are the only ones calculated to raise it to 
that pinnacle of financial prosperity for which it seems to mo that Kature 
has destined it; as well as to secure for our Government that universal 
love and loyalty which is the only sure foundation on which any Govern¬ 
ment, and more especially a foreign Government, can hope permanently 
to establish itself. 

Happily there is nothuig whatever to prevent our rendering it as 
rich and as loyal as its best friends could desire; for we have only to 
apply to it tho sumo economic principles which we have long followed 
ourselves, and which, being based upon natural laws, are of universal 
application throughout the civilized world. 

When God created man He gave him tlio eartli as his inheritance, . 
and at the same time endowed him with the facnlties necessary to enable 
liim to extract fVom it everything tliat he requires. In it we find an 
inexhaustible treasury, not only of everything we want 'for our subsist¬ 
ence, but also of everything that adds to the world’s embellishment, that 
contributes to our comfort, and that increases our material riches. The 
marble palace of Uie prince, like the mud cabin of the peasant, is con¬ 
structed out of the products of it. The gold, tlie silver, tho plat^ the 
tapestry, the pictures, the sculptures, tlie gildiug, the china, the glass¬ 
ware, the mirrors, the uniforms, the silks, the satins, tho laces, the jewels 
that ore to be seen at tlie courts of tlic monarchs, are similarly but 
varied forms of what has, in some shape or other, first sprung out of it. 
Equally so with the cotton cloth that covers the Indian peasant’s loins, 
the woollen cumlee he uses to protect him from the wind and rain, and 
the household utensils of the roughest pottery to be found in his humUe 
dwelling. Bo, too, are the raw materials of every manufacture, the 
machinery employed in it, the fnel to drive this, and the food that sus- 
taius all who aro engaged in this species of industry. Similarly are 
tlience derived tho substances of which we construct the shipe, whether 
of wood OP iron, that bear the world’s commerce along the great high¬ 
way of nations; the engines that propel them, the coal that sets these 
in motion, and the maste, the cordage, and the canvas that complete 
their equipment. High or low, rich or poor, there is nothing that man 
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has, or that he ever can have, that doea not come, either in itsenctnal or 
in its rudimentary shape, from this the only, but happily inexhaustible, 
store of tie Almighty’s bounty to ns. Without labour, it is true, we 
cannot obtain them; and without capital we cannot engage the labour 
that is required to ft them for our use os well as to reduce them into 
our possession. But with labour and with capital, which is, after all, 
but the accumulated result of labour, there is nothing we can wish for 
that we cannot have; aud on the extent to which facilities ore afforded 
in any country for so employing that labour by the application of that 
capital, must depend the question whether it shall bo a rich one or a 
poor one; a rich one by availing itself of, or a poor one by neglecting, 
the only means by which nations can attain to wcoltli. 

It is with reason, therefore, that Adam Smith, in his great work upon 
the subject, tells us that of all the ways in which capital can be employed, 
that of devoting it to the development of ilie landed resources of a coun¬ 
try, includiug its agriculture, its mines, and its fisheries, is by far the most 
advantageous to the community, and adds most to the real wealth and 
revenues of the inhabitants, as well as of their Government. To utilize 
many of its products indcod, manufactures are necessary; though it iS’ 
by no means essential, as wc d.aily see, that the manufacture should be 
carried on in the country which produces the raw material of it. So, 
too, the land would be without means of finding a market for its surplus 
produce, if it were not for the opciatioiis of iutemal trade and external 
commerce. But neither maunfacturing nor commercial industry, he tells 
us, is creative, as that connected with the land may be said to be, owing 
to the large share taken by nature itself in accomplishing the results 
achieved by it; and neither manufacturing nor commercial industry could 
have any existence, for they could have nothing to operate on, but for 
the labour and capital employed on the land in the firat instance. 

' Whatever, therefore, tends to impede or diminish the application of 
capital to the development of the landed resources of a country, tends to 
impede and diminish in the same proportion the development of every 
other branch of productive industry; while whatever tends, on the con¬ 
trary, to facilitate and encourage a nation’s employment of its capital -in 
that way, tends equally to extend the sphere of productive labour in 
every other direction. More and more artisans, and mechanics, and 
factory hands are capable of being fed; and more and more materials 
are furnished for its manufactures or for the manufactures of other 
countries. More and more means of profitable cmploymcut of capital i 
are afforded to its internal traders; aud more and more sources of wealth 
are opened up to its merchants, as well as to the merchants oi other 
countries who deal in its produce. More and more sliipping is required 
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for the c.Trrying on its external commerce ; aiiJ more and more revenue 
flows into the cofTers of the Government, through the customs, the 
excise, and tlic various other channels, through which increased national 
wealth always pays its tribute to tlie State, even when there is no formal 
income-tax established.' 

It was to the fnct of almost their whole capital being employed in 
agriculture that Adam Smith attributed the rapid progress of our then 
American colonies, now the United States of America, towards wealth 
and greatness; and we know that, down to the present day, it is to the 
continued dovolopiuent of their landed resources, including oils and 
minerals, that they, as well as the Dominion of Canada which borders on 
them, owe the position they occuj)y ami the opulence which they enjoy. 
Nor must we allow ourselves to be led, by the wealth which we see on 
all sides, arising out of our manufacturing and commercial industries, to 
think slightly, oven here, of the land. For, however stupendous these 
industries may be, and however great the lichcs they bring, they would 
pass away like the mist on a summer’s morning, if the immense capital 
employed in the agiicnltural, and mining, and fishing industries of Great 
• Britain, owing to the products of whoso labour it is that they have 
acquired their immense development, should be withdrawn. 

While, therefore, it is in accordance with the soundest economic 
laws that the Oovemment of India should afford every facility for the 
employment of the largest possible amount of capital in the development 
of die landed resources of the country, it is also a course most desirable 
for it to adopt in its own interest, as well as in the interest of the people 
of England and of the entire Native jxipulatiou that is subject to its rule. 
Nor is there wanting anything to cncoumgc it in so doing, in the cha¬ 
racter and disposition of the great balk of the people who inhabit it, as 
well as in the nature of the soil with which we have to deal. For as 
regards the people, the great mass of them throughout India are agri- 
cultural; and there are no people in the world more industrious when 
they have a sufficient motive for iL The miserably paid Native, like 
the miserably {uiid English labourer, may do little for his money, but 
set him to perform a task by piece-work, where he has the option of 
earning daily as niiich or os little as he pleases, and, like the Englishman 
under similar conditions, he will generally do as much as his physical 
abilities will allow. It may be doubted, indeed, whether there are any 
more thoroughly hard-working men in the world than are to be fonnd 
engaged in many of the severer forms of labour which we witness there. 
Nor is it likely that there would ever be any scarcity of labour, however 
greatly the sphere of operations might be increased. The best proof 
that there is an inuaeose deal more such labour available than can find 
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empioTment, is to bo found in the enormous Coolie emigrction from 
India to tbe Mauritius, the Isle of Bourbon, the West Indies, and oUier 
distant places, because, as matters stand, there is not sufficient workd'or 
them at home. Nor must it be forgotten that agricultural engineering, 
in the shape of works of irrigation, which generally require a great 
' amount of skill in their execution, had attained a rerj high degree of 
excellence before such a thing as a canal had ever been constructed 
jhere. 

Then again, as regairls the land, there is none more fertile anywhere 
than the greater part of the land of India is, and none more capable of 
producing what the people of tlie country themselves want, as well as 
what the nations that trade with them most require. It is difficult 
indeed to say what it might not be made to produce, considering the 
great variety of soils and climate which it possesses, as well as the vast 
expanse of territory which it covers. On its hills, as well as in the 
• northern parts of it, will be found the vegetation of the temperate, and 
on its plains and in the southern parts, that of the torrid zone. The 
great cereals of our northern climate—wheat, barley, and oats—it is 
capable of producing in an; quantity, wd of the finest possible descrip¬ 
tion ; while, in many parts, the average number of bushels to the acre, 
obtained with comparatively little trouble, is equal to that obtained 
under tlie highest and most expciisiye system of farming on the best 
land in England. Besides these, it brings fortli in similar abundance 
other species of grain which the European palate has not been accus¬ 
tomed to, but which the Natives of the districts in which they are grown 
generally prefer to wheat, and which are equally nourishing. Of rice, 
too, it sends a considerable quantity to Europe, and could of course 
grow as much as there was a market for; os well of maize or Indian 
com, of which the use, though it is now brought chiefiy from the United 
States, I believe, is grestly extending in England. 

Sugar also India produces of the finest description, as well as all the 
products of it; and with capital the cultivation of it is capable of almost 
any possible extension. Tes, too, has now become one of the staple 
products of India; and so has coffee, both being of excellent quality. 
Then there is opium, which can also bo raised in any quantities desired, 
and indigo, of which the same may be said; and tobacco, some of which 
is equal to the finest Persian tobacco, and with which India, with proper 
instructionB as to preparing it, and under fiscal regulations that allowed 
of it, might be made to supply this country’s entire demand. Then 
there is tlie groat article, cotton—also capable of being raised in any 
quantity, and which only requires a greater amount of capital to be 
employed in its culture, to be produced in large abundance of those finer 
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kinds wh^li ore so innck preferred by the manufacturers of this country ; 
but which, from tlie greater cost of raising the crop, and the greats risk 
it runs of failure before reaching maturity, is a more proper subject of 
cuIUvation by a wealthy proprietory, like the former planters of the 
Southern States of the American Union, than for an agricultural popu¬ 
lation without capital, like the^-eater part of tlie cultivators of British 
India. 

Til-seed, with its cake mid oil, might also be pniduced in any quan¬ 
tities ; and the latter is, I believe, largely taking the place of olive-oil 
among tiio people of southern Europe. Then there is jute, now an 
article of the first importance, and hemp, and saltpetre, and hides, and 
wool, and all the otlior articles of commerce which it exports. Nor must 
I omit the cocoa-nut and its various products in the shape of fruit, and 
cordage, and matting, and ofi. Even as I write I sec that a difficulty 
has occurred witli refereuco to tlie supply of nitrate of soda by the 
Peruvian Government; but I am inclined to think that tlie same thing, 
or an equivalent, is to be foimd in tlie Kura Chanuia of Scinde, which 
forms a natural incrustation on the soil. 

If, again, we turn to the timber products of India, we shall find it 
amply endowed by nature in tliat respect also. There are, for instance, 
the teak, the finest timber-tree perhaps iu the world, and black-wood 
and jack, both of which are beautiful furniture woods, and baubul and 
sandal, besides a host of others. Of minerals, traces of gold have been 
found, and there is ironstone in abundance; while coal has also been 
found and worked to some extent. I have no doubt indeed that a proi»r 
geological examination of the whole peninsula would result in the dis¬ 
covery that it is as rich in mineral as it is in agricultural and forest 
products ; though even as it is, wo know enough to bo able to say with 
certmnty that, so far as Nature is concerned, there is no country more 
richly endowed than India is, nor more capable of repaying to the 
capitalist, with ample increase, all the money spent by him in the 
development of its resources. 

This being so, how is it, as our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, told us, in his paper on “ The Commerce of India,” read before 
the Society of Arts on the 15th February, 1871, that, while the exports 
of the produce of the United Kingdom were nearly Gl. lOs. a-head of 
the population, and those of British North America about SI. a-head, 
and those of Australia 19f. a-head, including its gold exports, or Ilf. 
a-head exclusive of them, those of India were scarcely 4s. a-head, 
excluding polirical and non-commercial remittances to this country, or 
58. a-head including them ? Do not these figures confirm in a most 
remarkable manner the views of the able founder of our English school 
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of economist*, as before giren bj me ? For here we find tMt' in these 
three countries in which the land, with slight exceptions, is the property, 
not of the Crown or the Government, bat of individuals, and in which 
consequently capital is capable of being devoted to the fullest extent to 
the development of tlicir resources, the exports of produce per head were 
2,600 per cent, in Great Britain, and 1,‘200 per cent, in British North 
America, and 7,000 per cent, including gold exports, or 4,400 per cent, 
without them, in Australia, greater than were the exports of the produce 
per head from India—a country where Uie Government is substantially 
the immediate landlord of every part of it not belonging to Native 
Princes, excepting that comparatively small portion which is comprised 
within tlie permanent settlement of Bengal; while that portion itself 
affords a striking contrast, by the extent and value of its products, by 
the immense amount of-capital that has been devoted to the development 
of its resources, and by the vast indigo and oUier factories under European 
superintendence that have been established Uiere, to the other parts of 
India, where no such fixity of tenure prevails. 

And what man of sense, 1 ask, is there who will believe for an instant 
that if the Crown had kept in its own hands all the laud in Great Britain, 
in North America, and in Australia, letting it out at rents fixed by itself 
—by whatever name you may call them—to the immediate cultivators 
of it, as the Govoniuient does over the greater part of India, the export 
of the products of our own coui»try, or of either of those colonies, would 
have been at oil greater per head than it is there; or that we should 
have been a bit better off in the way of roads, or water communication, 
or mines, or factories, or farm-buildings, or any of those other things 
essential for the development of the agricnltnral, and mineral, and com¬ 
mercial wealth of a nation, than India is ? If there be such a one, he 
has only to turn to the pages of our own earlier histoiy and see what 
the state of England was before its land was freed from the shackles 
which bound it, and which were not very dissimilar to those by which 
the gp'eater part of India is still bound. ' It was not till the land of 
England, with the exception of the small remaining private domain of 
the ■ Sovereign, had ceased to be the property of tlie Crown, and it was 
not till that in Uie hands of its feudatories had ceased to be subject to 
feudal incidents, and the tenure was converted into one of free and 
common socage by the celebrated Act of Charles II., Umt England 
began to exhibit that wonderful developmint of its landed resources 
which has been the foundation of ail its agricultural, manufacturing, and 
oommercial prosperity. Not that there was not still left much ^o amend 
in the shape of the restrictions on the power of tenants for life under 
family settlements, the taking tithes in kind, which was a direct tax 
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npon impn^vemcnts in agriculture, and the impcclinionta to the fullest 
development of n property’s capabilities by the incidents of customary 
and* copyhold temu-es. These, however, were comparatively minor 
matters, and subsequent legislation has done much towards their 
mitigation or removal. 

And while wo see the effect of so fully opening up the means of. 
developing the landed resources of a country thus exhibited in ite 
exports, wo shall find further exemplifications of the trutli of those 
economic doctrines, in so far as tliey relate to the augmentation Urns 
occasioned in the wealth of the individual members of a community, as 
well as in the revenues of the State at large. 

Taking the first point os to individual wealth, and Confining ourselves 
to the cases of the United Kingdom and of India, we find that in the 
former, the income-tax, not descending below incomes of 1001. and the 
population being about 30,000,000, produces between ’0,000,0001. and 
10,000,0001. sterlingannually; while in British India, where thetaxdescends 
very much indeed below that limit, end of which the population is about 
150,000,000, it only produced, if I remember rightly, at the last return I 
saw, somewhere about 1,400,0001. annually. Looking next to the result 
on the public income of the country, we find that the United Kingdom 
pays, wholly irrespectively of the rent of Uie Crown domains, and of 
what remains unredeemed of the land tax, over 70,000,0001. sterling into 
the Treasury annually ; while British India, with five times the popula¬ 
tion, pays only 51,000,000/., ar.d of this about 21,000,0001. are simply 
the rental of the land of the country, and 8,000,0001. the produce of tlio 
opium monopoly, and over 6,000,0001. tlie produce of the salt tax, leaving 
scarcely more than 16,000,000/. sterling as paid by these 150,000,000 of 
people in respect of the items which fni'nish almost the entire amount 
of the seventy and odd millions jiaid into Uie United Kingdom Treasury. 
Nor is this all; for, while the sum levied in the United Kingdom is 
subject to a very moderate abatement on account of the expenses of col¬ 
lection, leaving almost the whole amount available for tlio general pur¬ 
poses of the country, the great bulk of the Indian revenue, consisting of the 
land rental, entails so heavy an expenditure, in the shape of commis¬ 
sioners, and collectors, and surveyors, and settlement officers, and all the 
host of clerks and other minor officials connected with them, as to leave 
a comparatively much smaller surplus availably for general purposes; 
while little or none of it ever finds its way back to the land, in the shape 
of tliat outlay and those improvements which every landlord, be bis 
estate great or small, ought to make forliis tenants ;—outlay, 1 may add, 
which the Native Gktvernments which we have superseded did habitually 
make for theirs; for their revenue arising, as it did, out of a share in 
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kind of the produce, it was their interest to do so, thej being Hathier part- 
uers in the culUvation than landlords, in the sense in which we have con- 
stttnted onrselree in British India. But wlien an individual landlord in 
any country neglects this plain duty of his position, he inflicts an evil 
on it commensurate with the extent of his possessions; how great, there¬ 
fore, must be the evil when these possessions extend to an entire empire, 
with a population of 160,000,000, as is the case of those of our Govern¬ 
ment in India I 

Let us turn next to another test, which is a very true indicator of 
the extent to which capital con be, or is, applied to the purposes of 
landed improvement. Tliis is the rate at which money can be ordinarily 
obtained on landed security. Now, in Great Britam we know that 
money can always be obtained on such security, at from four to four and 
n-half per cent, in any quantity required; and it does not exceed five or 
five and a-half per cent, in Ireland. But in British India no money is, as 
a rule, obtainable on such securi^, except in respect of the lands com¬ 
prised within the permanent settlement of Bengal, or the Faxendary set¬ 
tlement in the island of Bombay, or of other lands held under some 
special conditions, which exempt them from tlie operation of the usual 
Government assessment, at a lower rate of interest than 20 per cent, per 
annum; while as much os 40 is somctinies paid by persons cultivatiiig 
directly under the Government. Is it not clear, therefore, that while Uie 
Government will not—or, to do it justice, I may say cannot—afford the 
mon^ for the improvements which in every country are expected to be 
made at the cost ot the landlord and not of the tenant, the tenant himself 
is precluded from making them, by the fact of his baring to pay sneh enor¬ 
mous intereet for the capital that wonld be required, he having no security 
to offer but a customary right of occupancy, so long ns he continues to 
pay the rent which the Government from time to time may impose ? 

I hope 1 may be pardoned for going at sneh length into those points, 
but it is necessary to state them in order to show what really are tlie 
results of our present land system in India—a system as injurious to 
the best interests of the Government itself as it is to those of the people 
there, and of which the injnrions consequences are in turn reflected 
back on to the people, the manufacturers, the merchants, and the ship¬ 
owners of Great Britain. All these are equally interested in removing 
every obstacle to the fullest development of the almost inoxhanstible 
landed resources of India. Nor is the Crown itself less interested in tlie 
question Uiaii they are, for it is by tliis means alone that any solid foun¬ 
dation con be laid for its empire there. Its Ministers should also bear 
in mind that India, like England, is essentially aristocratic in its ideas; 
and that iJie Native Princes, and chiefs, and nobles, and great landl 
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holders that are left there, might be far more than mere ornamental 
pillars of our Indian political edifice (as indeed they proved to be during 
the "Mutiny) if we could only, once for all, lay aside all the remnants of 
our former grasping policy, and pay some greater regard to Native 
rights and Native feelings than^we have of late yeans done. We have 
sense enough to see in-Europe that the levelling of these orders tends in 
no way to the real advantage of a country, but that, on the contrary, 
the confiscation of tlieir lands and wealth, by drying up so many sources 
of productive labour, ouly adds to the poverty, instead of increasing the 
riches both of the Government and of tlie con>muiiily. It is not by 
destruction, but by building up, that nations and individuals arrive at 
the highest prosperity. 

Tlie time my paper has already occupied prevents my being able to 
go at any lengtli into the details of the measures I would propose to 
effect the objects we should have in view; but I must ask to be allowed 
to trespass so much longer on your patience as briefly to indicate Uiem. 
The policy towards the Native Princes and chiefs of India laid down in 
Lord Canning’s proclamation, I would rigorously maintjun in all its 
integrity, and that in the plain obvious sense of it in which it was under¬ 
stood by them. The plighted word of our and their beloved Soverwgn 
should never be departed from in one iota either of letter or of spirit, 
or be attempted to be explained away; no matter what the tempta- 
tion or what the pretext that might be urged in any particular instance 
for so doing. They should have the sanre security for the enjoyment 
in perpetuity of all their rights and of all their possessions as the 
Northnmberlands, the Westminsters, tlie Bedfords, the Devonshires, 
the Portlands, and all the other great members of our English aris¬ 
tocracy have. Their titles rest on the same foundation—that of grants 
froti) preceding sovereigns, whether of England or of India, in the first 
instance; and tltose grants should be equally respected by our Govern¬ 
ment in India as they are here ; even though, as it h^pens in both 
cases, the military or other feudal services in which they mostly had 
their origin are no longer required. Such grants, in sneient times, in 
India were often engraved on plates of copper, to make them more 
durable; I would engrave them on plates of steel, if that would add to - 
their permanence and their security. The word “resumption,” like that 
of “ annexation,” should be utterly blotted out of the official dictionary; 
and arguments ought not to be put forth, as a ground for depriving 
Indian Princes and nobles of their possessions, which no Minister would 
dare to apply to the corresponding class here at home. Their prosperity, 
however great, will cause no dimination of our wealth ; on the contrary, 
it will send its rills ilirongb a thousand different channels into oar 
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treoBtiry, as 'well as into onr oiher subjects’ pockets, all of whom 
necessarily profit largely by the expenditure of these NatiTe Courts. 

With the tenantry of onr own more immediate possessions I would 
deal with similar justice, and with similar liberality. If we cannot afford 
.the money essential for the proper cultiyation and improvement of the 
lands they occupy, we should, like fair and honest landlords, moke such 
abatement in our claims upon them ns shall enable them to do what is 
requisite themselves, in fnll scenrity of reaping the profits of the addi¬ 
tional labour and capital they expend. Nor should we fml to remember, 
that if we enable two blades of com to bo grown whore only one grew 
before, we shall bo no losers, even though wo be paid but the some rent for 
the two that we were paid before for the one; while wc shall be doubling 
the national wealth of India as well ns the income of the people there. 
This, therefore, is the principle that we should act upon—that of rather 
looking to the economic resulia of our measures, than to our own direct 
and immediate gain; and the following strike me ns some of the more 
prominent alterations in our present land system that might be intro- 
dneed. 

1. Our thirty years’ settlements should be made on the old Hindu 
basis of a sixth share to the State, instead of a tliinl or fourth. Tltc 
latter rates were well enough when the rent was taken in kind, and when 
the State found so large a jiortion of the capital required for the cultiva¬ 
tion as it did under the Native system ; but a sixUi share is quite suffi- 
oient when the payment has to be made, as now, in money, no matter 
what the prodaco sells for, and when the cnltivator receives no advances 
or pecuniary assistance from the Government but is left entirely de¬ 
pendent on bis own resources. 

2. The assessment should not be made by the acre, but on the holding, 
as witli forms on lease in Scotland and in England ; or by the Tillage, 
where the land is held in common. Because the former plan, if it docs 
not hinder, does not at all encourage increased cultivation ; as for every 
additional acre brought under the plough an addition is mode to the rent, 
notwithstanding the so-called thirty years’ settlement; while, under tho 
latter system, it is the direct interest of the cultivator to bring every 
additional acre he can nnder the plough, during tho terra of his lease, that 
tho extent of his holding or of the village lands will admit of. 

3. The distinction made in tlic assessment of land nnder sugar-cane 
and other expensive kinds of produce, and laud under cereals, should be 
wholly abolished. All lands capable of profitable tillage should be 
assessed at tho rate of grain-growing land; leaving the cnltivator to 
turn his holding, or any portion of it, to the cultivation of more expensive 
kinds of produce, if he thinks proper. These all require much more 
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capital to grow than g^in does, and the crop is gonorallj more precarious, 
for which allowance should be mode by the Government; while it is to 
its direct interest to encourage as much as. possible the application of 
capifhl in this direction, as being calculated to add so much more to the 
uational wealth, as well as, indirectly, to the receipts of the pnblic treasury. 

4. Tlie distinction between irrigated and dry craps should be similarly 
done away with, except in the single case specified by the Irlahomedan 
law, when the water is directly supplied at Uio expense of the Govern¬ 
ment Whatever results from wells dug by tlie present or preeeding 
cultivators, or from water channels or canals made by them, and supplied 
from a public stream or river, or from the natural overflow of such, should 
be allowed to make no difiercnce in the assessment. Buch result is the 
work of God, or the reward of Uio cultivator or his predecessor’s own 
ingenuity and industry, and he should be permitted to have the free en¬ 
joyment of it by the Government. The system at present followed in 
regard to such lands is in many places a direct hindrance to cultivators 
seeking in this way to increase their produce, as well as to raise the more 
expensive kind of crops, for which irrigation is require<l ; whereas it is 
the dfrect uiterest.of the Government, os well ns of tlie people, that every 
inducement should be held out to cultivators to improve their land, and 
add to its productiveness to the uttermost, by works of this kind, when 
they have the will and ability to undertake them. 

5. The proprietor, or immediate occupant under Government, of 
every holding should be entitled to all tlie minerals under it^ as well 
as to all deposits in the nature of mineral deposits on it, on payment 
of a royalty of one-tenth to the Govenimcnt. On similar conditions ho 
should be entitled to all treasure found by him on tlie land, of which 
tliero arc enormous quantities buried in India ; the bringing to light of 
every portion of which would odd to that extent to the national wealth 
there. 

6. Riparian owners, or immediate occupants under Government, 
should be free to take tlie fish of lakes and rivers, and the wild fowl 
frequenting them, without being interfered with by the servants of the 
Government. At present these are, or were when I was in India, 
farmed out annually to speculators by tlie collector, and so made a 
source of revenue. But the gain to the Government was very small; 
while the making them free would be a boon to the people, as well as 
adding to their sense of proprietorship, which the present plan detracts 
from. 

7. At the periodical revision of the' assessment, every improvement 
of a permanent character which has been made by the proprietor occu¬ 
pant should bo carefully noted, and the value of it estimated by some^ 
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impartial person, who should act as referee between himsejtf and the 
OoTemment officer; and no additional rent sliould bo charged in respect 
of any increase of rental ralue to the holding arising out of such improve¬ 
ment. The same role should apply to improvements, whether in the 
shape of roads, works of inigation, or any other kind, made by the 
proprietary occupants of a village or a district, or of any number of 
districts, at their collectire esx>onsc, as by local taxation or otherwise. 
No addition to their rent should bo made at any revision of the assess¬ 
ment in respect of the increased rental value of the land occasioned by, 
or attributable to, such improvements. 

6. Persons desirous of reclaiming waste lands sitould be allowed to 
do so, subject to any existing rights of occupancy, on the terms of its 
being rent-free for the first ten years of a thirty years’ term of settlement, 
paying a third of the usual rent for tlie secoml ten years, and two-thirds 
of the usual rent for the last ten years ; after which it should be assessed 
to them at the ordinary rates for grain-growing lands in the vicinity. 

9. All persons holding land direct from tlie Government, and subject 
to the Government assessment, should be entitled, on application to the 
collector of the district, to redeem iu perpetuity the rent payable under 
such assessment, and convert their holding into one of freehold tenure, 
on the tenns of paying ilio capitalised value of the rent so redeemed 
into the Indian Treasury, according to the principle followed iu the 
redemption of the land tax iu England; that is, by paying for every 
twenty rupees of anunol rent to be redeemed the amount that may be 
required to purchase, at the rate of the day, paper of any of the Govern¬ 
ment loans producing twenty rupees of interest annually. The money so 
paid to be devoted to the redemption of the Indian debt by the purchase 
and cancelling of the paper of it, os long as there was any. This would 
tend to give great buoyancy to the finances; the same income would be 
received, while saving all the costs of collecting it, by the Indian Trea¬ 
sury ; it would open that door to tlic iiwestinont of capital iu land and 
landed improvements in India which iig so much required, and it would 
gradually enable tlio Government to withdraw from the false position it 
now stands in, by putting it iu the power of all who desire it to acquire 
tlio fee-simple of tlie lands iu which they have now merely a right of 
occupation, at any rent the settlement officers may from time to time 
think fit to put upon them. Freedom of sale, and freedom of purchase, 
and freedom of use, would then be established; and my creed has always 
been tliat free trade in land is as essential to the complete development 
of oveiy country's resources as is free trade in othei- articles. 

It is by sucli l^islation as this, of which I have endeavoured to give 
a brief outline, that we may hope to make India what it ought to be— 
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happy, conteutod, and prosperous in itself, and a source of wealth, and 
sti'eugth to the nation of which it is a dependeney. The greater our 
generosity to it, the richer will be the fruits we shall reap from that 
genSrosity, not merely fiuaucially and socially, but also politically. For 
under such altered conditions, no 'foreign potentate, however ambitious, 
would over dream of invading it, os he would know that ho would have 
to meet not only us, but all tlio Pruices and people of India, in arms, 
defendiug not our, but their own, landed possessions ; and united to us 
by the strongest of human ties, those of gratitude and of self-interest. 

The Chairuak said that, after the very interesting and instructive ad¬ 
dress they had just heard, it would bo evident to the members that he 
had not overstated Colonel liathbume’s abilities on introdneing £im to 
their notice. (Hear.) The subject was one of the greatest importance 
to Indio, and ho would be glad to hoar any remarks which the members 
might desire to make upon the lecture. 

Colonel Fus.voh concurred in tlio eulogistic remarks which had just 
fallen from the Chairman as regards tlic lecture tlicy hadjnst heard; and 
as his experience, like Colonel liathbome's, extended over many years in 
India, he might venture to express an opinion on the matter. Ho entirely 
agreed in the opinion that the redemption of the land in India was a 
groat necessity ; and his idea of the moitner in which this shoold be 
carried into olToct was, tliat whore the cultivator of the land desired to 
redeem tlio land he tilled, no other person should be allowed to come in 
and buy over him, that is, if ho were willing to pay a certain number of 
years’ rent. Some such simple way as this would bo most acceptable to 
tliousands of people in India. The subject, however, was one that re¬ 
quired much deliberate tliought, so that he was unwilling to enter into 
the consideration of it more at length off-hand; and in tliis conviction he 
would saggest that in sending tlio report of the proceedings of the East 
India Association to the societies affiliatcil with it in India, an intimation 
should be given that the Association desired to elicit opinion on the sub- 
joct, witli a view of gathering facts. If this were done, the Associatioa 
could resume the discussion at some future time, and perhaps arrive 
at some definite and sound conclusion. Colonel French concluded by 
thanking Colonel Rathbome for the trouble he had taken in the arrange¬ 
ment and composition of his very lucid address. 

Mr. L T. Prichabd said he quite agreeil with Colonel French hi his < 
admiration of the interesting and instructive paper which had been given 
by Colonel Ratlibome. But in discussing this question of the land 
tenure of India, they were in danger of losing sight of one most im- 
pniiimt principle—a principle to which, at the meetings of the East India 
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Association, he bad so freqaentlj ndrorted vrhenerer ho vas c^lod opon 
to speak, that ho was now almost ashamed to repeat it. It was, that it was 
most necessary to keep in mind, wbeiioror they were discussing any 
matter concerning India, (liat they were speaking of a country nearly as 
large as Enrope, and inhabited by different races, who differed as much 
from each other in manners, customs, and religion as the various nations 
of Europe. He thought it was in consequence of their losing sight of 
this fact, and goucralising from their own local experience, that those 
who attempted to deal with difficult problems of Indian political eco¬ 
nomy were in danger of being lod and leading others astray. Those 
gendemon whose experience, like his own, was chiefly gained in Upper 
India, would agree witli him that a system which might be admirably 
adapted for, say. Western India, would not by any means be so well 
adapted to the other parts of the Peninsula. As regards the. land tenure 
question, it were much to be desired that some gentleman like Colonel 
Eathbome, who could afford tlie time to devote himself to the task, should 
endeavour to collect together in one volnmc a list of all the existing 
land tenures of Indio. If this could be done, a work would bo provided 
of the greatest possible utility. Tenures of land differ so much in India 
that it is almost imjmssiblc to devise any one system which will be fitted 
for the whole country. As regards the jiroposal to redeem the laud 
revenue in the part of the countiy of which he spoke—the North-west 
Provinces and tJie Pniijaub—it would be in vain to offer Uie feo-simple 
for sale, for no one would buy it. The people have not sufficient con¬ 
fidence in the permanence of tlie British rule; their traditions and habits 
natandlj indnee them to look forward to political changes, and they 
.would say, “If we pay this sum and redeem the revenue, some other 
European Power may come, oue of these days, and toko possession of the 
country. We shall then lave simply thrown our money away.” If the 
offer were made to the people of Upper India, such, he was convinced, 
would be tlicir answer. As regards Colonel Eiithbome’s remarks on the 
. mineral resources of India, he might mention that he had attended a 
c mference of the Society of Arts on the previous Friday evening, where, 
under the presidency of Sir Louis Mallet, an address was delivered by 
Mr. W. T. Blaudford on the mineral products of India. Mr. BlandforJ 
is one of the best authorities on this subject, and he (the speaker) oould 
only repeat what he said at that meeting, that he hod heard with great 
dismay Mr. Bhuidford's declaration that the mineral resources of India 
were comj)aratively worthless. He says that tlio result of a wide survey 
of the country, added to information which he had acquired from the 
. sources which were to be depended upon, had led him to tliat conclusion. 
, He did not mean to say that there are no minerals at all in India, but 
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tliat, practically, what there are are worthless, because they would not 
pay the cost of working. Coming from so good an authority, he (the 
speaker) did not venture to dispute the statement; at the same time one 
coulc^ not help wondering whence all the wealth and abundance of pre¬ 
cious metals and precious stones had come which hod made India in former 
days one of the richest countries in the world, and how it came about 
that it should bo now one of thh poorest. 

Mr. IliDDKLi, pointed to the fact that there were in existence 
immeusc coal-fields in India of enormous thickness. 

Mr. PnioHAno said that Mr. Blandford met that by contending that 
the cost of extracting it from the earth was too great to admit of pro¬ 
fitable production. He was free to confess that, prior to hearing Mr. 
Blandford’s address, he entertained far different opinions regarding the 
mineral resources of the country. 

Mr. H. B. RiDDRL.li said he quite agreed with Mr. Prichard’s remark, 
that it was generally utterly impracticable to argue, from the success or 
applicability of a measure in one part of Indio, that it would bo suc¬ 
cessful or applicable to tlio whole Peninsula; this was especially the 
case with questions affecting the land. It might, indeed, be feasible to 
permit the redemption of a sufficient amount of the land-tax to pay off 
the debt, but tliis could only be done in districts where the land-tax 
was permanently settled. As to whether the land revenue should every¬ 
where be permanently fixed, that was a distinct question, and one which 
must in great measure depend upon tlie view taken of the duties of the 
Qovenimcut. If the Government was a trust, a sufficient revenue must 
be raised for the maintenance of onlor and authority, and it would be 
very wrong to give up to a clni>a the prospective increase in the value of 
tlie land, which is tlio property of the whole nation. (Hear, hear.) How¬ 
ever, that perhaps was a matter in which they would all disagree. 
(“ Hoar, hoai‘,” and laughter.) Anotlier point raised by Colonel Rath- 
bome had reference to the mineral riches of India. Colonel Rath- 
bome proposed that every holder should be entitled to all the minerals 
under his land, as well os to all deposits in the nature of mineral deposits 
on it, on payment of a royalty of one-tenth to the Gh>vemment: and 
the holder is also to have the fee-simple of his laud. There seemed to 
be strong objections to such a course, for he knew of but very few places 
indeed in India where the mineral deposits had been efficiently worked 
by any other agency than that of a company or by Government; and if 
the cultivator or occupier whose holdings are very small were to have 
the power to prohibit this, the probability was that it would not bo 
done at all. Every cotter holding four or five acres would have the 
power of slopping any improvement which might suggest itself; and 
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'while the interests of the country would thus be injuriojisly affected, it 
was more than doubtful if cren the indiyidual would be beneJted. Nor 
could he .agree with Colonel Rathborae’s reprobation of the distinotibn 
made in the assessment of land under sugar-cane and other yalifablo 
produce, and land under cereals. It would be unfair to abolish the dis¬ 
tinction, for if one soil was more fertile ai\d more profitable than another 
there was no more injustice in levying u^n it a proportionately higher 
rate than in the case of the income-tax, of which a rich man pays more 
than a poor man. The fact was, that in thooriziug on the duties of a 
Government it was wrong to place generosity in the front os a first duty; 
tlie Qovomment duty as trustees imposed Justice on them as their abiding 
principle and to bo merely generous to some they must be unjust to 
others. Though, however, ho differed from some of the arguments 
brought forward by Colonel Ratliboruo, he heartily concuned in some 
other of the views which had been expressed in his valuable address. 

Mr. GaonoE Noble Taylor said it might perhaps be useful for the 
purposes of the present discussion if he gave to the meeting very briefly 
the resnlts of hia special experionco on one branch of the subject under 
discussion—namely, the redemption of the land revenue of India. 
Those gentlemen were undoubtetlly right who had spoken of the difii- 
cnlties of applying one uniform sot of rules or principles to a country so 
vast, and comprising so great a variety of people, languages, and 
customs, os India. At tlie same time, so fur as tlio question under dis¬ 
cussion was concernoil, lie believed there was but one principle underlying 
the land tenures of every part of India, however various and complicated 
these tenures might appear to be; and that was, that tlie ryot cultivator 
is a co-proprietor either with the Government, as in Madras and Bombay, . 
or with the superior landlord, as in Northern India. The hereditary holder 
or peasant proprietor, x>aying a fixed rent, either permanently or for a 
term of years, looks upon the land in much tlie same sense as a proprietor 
in England. Ho cannot, or ought not, to be ousted from his laud as 
long as he pays the rent. 

Mr. P. P. Gordok : But what if Qovemraeiit arbitrarily raise his 
rout, and he cannot (lay 7 (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Taylor said that was, of course, n contingency which would 
seriously interfere witli the value of his property. But he did not 
propose to enter uixm that phase of the question on the present occasion. 
His argument was that peniianency of tenure could bo secured by a 
fixed annual rent or assessment, quite as well os by the redemption of the 
land revenue or the payment of a lump sum once for all. His 
experience as Commissioner for the setUcinent of imims, or rent-free 
lands, in the Mmlras Presidency, ha<I conlimied him in the opinion he 
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had previo]jsly - formed, that what the people really wanted was per¬ 
manency of tenure, in whaterer form that could be best applied. Ho had 
Visited every district from end to end of the Madras Presidency, and 
ente?ed into familiar intercourse with the people; and haying looked 
into the question from every point of view, he was perfectly persuaded 
that it was hopeless to expect tliat the country would, within any 
reasonable period, be rich enough to enable the proprietors to redeem 
the land revenue to any considerable extent. As an illustration of 
this fact, he would now give the practical result of the operations of the 
Commission to which he hod alluded. Under the rules which were 
framed for the guidance of the department, an option was given to every 
holder of an in^, either to retain his land rent-free, subject to the usual 
conditions under which such lauds wore held, or to make the in^m his 
own indefeasible property by the payment of a trifling quit-rent 
equivalent to about oue-eighth of the ordinary assessment. The latter 
alteniative was accepted by the largo majority of the inimdars; and the 
pecuniary result of this settlement was, speaking from memory, an 
additional revenue to the Government of about thirteen lakhs of rupees, 
or 130,0001. a-year. But there was the further option allowed to the 
iu4mddrs of redeeming this quit-rent by the payment, once for all, of 
twenty times its amount; thus converting their land into what was 
called an absolute freehold. Of this supposed boon the inam(Urs availed 
themselves to the extent only of about one or two hundred rupees. 
After such an experience os that, he thought it was hopeless to expect 
that proprietors of land in India generally would attempt to redeem 
their annual rents, except to an iusignifleant extent, for generations 
to come. Mr. Taylor remarked, in conclusion, that there were many 
interesting points of detail noticed in Colonel Rathbome’s able 
paper, but he would not occupy the time of the meeting by discussing 
them now. 

Mr. Elliot said that as regards decreasing the laird-tax he thought 
it would be a grand advantage to reduce it, os proposed by Colonel liath- 
bome, to one-sixth of the net produce. But although he would like to 
see this done, lie must confess he did not seo how the Government could 
be carried on with such a decreased revenue. His reason for recom¬ 
mending the course, however, was that he had cultivated land in India 
to see what could be got out of il, and he had made a memorandom of 
the result as follows :— 
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Acooumt of Paddy Cdltivatios for Onb Year. 

r 

Expenditure. 


Cooliee .Jig. 29 0 0 

Tax. 10 8 8 ■ 

Seed . 4 0 0 

Tyto Male Buffalos. 24 0 0 

One Plough . 0 6 0 


lis. 67 14 8 

IteceipU. 

Paddj at 5 Bs. per Hare.Bs. 52 8 0 

Sold Buffalos (2) . 25 0 0 

Straw. 2 14 8 

12 Seers Fndilj (omitted above) . 0 5 0 


80 11 8 
67 14 8 


Balance in favour.Bs. 12 13 0 


To this he might append the remwk that the coolies were not looked 
after properly ; and the crops were deficient in straw and grain by about 
one-tliird. The patldy field was about 300 yai'ds long and GO wide, or, 
in round numbers, about acres. Ho was tliereforo bound to confess 
that the profit on tliis cultivation was extremely snaall—so small, that 
he adopted the plan of letting his rice-lands for nothing. It seemed to 
him io show that the profit of cultivation was so small, that a decrease 
in the land-tax was an imperative duty. It wonld, concluded the 
speaker, bo a very instructive and interesting thing if the experience of 
others in various parts of India could be gathered together on this 
subject, for, of course, his own experieucc was local and limited. 

Major-Qencral W. F. Marriott said that if, as he gathered from the 
remarks which had fallen from a previous speaker, Colonel Bathbome’s 
paper would be transmitted to India, he hoped that it would not be sent 
as expressing the opinion of the Association, unless, after thorough dis¬ 
cussion, it should be found that Colonel Bathbome’s opinions were really 
shared by the majority of the members of tJie Association. For, although 
he entirely agreed with Colonel Batlibome’s remarks as to the spirit and 
motives with wliich we should entertain tlie q^uestion of such measures as 
proposed by Colonel Bathborue, yet, as respects the principal drift of his 
argpimonts, which appeared to bo in favour of a permanent settlement 
and eventual redemption of the land-tax, he entirely differed from him. 
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The chief impression left on his mind nt the close of the address was of 
the wonderful vitality of some fallacies; for he heard Colonel Rath- 
bom6, if he had rightly understood him, offer the supposed wealth and 
prosperity mduced by the permanent settlement in Bengal as an argu¬ 
ment for introducing a similar measure throughout India—an argument 
which, he supposed, would be geilerally admitted to have not the slightest 
foundation in fact. Colonel Rathborne seemed to entertain the notion 
that the great difference between the wealth of England and India was 
due to the differences of land tenure in the two countries. Indeed, it 
seemed to him that Colonel Rathbome’s views were infected by many 
economic and historic fallacies. He had come to tlie meeting quite 
ignorant of the line of argument to be adopted, and he hod not even 
mode notes during the reading of the paper; so that, if he were to 
attempt an adeqnatc reply on the spur of the moment, he would probably 
treat the matter confusedly; but if it should be the pleasure of the 
meeting to adjourn the debate, he would be happy to continue the dis¬ 
cussion in a careful and deliberate manner at tlie next meeting. 

Mr. P. P. GonnoN said he was one of tliose benighted individuals 
who still believed in the economical advantages of tlte settlement, not¬ 
withstanding the more than doubtful “ demonstrations ” to which General 
Marriott had referred; although until the address of Colonel Rathborne 
had been printed and considered at leisure, it would be premature to 
enter into a lengthened consideration of the subject. It would be 
sufficient now to say, however, that ho differed entirely from the last 
speaker, and so far from the fallacy resdng with Colonel Rathborne, or 
with the supporters of the permanent settlement, ho thought it rested 
with those who opposed it. (Hoar, hear.) The opinions to which General 
Marriott had given expression had, to his mind, been completely refuted 
•over and over again; and he would be happy to meet him on the question, 
and prove that it was so. He firmly believed that the prosperity and 
advancement of India depended npon the land being, perhaps slowly and 
gradnally, but ultimately held on fixed tenure by the inhabitants of the 
country. As a latrded proprietor in Britain, he felt that if he had not 
that land in fee-simple his feeling towards it would be very different; 
and if his tenants had not been for centuries identified with the land and 
held their farms on fixed terms for a definite period and which the 
proprietor had no power to alter, their feeling towards it would be very 
different also. He firmly believed that no country could depend on being 
resolutely defended, or rapidly and permanently improved, unless the 
bulk of die land is held by the inhabitants on a satisfactory and firm 
tenure. He had visited large portions of India, and he was absolutely 
certain dtat the change he had indicated would be most desirable for all 
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concerned, for eren in what was called the “ benighted district of 
Madras he found existing the feeling towhich he had referred. Indeed, 
he held in his band a letter from a rajah, in which he confessed t6 this 
aentiment, but owned that he dared not openly arow it, for fear of giving 
offence to the Goremment ofikials. And nothing was more certain than 
that in proportion as the Government 'yields to this feeling regarding 
the land, will they be looked up to as administrators and rulers; and he 
therefore earnestly hoped to sec the day when the Natives of India, in 
the same manner as Englishmen, will enjoy the right, on equitable terms, 
of holding their land in fee-simple. 

Major-General Mabhiott explained that he did not mean to imply 
that the permanent settlement in itself involved a fallacy, but that the 
inferences drawn from its resnlts were made use of in such a manner as 
to deserve that title. 

Mr. G. Sabapathi Itab said that, as a Native landed proprietor, the 
remarks he wonld venture to make might be of use. He believed the re¬ 
medial measures suggested by Colonel Rathbome would be very valuable 
if put into practice; and there was not the slightest doubt that the land 
revenue should be reduced as soon os possible, because the people were 
crying out against the immense burden it involved. Agricnltnral labour 
at ite best was not so profitable an undertaking; hence anything which so 
severely crippled its energy as this tax should be made as light as pos¬ 
sible. But he could not agree with Colonel Rathbome’s suggestion that 
the taxation of " wet ” and " dry ” lands should be assimilated, for that 
wonld be nnjnst, as placing the one at a disadvantage. If all lands were 
equally taxed, whether “ wet” or “ dry,” or irrigated by Government or 
not, the natural resnlt would be a crowding of the people on the better 
portions of the country, and the remainder would be left a desert. 

Colonel Ratbbornb observed that his idea was not to raise the taxa¬ 
tion of one to the other, but to reduce them both to a low level. 

Mr. Sabafathi Iyau said the resnlt wonld be the same. Cultivators 
would abandon “ dry ” cultivation, and resort to “ wet ” lands. As re¬ 
gards the mineral products of India, his experience was that Government 
did not interfere with them when discovered by the holders of land. Iron¬ 
stone was discovered on land in his possession, and if ho hod desired to 
work it, the Government would have raised no objection. 

Mr. Prichard : Did you try ? 

Mr. Sabafathi Itah : No, I was then unaware of the value of the 
discovery, 

Mr. Prichard ; Then yon do not know what, the Government would 
have done. (“Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 

Mr. Sabafathi Iyah proceeded to obsciwe that to redeem the land. 
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the marhc? value of which was uncertain, owing to various causes well 
known to all, would involve the sinking of capital for a certain re- 
tum^of not more than five per cent., whereas in India there was no difB- 
cultj in finding investments with the best scenritj, at six per cent.; and 
oven twelve per cent, was not uncommon. Under these circumstances, with 
all that could be said in praise oT fcc-simplc right, the redemption of the 
land-tax must necessarily proceed, if it did at all, very slowly ; but if the 
Government were to reduce tlie price, and, instead of demanding twenty 
times the rental as the purchase, ask only, say, ten times, then the 100 
rupees to which Mr. Noble Taylor had referred would be speedily con¬ 
verted into the 150,0001. 

Colonel FnsMCH at this point suggested the adjournment of the 
discussion, and after some desultory conversation, this was agreed to 
by a large majority, Mr. Pkichaud expressing a hope that the ad¬ 
journed meeting would not, as was too often the case, be composed 
almost entirely of those who had not attended the first meeting, and 
who were consequently unaware of what had been done before. 

Colonel Rathbornb having expressed his intention to reserve any 
renrarks which he hod to make in reply until the termination of the 
adjourned discussion, a vote of thanks was unanimously voted to him 
on the motion of Captain Falmbr, Acting Honorary Secretary of the 
Association ; and a similar compliment having been paid to the Chair¬ 
man, the meeting terminated. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1873. 

E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., C.B., M.P. (Chairman of the Council of the 
Association), ih tub Chair. 

Paper read by W. Tayler, Esq. 

Publicity the Chtarania for Justice; or, “The Silent Chamber” at 

Whitehall. 

A HBSTiHO of the East India Association was held in the Theatre of the 
Society of Arts, on the evening of Thursday, May 1, 1878, the occasion 
being the delivery of an address by Mr. W. Tayler, late Commissioner 
of Patna, entitled “ Publicity the Guarantee for Justice ; or, ‘ The Silent 
Chamber’at Whitehall.” 

E. B. Eastwick, Esq., M.P., occupied the chair, and among those 
present were Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.8.L; Sir Arnold Remboli; 
Juland Danvers, Esq. (India-ofiice); Colonel P. T. French ; Colonel 
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A. B. Rathbome; Colond E. Hcmery; Colonel David Briggs j J. 
A. Brereton, Esq.; Andeijce Cowajee, Esq.; Mr. lltudus Prichard; 
Surgeon-Major Atchcson; John Bruce Norton, Esq.; Surgeon-Major 
Townsend, &c. 

Captain W. C. PAr.NBa, Acting Honorary Secretary, stated that he 
had received letters from several distinguished gentlemen, in which, 
from rarions causes, they expressed their regret at being unable to attend 
the meeting. Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Sir George Balfour had 
written to say that the iiiiminenco of an important division in the House 
of Commons compelled their absence from the meeting. A letter from 
Sir Charles Wingfield explained that ho had to attend a funeral that day; 
and Major Evans Bell, whom severe domestic affliction prevented from 
being present, observed in his letter, “ I think that some plan for the 
" regular and public hearing of political appeals from India is most urgently 
“ required. Great abuses have sprung up from the present irregular and 
“ secret system, all of which, though frequently used as reproaches against 
« the unfortunate appellants, are discreditable solely to our Qoventment 
Not only is there now, in addition to the very expensive system of 
“ recognized Parliamentary Agency, a great deal of irregnlar and sup- 
" posiUtious Parliamentary Agency looking out for Indian clients ; but 
“ there is, to my knowledge, more than one centre of agency for corrupt 
“ inlimidation which preys upon the ignorance of Indian petitioners. 
“ All this would disappear before an open tribunal.” A letter had also 
been received from an experienced and able officer well known to the 
public, but who did not wish his name to be given. He said, “ It is 
“ indeed timo that something should be done to allow the public at 
« home and in India to know what occurs in that august assembly, * The 
" Silent Chamber of Whitehall.’ I can compare it to nothing but the 
“ Conclave of the Doge of Venice. Its present constitution is wholly 
» un-English, and places two hundred millions of British subjects at the 
“ mercy of tlio Secretary of State, who even UHUips the patronage of the 
“ Governor-General, who is by law responsible for the realization of the 
" revenue, and for the tranquillity of India. How difierent is this state 
“ of things from that which existed under the administration of the late 
much-abused Ea.st India Court of Directors ! In the first place a 
certain number went out of office annually, and others were elected by 
“ the whole body of the proprietors of stock. The measures of the 
“ Court of Directors were discussed publicly on the requisition of a 
" limited number of proprietors, and when the Court of Directors were 
" in a minority tho proprietors demanded a ballot. In Indio, too, there 
“ was a virtual restraint on the Governors ; for, although they might 
“ adopt a measure against the vote of the majority of their council, each 
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“ of the menbere dissenting was bound by the oath be took on his entrance 
“ into office to record his reason for dissent. These minutes were 
“ re|rulnrly transmitteil to England ; so tliat in effect no Governor since 
“ the time of Clive and Hastings acted on his own responsibility. It 
“ is to be regretted that some such rule does not exist in the 
“ Council of India at Wljitehall, not necessarily for publica- 
“ tion ; but any such dissent should be liable, to be called for 
“ by Parliament, os was the case in the late Board of Control. 

“ If I recollect aright, there was a motion brought forward within the 
“ last two years in the House of Lords to confer on the Secretary of 
“ State of the Council of India the election of the whole of the sixteen 
“ members, instead of only half, the other half being elected by the 
“ members themselves. It was opposed by Lord Ellcnborough and some 
“ other noble lords who had held office in India; but was, however, 

“ supported by Lonl Lawrence, a member of the Council, and by one 
“ noble lord unconnected with India. But nothing more has been heard 
“ of the measure. Had it been carried, it would have rendered the 
“ Council a type of the Cabinet of tlie House of Commons, with tliis 
essential difference, that the measures of the Minister can only take ^ 
“ place (as in the case of the Court of Directors) when supported by the 
** majority of the House, subject to the assent of the House of Lords, the 
“ argimients on both sides being reported on the following day by the 
“ public press. Above ail, it is desirable that the Council in England 
“ should be composed of members representing each of the subordinate 
“ Governments in India, as has been even found expedient in the. 
“ Supreme Court at Calcutta; and how much more is it requisite in 
“ that of Whitehall 1 ” 

The Chairman said he regretted very much that circumstances should 
have combined to cause the absence of so many from the meeting, but 
they had consolation in the fact that there were several gentlemen 
present who thoroughly understood the subject which would be brought 
forward, and therefore the discussion would be a profitable one. Of 
course the subject down for discussion, as every one who had considered 
it was aware, was beset with difficulties. On the one hand, it was 
extremely desirable that the Native Princes of India should have open- 
handed justice; but on the other hand, there was the obstacle that any 
court which might be established would be, to a certain extent, a check 
on the power of the Viceroy. That was the objection generally urged ; 
but, in the face of the extreme injustice which had been done in certain 
cases, he did not think it should be allowed to stand. He himself could 
bear witness to the fact that injustice was frequently the result of the 
present system, because he was thoroughly acquainted—no one perhaps 
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more so—what went on in Scinde in connection with Ameers. 
Those mlcra were deUtroned upon evidence wliich would not have home 
the light of da; ; and the same thing has occurred again and agaii] in 
other cases. The reason for this was not far to seek. Tlioy were all 
aware how difficult it was to uicte out exact Justice, even Vith all the 
advantages of an English court of law. ^ How infinitely were these diffi¬ 
culties increased when the Jiietliod was that pnrsned in regard to India, 
however strong and sincere the desire to be impartial! When the case 
of a Native Prmce is being dealt with, the evidence is collected by certain 
inferior officers on the spot, and that evidence is sent to the Govenror- 
Oeneral many hundreds of miles away. There is no c.xamination of the 
person who might he supposed to hare the greatest stake in tlie matter, 
and no confronting of witnesses; nil is decided at an immense distance 
from the spot where the charge has been raised. The result is, in most 
cases, if not a total shipwreck of justice, at all events a plunge into 
perfect obscurity, where it is impossible to tell whether justice is done or 
not. It is upon this question that Mr. Tayler would now address them. 

Mr. W. Tayler then delivered the following address:— 

Tlio subject which I wish to bring before you this evening, though not 
very attractive in its character, comprises several que.stions of manifiist 
importance, both as regards the interests of a large and iutluentinl por¬ 
tion of the Natives of India, the principles of enlightened administration, 
and the honour of the British Government. 

Whatever may have been tltc sins, errors, or shortcomings of that 
Oovernmeit in days gone by, it is impossible to deny that, as compared 
with other Powers—Hindu or Maliomedan—the British name has 
been generally regarded with respect and reverence. Making allow¬ 
ance for occasional ignorance, self-sufficiency, or overweening ambition, 
the principles of English administration have, in profession at least, dur¬ 
ing the last century, been the principles recognized by civilized coimtries, 
and each as commend themselves to the approbation of reasonable men. 

And this may be said to bo especially the case in the departments 
organized for the administration of justice throughout the territories sub¬ 
ject to the British regulations. Though the general tenour of tlicse 
regulations is doubtless tolerably well known to most of the gentlemen 
now present, there yet may Im some (especially as I perceive that we are 
honoured by the presence of ladies) for whose benefit, with a view to the 
better understanding of the special subject which we are about to 
discuss, I would wish to point out some circumstances connected with 
their first enactment. 

In 1765,1 need hardly remind yon, that event took place which trans¬ 
ferred the supreme <‘xecutive power (callctl the Uewaiiy) from the 
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Emperor Delhi to the great East India Company. In 1703, during 
the reign of Lonl Cornwallis, the first regular series of laws was formally 
promulgated. These laws provided for all branches of the Executive 
Oovemmeiit, the collection of the i-evenno, and the general administration 
of justice; and by theso laws, mollified, explained, and extended, tlie whole 
civil machinery is to the present day regulatcil. It is with the judicial 
branch of that machinery that my present observations are connected. 

It is not my pnrjMse to enter upon an investigation of the mode in 
which tliese regulations have been carried out in that department in 
India, tliongh the subject jwesents many features well worthy of notice. 
That abuses of the most pernicious character hare for many years 
infected every hole and comer of the system, that justice has been 
bought and sold, and that tlic avenues of tlic court have been choked 
with a crowd of intriguing subordinates,—these are lamentable facts, 
engraved, I fear, on the hearts of thousands. * 

With these defects and abuses I may possibly deal on another 
occasion ; but tliey are now so far irrelevant that they are evils in 
practice, and do not affect the principles of justice on which the laws and 
regulations are based. It is more to my present purpose to point to the 
fact, that although succeeding to a dominion whore the sovereign was a 
despot and the subject a slave, one of the first principles honourably 
adopted and embodied in our laws was the e<iunlity of the lowest ryot 
with the Government itself in all questions of disputed right; that 
equality securing to him publicity in the trial and impartiality in the 
tribunal. There is perliaiw no single act of tlm Government which has 
so much elicited the approval and respect of all thoughtful men as this 
just and dignified act of the Legislature. And as in civil matters the 
individual is by this law entitled to equal justice, so also in criminal 
cases the lowest menial has the right of public trial, the assistance of 
counsel, and within certain limits the privilege of appeal. Wherever, 
then, the regulations are in force, every controversy and every trial, civil 
or criminal, is thus openly, publicly, and I may say impartially, adjudi¬ 
cated j and, however imperfect or unsatisfactory may occasionally be the 
practical result, the great principle which underlies all systems of just 
and righteous administration—^viz., publicity—is invariably maintained. 

But there ore those in India, not few in nnmber nor insignificant in 

• ‘‘There wae, in aa^Marshmen, in his “ History of India,” says, “too 

much law for there to be much jnstioe. Every suit became a game of chess, 
and sfTorded the amplest scope for Oriental ingannity and chicanery. Jnstice 
was thus made sour by delay, and equity waa amotbered by legs! processes.” And 
again, “ The conrta of every description became the hot-bed of corrnption and 
venality.” 
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position, wIjo enjoy none of these privileges. There are Natjye Princes, 
of ancient pedigree and large dominions, irho owe allegiance to the 
British Power in different degrees and under a diversity of circumstances; 
there are others owning smaller territory, but still of high liueage,' and 
exercising more or less independent power, but bound to the British 
Oovernment by treaty. These Princes^ potentates, or chiefs, are not 
considered British subjects, and are not entitleil to claim the privilege.”, 
or condemned to be bound by the penalties, of any laws in force. This 
is usually expressed as a stipulation in the treaties; and, os a general 
rule, it is undoubtedly a wholesome condition. 

The Hon. Mr. liobert Bourkc, in his late speech before his con¬ 
stituents at King's Lynn, gave so accurate and gra])hic a description of 
these Native Princes, that I am tempted hero to quote it at length :— 

“ Volt as our territory is in India, magaidoent os is our reveaoe, the Native 
States are no less s subject ol importauoe to the Eoglisli statesmes, and to all who 
take an interest incur Indian Bmpire. Speaking in round lumhen, in extent 
they are about two-thirds oE the sixe of the British provinces, and contain about 
one-third of the population ; that ie, they are about five times os large os Great 
Britain and Ireland, and coctain a population os grunt oa France, Belgium, and 
Bavaria. They maintain armies which in the aggregate amount to about 200, OUO 
men. They vary in size and importance, from the position of little chieftains to 
great and powerful rulers^ In considering our relatione with these, one must 
never lose sight cf the fact that Great Britain is the paramount Tower in India— 
a position which is universally recoguized by the Native States, and one which all 
Native rulers understand, aa for huudrede of years some such power has been re- 
oognized in Hindustan. So that relations with the Native States of India ore 
totally different from those which we have with other foreign countries of the 
world. They ore all bound to ua by treaty, and we to them ; and although their 
treaties vary from one another in many particnlars, I believe I am correct in 
saying that there is no Native State iu India that con go to war with any other 
Native State, or with a foreign Power, without the consent of Great Britain. On the 
other bard, we are bonnd to protect them from the attacks of foreign foes. Besidro, 
indeed, the necessities of our pcaition impress upon us the absolute obligation 
to hold ourselves responsible for their general welfare, their internal peace, and 
their immunity from foreign aggression. And this npceasity brings us, you will 
see, into very close and intimate relations with the Native States of Indio. I trust, 
and believe, that by wise and prudent oouosels our relations with those States will, 
day by day mud year by year, grow more strong, more firm, more iutimate, more 
cordial We have nothing to gain by their adversity, we have everything to gain 
by their prosperity.” 

This IB a true representation of the position of the Native feudatories, 
and witb the concluding words we all must cordially agree. 

Now, in tlie general internal management of these territories the 
Government professes to exercise no control or interiwsitiou. But con¬ 
troversies occasionally arise between the Govonimeut and individual 
Princes, involving, in some cases, very grave matters, criminal and civil; 
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in somo a ftroct controversy regarding money, status, or privilege, the 
interpretation of treaties, and such tilings in which the interests of the 
indiwidual are in direct antagonism with those of the dominant Btate, 
but which involve no pnblic political question such as those referred to 
by Mr. Bourke. All those questions and controversies, under the present 
system, are decided in that niysterious department which is termed 
Political—I.C., by political officers, generally military men, who, though 
honourable and often distinguished, have had no judicial training or 
experience, and are certainly, in many cases, not qualified to conduct 
satisfactorily any intricate inquiry. 

The report of the political officer, or officers—for the inquiry is often 
commenced by a jiuii(<r, and then posses into the hands of a senior officer 
—is sent up to the Governor-General, and there acted upon, generally, it 
may be said, in conformity with the opinions recorded. Tlie only appeal 
from such decision is to the Bccrctary of Btate for Indio, with a final 
possible agitation in Parliament, if the aggrievetl i>arty has sufficient 
persi-stence and funds to continue the struggle. 

Now, I may, I npiirehcnd, safely predicate that one essential clement 
of satisfactory adjudication, whether in civil or criminal matters, is 
publicity. I doubt whether any one of us here present, haring an 
important controversy or dispute with another mortal, or having a 
criminal charge upon our heads, would be satisfied with investigation or 
trial, even before tlie most able and honourablo jndge, if that trial or 
investigation were conducted in socr<>cy ; and tliis even when the judge or 
arbitrator was altogether beyond suspicion of partiality, and free from 
all temptation of bias.. 

Such is the weakness of human nature, that mortal man, in his highest 
development, is subject to manifold infirmities, which, without any purpose 
or intention, may interfere with sound judgmeut. Hastiness of oonclu- 
aion, carelessness in inquiry, unknown or unrecognized prejudices,—these 
and a thousand other hindrances to perfect judgment may, when the de¬ 
ciding auUiority is removed from the ken and criticism of fellow-men, and 
unchecked by the presence and research of advocates, interfere with the 
ends of justice and lead to wrong. But how much more is this the cose 
when the deciding judges are judges in their own canso, when (heir in¬ 
terests, their feoli’^gs, tlie traditions of office, or that unknown but elastic 
mystery, political expediency, influence their judgment. 

Now I have already adverted to the state of things as respects the trial 
and decision of cases in all those parts of India where the laws and regu¬ 
lations of the British Government are in force. Always excepting those 
local imperfections and accidental abases in practice which disfigure and 
disgrace the judicial system, the principles observed, from first to last, 
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are sound and unobjectionable. Civil salts arc publicly lio£d and de¬ 
cided, first in the local Courts, and snbsetjucntly in the high Courts of 
Appeal at the Presidencies; while those which involve pecuniary ■falue 
above a certain amount find their way to England, and arc finally 
decided by the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
PVom first to last the great principle of‘publicity is maiiitaiued, and the 
couteiiding parties arc allowed free use of advocate and counsel. And 
what is the consequence? Excepting in tlie first and lowest grades, 
where the local influence of the Native Ministerial officers is brought to 
bear, and bribery is unsparingly employed, intrigue is rarely heal'd of, 
and in the final stage of appeal (wliieli is the principal point I am now 
considering) is altogether unknown. Anxious as the litigantn are to ob¬ 
tain a final decision, in all inqwrtant cases, from the Queen, and ready as 
they would be to spend largely, and exorcise all available means to 
influence, directly or indirectly, the minds of the judges, no idea of the 
possibility of such procedure ever enters into the bead of the most 
adventurous appellant. All is o]>en and above board. The papers are 
printed, and sent from India to the Privy Council Office in England; 
agents and solicitors arc cngagetl, through whom tlie services of couiikoI 
arc secnrcil; the hearing ami arguments take place in public coni't, in 
the presence of Um jniblic; and, deep and jnTsistcnt as has been the 
spirit of controvciNv and the demon of disconl up to the point of deci¬ 
sion, the final judgment at once puts an cud to the coutroversy, and all 
is peace. No one ever hears of agitation or scmidal when once that 
final judicial order is recorded, and the judges humbly recommend Her 
Majesty to confirm their sentence. No complaints of partiality 
are heard; no eloquent Members of Parliament are sought for to 
ventilate the grievance of tlie losing jiarty ; no whispers of injustice or 
unfainicss ever reach the ears of the scandal-mongers, or amuse tlie bu.sy 
minds of inischievous gossips. 

Look upon that picture, and on tliis. In that branch of judicature, 
so-callcd, which has its operations in the Political Dojiartment, all is 
different. Whencasi's,eitliercivilorcriminal, arise in tliis field of coutro¬ 
versy, whether between rival and contending Princes or between Prince 
and Government, that wholesome publicity wbicb I liave |K>iutcd out as the 
fundamental and living principle of rigliteons and trustworthy adjndicn- 
tioii, is, in most cases, entirely wanting. In a department where intrigue 
is the dally itabniam of hundreds who surround tlie Court of the 
Native Prince, or hang about the purlieus of tlie Political Agent, and 
where every question which is a subject of difference or discussion is 
more or less tainted with intended misrcpreseutatioii and bidden purpose, 
instead of every step being, as in the regulation provinces, openly taken 
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aiul opeiil,>*invi'stigaU*d by competent oflicors, all is, if not secret, at least 
oiie-aiile<l. 

iJut all this refers to the proceedings in India, with which at present 
I am not dealing. I will not, therefore, dwell any further upon this 
part of the subject, but merely observe, in passing, that I feel very 
strongly that the Government will itself see ore long the expediency, if 
not the absolute necessity, of organizing a tribunal in India which will be 
qualified to deal with such matters in a mode which will be far more 
satisfactory both to GoveiTimcnt itself and the )>arties concerned, and 
far more in accoi'dance with the present condition of the country, the 
jirogress of society, and the general requirements of justice. That there 
are some questions wliich it will still be necessary to retain for secret 
and undivulged adjustment, I do uotdoubt; but all that I would suggest 
is, Uittt where such cases arise, the. Govcrnor-Geneial in Council should 
assign tlio reasons for a procedure which should bo exceptional, and 
place them on record. This would prevent any mischievous or pixi- 
matm-e publicity in matters purely political, and serve to maintain the 
antbority of tlie Vicoi-oy and the prestige of the Foreign mid Political 
Pepai-tiuent.s. 

Where uo sufficient grounds exist for exceptional privacy, there could 
be no difficulty in the Governor-General himself relegating, for decision 
or re|)ort, any questions that may arise, to a competent ourt, of which 
boiue membci*8 at least should be judicial officers of experience, 
^lat this will cie long be done, I cannot venture to doubt, and the 
introduction of railways in the territories of tbe Native Princes 
will, I apprebeud, accelerate tbe reform. Put wbether this change takes 
place or not in India itself, theio can be little doubt that, as far os 
regards the final autliority in tliis coautiy, it is daily becoming more 
desirable that at least some decent measure of publicity should be intro¬ 
duced into the proceedings of the Hecrclary of State and Indian 
Council. At 2 ’resent, 1 ueed hardly inform you, every question that 
finds its way to England at once imssos from the light of.day into the 
valley of the shadow of darkness. 

However imperfect may be the investigation in India, something at 
least is known of the proceedings adojited; some opportunities are 
usually given to the parties to state their case, ofler their defence, or 
furnish evidence to substantiate their statements. But in the “silent 
chamber at Westminster, secrecy as close, pixicceilings os mysterious 
and undiscoverable as those of the Inquisition or tlie Eleusitiian 
mysteries, shut out every ray of light even from the parties themselves 
or the agents they employ. Save a small scrap of jiaper which is stuuk 
against the wall of the Committee-room on the morning of an official 
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$ianct, no one can, ercn bj diligent and careful search, aswrtain nrhst 
subjects are under deliberation. On rrhat grounds, or after what 
omount of deliberation, conclusions are formed or judgments gir^n, it 
is impossible to discover. Whether the Committee is unanimous, 
whether the Council influences the Secretary of State, or the Secre¬ 
tary pf Stale overrides the Council—^^j'hether the inquiries conducted 
iu the lower political regions are found to be sound and careful, or con¬ 
demned as crude and discreditable,—all these particulars, so essential, 
so indispensable, and so dearly prised, in all civilised countries, where con¬ 
flicting interests are in controversy, are simply ns undisooverable ns the 
Cabala. 

And what are Uie effects of this political mysticism ? I will endeavour 
briefly to point out some, at least, of these. 

In the flrst place, tlien, there is nothing to show the people of India 
that the British Government is in truth desirous of doing justly. 

Secondly, there is no assurance given to the parties iu a controversy 
that the question at issue is discussed and analysed with the care and 
consideration to which all arc entitled. 

Thirdly, neither of the parties (except the Government itself, when 
concerned as one) can be satisfled that his case has been explained, illus¬ 
trated, or supported as it ought to be. 

Fourthly, the parties are deprived of the advantage enjoyed by all 
but their unhappy selves, of receiving assistance from the higher intel¬ 
lects, knowledge, and ability which are available in England. 

And last, though not least, the system of secrecy necessarily carries 
with it a co-operative system of intrigue and trickery on the part of ap¬ 
pellants, and this to an extent that would scarcely be credited, if fully 
known—intrigue which tends to cormpt the fountain of justice, bring 
disrepute even upon British officials, and entail inflnite scandal upon 
the Government itself. 

1 cannot perhaps more vividly briug this fact before you than by 
describing an incident which actually occurred in connection with a 
dispute between a well-known Rajah in the Punjab and some members 
of his family. It happened to me, some six years ago, to be engaged 
in India by the brothers of the Eupoorthala Rajah, in a question then 
under discussion before the Government, in which my clients were 
desirous to obtain separation from the Raj (then in possession of the 
elder brothers), in accordance with the terms and conditions of a will 
executed by their father. After considerable trouble and much contro¬ 
versy, the point was conceded, and the Govemor-Genenil of India, Lord 
Lawrence, with the concurrence of his Council, gave formal judgment in 
favour of the younger brothers, directing a sep.iration, with a specific 
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portion o^thc estates to be allotted for their maintenance, in coufonnity 
with the will of their father. An appeal was preferred by the Bajah 
agunst this docision to the Secretary of State; and this brings me 
at once to the phenomena which I wish to sot before you. Now, I need 
hardly say that if this question had been decided by the regular judicial 
courts, the appeal would havq come before the Judicial Committee of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and thero been publicly argued and 
publicly decided, the controversy being once and for ever set at 
rest, to the contentment, if not the satisfaction, of both parties. 
In this case what happened ? The tale is curious—the scenic 
performance worthy of record. The decision in India having been 
deliberately, and after careful consideration, passed by the Supreme 
Government, under the leadership of Lord Lawrence, who was himself 
personally acquainted with all the circumstances, and had at the time 
given a quasi-official sanction to the old Bajah’s will, it was evident to 
the minds of the Natives who were interested on the other side, that 
no ordinary efforts were required to secure a reversal of the judgment, 
the Oriental mind not always finding it easy to understand that such 
a decision can be rcverseil solely on grounds of right or justice. To 
this end an elaborate scheme was concocted, and a melodramatic per¬ 
formance, complete in all its parts, was sketched and carried into effect in 
Ix>ndon with an ingenuity worthy of all atlmiration. 

The system at present in rogue in the Office of the Indian Council 
does not admit, ns I have before remarked, of any public argumenta¬ 
tion or discussion. The agents of the Rajah, therefore, well in¬ 
formed of tlie peculiarities of the Silent Chamber, would thus at 
once be convinced that open argument was unavailing; but they were 
not, on tliat account, to be baffied. Relying on the indirect tnfluenoe 
which sentiment may occasionally exercise over the minds of authorities, 
they pi'ojectcd and carried into execution with marvellous adroitness the 
following drama—whether with or without the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence, is not exactly known. 

The scene itself was described in the editorial colnmns of the Daily 
TeUgrapk witli tlie eloquence and gusto which is charncteristio of that 
journal. I regret greatly that I have mislaid the' paper itself, as I should 
hare much liked to have given it you in the tpsisaiuia verba of the Editor. 
I remember well that the opening words were: “ The sombro hues of 
Westminster Abbey were yesterday iUumined by the gorgeous dresses of 
a group of Oriental Princesand then it went on to describe how a 
Hindu Prince, with his attendants, under Uie special direction and 
guidance of the Dean of Westminster, had assembled in the Abbey, with 
large baskets of fiowers on their heads, and, walking in solemn procession, 
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had knelt before the tomb of Lord Coimiug, and there dep(«ited their 
floral offerings. The article ended, if 1 remember rightly, with an elo¬ 
quent peroration on the new dignity conferred upon England’s historical 
temple by the pablic utterance (by a Hindu, too) of a Maltoiucdan 
prayer tp the God of all won. 

Such, very briefly stated, was the description of the viite m seine on 
that memorable day; and doubtless many readers of the sensational 
article were stnick with admiration at tliis voluntary display of gratitnde 
and respect paid to the mcauory of a British Viceroy, whoso tomb tliis 
Prince had crossed the black waters to visit, and to whose memory they 
had offered Uils picturesque and disinterested tribute. 

But what were the real facts ? The Hindu Ihrince who sanctified 
Westminster Abbey by the utterance of a Mahomedon prayer was the 
manager or steward of the liajalt to whom I have referred. The motive 
of his visit was, not to pay dishitcrcsted homage to Lord Canning’s 
toii!& but to manage the appeal on behalf of his lord and master. The 
wliyifc;tpect.aelo was got up in the hopes of exciting interest in high, 
piM&K the highest, quarters. The imint in the ILijah’s cose, and the 
flwyfHjiut on which he had tn rely, was ti dictum of Lord Canning’s 
uttereii at a durbar, and the perfontn're, alive or dead, were brought 
together with an ingenious calculation which some who see behind the 
scenes may appreciate, but on wliich I forbear to dircll. After some 
Tuonths, the dccisioi* of the Govcmor-Gencral was revereed in favour of 
the Mobarujali, and tlic l)cwan, with his gorgeously-arrayed attendants, 
went on his way rejoicing. 

That all this trickery had in reality any influence over the mind of 
the Secretary of State is, of course, absurd to suppose; but that the 
favourable decision was, and ever will be, in the minds of the Natives, 
cuuncctcd by the closest ties with tlio performance, no one who knows 
the Native character can for a moment doubt 1 need scarcely remind 
you that 1 have rcluteil this incident, not with any view to criticize the 
decision actually jiassod by the Secretary of State, or to make any, oveu the 
most remote, impatntiou on tlie deciding anthorities ; but simply to show, 
by’actual example and illustration, how the silent system is calculated 
to geiicnite intrigue, aiid raise uu impression, however unfounded, of the 
success of secret machinations. 

And having given you tliis illustration, 1 may not inappro¬ 
priately point to another very striking event which has very recently 
' occurred, to establish another fact—viz., that, with all our boasted purity 
of purpose and love of justice, gross wrong may, and Los at times, been 
perpetrated under tbo benevolent shelter of the now notorious 
“ political plea,” of the existence of which Mr. Gladstone declared his 
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ignorancethe House of Comnioiis. On the 30th January there was 
decided in the Judicial Committee of tlie Privy Council, by a 
full* bench of five judges, including the respected ex-Chaneollor Lord 
Hatherley, an appeal from the Chief Court at Lahore, in which the 
Hon. Mrs. Forester sued tlie Government, as heir of the celebrated 
Begum Sumroo, for the value of certain anus and other munitions 
of war, of which the Paternal British Government had, on the demise 
of the lady, quietly taken jtossession. This appropriation took place 
thirty-seven years ago, and when, some years after the occurrence, the 
suit was brought by the then Mr. Byce Sombre, the Begum’s heir, the 
plea raised by the Government was this far-famed political plea—viz., 
that they took possession of the disputed property as an act of state, 
the Begum being an independent Princess, and om' acts done in that 
capacity ai’O not cognizable by any court of justice. This idea was sub¬ 
missively accepted by all the courts below ; the litigation was by other 
circumstances unusually protracted, and finally brought, through tlie usual 
agency, before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Here the 
same plea was reiterated and ably supjiortGd by the Government counsel, 
but, 1 need hardly say, it signally failed. The able Judges of the Com¬ 
mittee unanimously ignored the defence, entered on Uio merits of the 
case, and ou tlie date which 1 have above mentioned gave a decree iu 
favour of Mrs. Forester and her co-appellants, for no less than 80,000/. 
with interest at 12 percent, for 37 years, making a total of 163,000/. 

Hence, then, we have, published and promulgated tliroughout the 
world, the painful fact of an act of cnicl wrong iierpetratisl against a 
loyal and attached feudatory, who hail done excellent seri-iee to the 
British Govemment, and lived to tJie last in friendly relation to tlie 
authorities—an act deliberately perpetrated, deliberately upheld, 
battled for in the local courts, ami finally supported by deliberate argu- 
roeut before Her Majesty’s Privy Council; and this under the cover of 
that despotic power which is claimed for the Political Department, 
which ignores all jmblie, investigation, and loaves the Executive un¬ 
disputed masters of tlie field. Had not the present applicants been 
endowed with the gift of pertinacity and determination, and, above all, 
had they not been able to command the funds necessary for carrying out 
their claims to the bitter end, they would never have obtained one far¬ 
thing of the 163,000/. now awarded. Had the final appeal been, under 
the ruling of the local courts, transferred bi the Political Department, and 
been relegated for adjudication to the Silent Chamber, how much would 
they have reaped for their trouble ? 

Having set forth these two incidents—one as exhibiting the encourage¬ 
ment which secret procedure gives to machinatinus and intrigue, the 
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other to show tlie righteons rodress of grievous wrong commifled by the 
Government in tlie exercise of despotic and irrcsponsiblo power—I would 
ask whether it is in harmony with fhc general tone of civilized humanity, 
or the principles of enlightened admiitistration, that such a system should 
be maintained any longer. 

At tlio present moment we are, I believe, entering upon the most 
critical period of British Indian history. Gladly as we may refrain from 
all feelings of petty jealousy against that Power which seems destined 
to enter upon Uie groat field of civilization and progress in Central Asia, 
and cordially as we may reciprocate the friendly purposes outwardly 
expressed towards us, it is impossible not to perceive that the necessity, 
now apparently admitted by all parties, of connteracting the progress of 
Bussian ambition, must to some extent subject us to the intrigues of 
Eastern politicians, and render it more tbaii ever important to preserve, 
as lir. Bourke truly pointed out, die attachment and loyalty of the 
Princes and chieftains within our borders. And how is this principally to 
be effected 7 Not certainly by mere social meetings, public ceremonials, or 
manufactured speeches—things tliat are useful in their way; not by any 
degradation of our position as the undisputed, paramount Power, not by 
the relinquishment of any of those great schemes of morality and 
benevolence in which we may fairly look for the blessing of the 
Almighty, nor any i-etrogrcssive movement in die path of material 
progress or civilization ; but by such a reform in the odjndication of 
important controversies or disputes with or between those who are not 
tochnically, diough they are substantially, British snbjects, as may 
satisfy each and all of them, that on all questions in which the interests, 
the ambition, or the wishes of the niliug Power are directly or indirectly 
concerned, the sole end and object at which we aim is justice—justice 
pure and undefiled, thongh its administration may bo to our hurt. 
And if this be so, can the Silent Chamber remain unexposed and un¬ 
explored? Will onr actions be consistent with our professions if we 
continue to deprive our feudatories of that one guarantee for just and 
righteous dealing without which there can be neither trust nor con¬ 
fidence—publicity; if great interests are to be entrusted for decision 
to men whose feelings or prejudices arc uncliecked by public cognizance, 
whose minds are unaided by public disenssion, whose very passions are 
perliaps enlisted on one side or the otlier, and whose proceedings are 
carried on in the dork 7 

Shall the English nation, which is so jealous of the faintest possi¬ 
bility of bias, prepossession, or prejudice in a judge, sanction such a con¬ 
tinuance, if once fully informed of its abuses ? Can anything be more 
inconsistent that in tliis country wc should daily witness our judges de- 
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dining to*hear a case becansc they hold some petty, perhaps remote, 
interest in the matter before the Court—the Lord Chancellor retiring 
frorp tlie bench because ho had been formerly employed as counsel in 
the case—and at the same time allow questions of the highest importance, 
pecuniary claims of immense magnitude, disputes affecting the character 
and status of ancient Princes, te be decided by the single will of an indi¬ 
vidual sitting on a throne, removed from all contact with the outer world, 
and instructed only by written reports or sentiments of officers who have 
themselves investigated and decided under similar circumstances ? There 
is a pertinent proverb, containing much wisdom, that “ he who conducts 
his own case has a fool for his client;” there is one still more pregnant 
with moral force—^vis., “ He who passes judgment on his own claims 
has the devil for an assessor.” 

And now, os I am most anxious that this subject should be placed 
before you in all its bearings, I would wish to refer briefly to those ob¬ 
jections which have beoix usually raised as obstacles to the reform which 
I have advocated. The principal objection is, the difficulty of drawing 
a line between cases which, being purely of a political character—such 
as cases of peace or war, actual or disguised hostility, &c.—it is 
absolutely necessary to retain, and dispoae of in the secret or strictly 
Political Department; and others of a semi-political character, such as 
those to which I have referred. I can quite understand, and fully appre¬ 
ciate, this difficulty; but difficulties are made to be overcome, and if once 
the necessity, the justice of publicity, were honestly recognized and 
honestly acted upon by Govcinment, it would be easy enough to over¬ 
come this. Indeed, this line has already been drawn, and I tliink by the 
late lamented Colonel Sykes in his deflnition of the cases which demand 
public adjudication—viz., where tlie question involves tlie rights, inte¬ 
rests, or status of an individual. 

The next objection is, that to admit the courts of justice to interfere 
with any matters in the Political Department would lower the authority 
and weaken the prestige of the Government. To this I would reply that 
nothing can so far weaken tlie prestige of the Government as injustice; 
and the voluntary adoption of a system which would exhibit before the 
world the desire to avert wrong and secure right, would be to strengthen 
infinitely both the prestige and power of the Government, while it 
would bind the Princes to us by enduring ties. 

A third objection is, that ordinary judges are ignorant of many 
peculiarities of Indiau life which are necessary to enable them to decide 
rightly on the questions that would come before them, and the application 
of technical rules to such cases would be injurious. The answer to 
this is, speaking of the final tribunal—the office of the Secretary of 
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State, to which I am now referring—that there is no conceiralj^e qoestion 
which might not bo successfully grapjiled with if publicly discussed by 
men qualified for the purjwse; and there would certainly be more hope 
of full and exhaustive discussion, if open to the public and aided by the 
able men whose assistance would be enlisted, than if the investigation is 
confined to tlie breast and brain of a single Minister, however able or 
exalted ; and tin's more esi>ecially if the pre^dous proceedings hml been, 
as they ought to be, conducted before competent tribunals in India 
itself. 

Another, and a very plausible objection may and has been raised, 
which includes the argument ad hominfm, as far as regards this Associa¬ 
tion, or any one indeed who suggests or advocates the reform which I 
am proposing. This argument is, that the Native Princes tl)emsolves do 
not express or experience any inconvenience from the system now in 
force, and that we are taking upon ourselves to plead officiously a cause 
in regard to which the parties themselves are indifferent, perhaps even 
dissenting. There is some apparent tmtli in this, and I will go so far as 
to admit that if a round-robin were to-morrow to bo circulated for signa¬ 
ture to the Princes of India, praying for tlic adoption of the procedure 
which I have suggested, few, if any, of them would consent to sign it, 
whatever their real sentiments might be. But the cause of such appa¬ 
rent indifference it would bo perhaps ungracious to explain. The ques¬ 
tion must be viewe<l and discussed from the jdatfonn of general prin¬ 
ciples, and reform must originate with those who are morally responsible 
for just and righteous government. Even if the individuals concerned 
were actually, as well as apparently, indifferent, this does not alter the 
position of the British Government, or lessen its responsibility. Public 
procednro is a guarantee for justice; light and openness are the cha¬ 
racteristics of righteous dealing. Those only love the darkness whose 
deeds arc evil. 

I am glad to perceive that tliis subject has not escaped tlie notice 
of one who has devoted much of his time to the study of Indian ques¬ 
tions, and whose testimony is well worthy of attention. In an able and 
telling speech made by Lord William Hay, in December last, he says:— 

“ The next proposal I have to make is one which has been warmly advocate«l 
by Mr. il'C. Torrens in a work recently publiehed, called ‘ Empire in Asia.’ I 
mean the appointment of a Committee ot the two Honses, to whom abonld be re¬ 
ferred qneatious ariting between the Crown and the Princes of India. * Parlia¬ 
ment,’ he truly say*, ‘in almoat every session is asked to inquire into some case of 
aotnal injury or threatened depredation; and individual members, not connected 
with office, are found williug to maater the details of a grievance, and to declaim 
againat evU alone, if not against evil-doers. Bnt it nsnstly comes to nothing. 
ITntil auitablo means are found for the trial of such cases, there will and can be no 
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Mn*e of M^rity felt by the Prinoea of India. Why ahoold not unofficial peera 
and commona deem it a high diatinction to be chosen by iheir fellows as arbitrators 
in such matters ?' This snggealion seems to me at once wise and practical. It 
woa]d not fail to be highly popular with the Prinoea of India, and would spare os 
the sight, too often seen, of Indian Priuoes danuing attendance in the lobby of the 
House of Commons or in the tulont of the rich, toeing their health, or squandering 
their resources, iu the expectation of, some day, a fuTuorabta parliamentary vote. 
What the Xatives liked to feel waf that the doors of the Houses of Parlionieat 
were ever open to their grievances." 

Now, this proponnl is not exactly tlie same ns tlmt which I liavo 
ventured to make, but it proccctls ou the same principle, as did also the 
suggestions iu Mr. Torreus’ book, to which f.K)rd W. Huy roteiTod. With¬ 
out hero comparing tlie relative merits of the .schemes proposed, I con¬ 
tent myself with urging the disadvantage, tlic scandal, the dishonesty of 
secrecy, and the necessity for public procedure, of some sort or other, 
whether it be a Committee of Parliament (»r of the Queen’s Privy Commil, 
or any otlier competent public body. I venture to denounce the present 
system of secret nnd in‘esi>ousiblo procedure as bin'ng wrong in principle, 
misdiievons in practice, a constant source of macliiiintiou and intrigue, 
and highly injurious to the character of the British Government. It 
was a system to be tolerated only when our supremacy was doubtful, 
when we were struggling for etnpiro, and every dispute or difference 
might at any time involve }>olitical complications, but is at the present 
day utterly niijustifiablo. 

I have already given two illustrations—one of the discreditable 
trickery to which the secret system gives rise, nnd, on the other hand, of 
the satisfactory rcsiilta of ojion nn<l public proceilnre. I will now only 
refer to two further incidents in illustration of my first position. 

In the 7’iiius of J:uiuury 21 the “ Own Correspondent’’ of thal 
journal thus writes:— 

“ A. very sod case has recently occurred, which throws light on the arts re¬ 
sorted to by BO many of our Native feudatoriee and pensioners to induce the Home 
autboriti(s to recognize their preposterous claims. Tanjnre, a Mahratta State, 
which we more than once saved from the attacks of the Kawsb of the Carnatic, 
ceased to exist as a principality in IS5S. One ^akbaram Sahil, married to a Isdy 
of the extinct bouse, boa never oeaae<l to hope that he would obtain the State for 
his wife and honours for hiiusclf, since the Secretary of State, in 1860, bestowed 
upwards of balf-a-million sterling on the descendants of Tipoo Sahib. Yon in 
Begland do not know how much money it sueot by deluded chiefs in petty news¬ 
paper* and law agents, and is offered even to Members of Parliament to advocate 
their personal interests- S. S. was not rich enough to borrow money for sneh a 
purpose, like the Mysore Jhmee and the N. N., of B., but he became the willing 
victim of two clumsy forgeries which teemed to promise him the honour coveted 
for himself and the more eubstaotial position be ooveted for his wife. The Native 
forgers have just been convicted at the session; the Prince has lost his money,” 
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Again, Mr. Grant Duff, the Under-Secretary of State fo* Indw, on 
the 28th of February, read a letter before the Finance Committee of the 
House of Commons written by some person to a Native chief, in whi^ it 
was stated that the writer, tbrongh his relations with people of rank 
and powGi-, had the means of cormpting them, and could obtain any 
information desired out of public officers, and was thereby in a position 
to advocate tlm case of any Native chief entrusted to him, “ but”—and 
this sentence is important—“ secrecy was require'!.” 

Now, if I wanted a living witness to bear testimony to the soimdness 
of my argument, I could not issue a subpoena dvces ienum on any 
one more effective than the Under-Secretary of State with this docu¬ 
ment in his hand. 1 know not from whom the discreditable notice 
issued, but I confidently appeal to it as a striking confirmation of all 
that I have ventured to state. I ask all who are here present to say 
whether it is not the secret system, now unhappily prevalent, which 
suggests the idea, and presents the temptation to such dishonour¬ 
able proposals as these ? Could such overtures be ever thought of, 
if investigation were public ? Could any one dream of making such a 
proposal in regard to coses before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ? Is there not something wrong in tlie mode of procedure which 
offers such inducements to dishonesty ? Would not the reform I have 
proposed give proof to all India that, powerful as the British Go¬ 
vernment is, it scoruod to take advontoge of its position, and freely 
trusted its interests to public and impartial adjudication? Would its 
adoption uot at once put a stop to all intrigue and treachery, whether it 
be a sensational melodrama in Westminster Abbey, or a dishonest over¬ 
ture like that vrith which Mr. Grant Duff edified, and doubtless shocked, 
the Committee ? 

That Native Princes should have the means of laying real grievances 
before Her Majesty, and that for this legitimate purpose they should be 
at full liberty to engage the services of able and trustworthy agents, 
requires no argument to prove. The evils complained of, whether by the 
“Own Correspondent” of the Timtt or the Under-Secretary of State, 
are not, and cannot be, the prosecution of. claims, or representation of 
wrongs, but the intrigues and machinations, which they both lament. 

1 have now, I apprehend, fully shown that these evils, each and all 
of them, are the foul progeny of an evil mother; and 1 would respect¬ 
fully suggest to those who have the power, either in the columns of the 
press or by virtue of their official position, to further a reasonable reform 
in this important matter, that, instead of ventilating the mischief with 
mere “ words, idle words, full of sound, but signifying nothing,” they 
should earnestly employ their influence to render such scandal impossiblo. 
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In c<Acluiling tliis paper, I will only add tlmt I Imve endeavoured, in 
laying this subject before this Association, to state the case with the 
greatest moderation possible, and to give, with all fairness, the objections 
and obstacles to reform usually urged by those who uphold the present 
system, I had the opportunity of mentioning the subject to Lord North¬ 
brook and Mr. Artlim* Hoblioissc before they went to India, and 1 am 
inclined to believe that among the most able and large-minded of the 
authorities even in the “ Invisible Tribunal” itself, ore some who recognize 
the unsatisfactory character of the present mode of procedure, and llie de¬ 
sirability of substituting something more in accordance with the eternal 
principles of justice, and more in harmony with the ideas and sentiments 
of the present age. 

I am not without hope that the question, when freely ventilated, may 
attract the attention of some influential Members of Parliament, and 
thus, on some auspicious day, be seriously discussed before that great 
tribunal which is finally responsible for the righteous administration of 
British India. Should tliis ever take place, there will not, I apprelicnd, 
be wanting some who, like George of Aspen, will lift up their voices and 
say, “ Woe to those who seek justice in the haunts of mystery; she 
dwells in the broad blaze of the sun, and mercy is ever by her side.” 

Mr. I. T. Prichabd said he should like to make a few remarks on 
the subject of Mr. Tayler’s address, hut he would hardly venture to go ■* 
into the matter at length ; it would be sufficient for him to preface what 
he had to say by expressing his hearty endorsement of the views of 
Mr. Tayler. It would not be necessary for him to dwell at any length 
on the subject, because he had on one or two previous occasions brought 
forward the same subject at meetings of the A.ssociation. Borne two or 
three years ago, the members might recollect tliat he read a paper on the 
same topic, when the present Chairman also presided at the meeting, 
which was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel. If he enlarged upon 
the question now, it would only be to repeat what he said then. This it', 
was unnecessary to do; but he would earnestly imjuesa on the members 
the absolute nece.s8ity of taking this matter up in some practical manner, 
for it was of the highest possible importance to the people of India, and ' 
to the permanence of the British Empire in the East. En peutant, he ‘ 
would like to make a remark by way of explanation of one of the ^ 
amusing incidents related by Mr. Tayler, with reference to the very 
extraordinary circular which Mr. Grant Duff read to the Indian Finance 
Committee. When he saw the statement made by Mr. Grant Duff he 
thought ho discerned the object with which it was made, and he thought 
it was worth a little more inquiry. He therefore took the trouble to 
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•worm out the matter, and, having got a copj of the circuW, he dis¬ 
covered the authors of it. On procuring a copy of the original docu¬ 
ment, he found tiint he was right in his suspicion that some trickery had 
hien practised or mistake made. The tnith was, that tlic originators of 
the letter themselves never intended to issue anything objoctionahlo. 
Their original draft in English was, he,believed, an ordinary business 
letter, propounding an agency business in London; and soliciting the 
support of the Natives of ln<lia, the firm mentionod tlicir readiness to 
undertake cases in Parliament. Tliey hod this letter translated into 
Urdu, and ho need not say that in hunslating sucli a document some 
considerable care was neces-sary to insiiro that no 'wrong constmetion 
should be introduced. Put unfortunately, on pemsing this circular in 
Urdu, it did appear to be capable of bearing an objectionable meaning. 
Ho was boimJ to say, however, that the firm by whom it was issued—a 
highly honourable one in the City of London—^had no idea that their 
meaning had been misrepresented in the way it was by the translation. 
So much, tlnen, for Mr. Grant Duff’s story. Originally, it was certain 
there was nothing objectionable in 'the letter, and there was not tho 
slightest intention of laying before tlm people of India any sucli intima¬ 
tion as that the firm were prepai’od to adopt improper means to carry out 
tho work they proposed to do. With refercucc to the r|ncstion ■whether, 
if a memorial, in tlie fomi of a “ ronud robin,” wore sent to tho Princes 
and Native nilers in India, praying for some reform in tho existing con¬ 
dition of affairs, or for the erection of a tribunal in which their cases 
might be openly adjudicated upon, they would adopt it and sign it, it 
might be admitted to be doubtful; but he could safely say that a great 
many of them would gladly haQ the institution of sncli a tribunal. In 
fact, from his own knowledge, ho know they would do this, however 
reluctant they might be to avoid giving di.spl ensure to the Government 
by signing such a petition as had been enggcstcil. As he had ol.scrved 
before, he did not vrish to take np the time of tho meeting with any 
remarks on the subject, because his views on the matter Lad already been 
made public; but he would venture to say a few words, in order to point 
out how easily tho proposition might bo carried into offoct. He had dis¬ 
cussed the question with numbers of gentlemen of infiucncc, members 
of Parliament, officials of tho Lulian Government, and otliers, and it 
was very remarkable how many of these, in whose liands the power 
rested to create the remedy, were fully disposed to admit the existence of 
the evil. One eminent member of tho present Government said to him, 

“ J fully agree with you in the matter.” “ Why, then, don’t you set 
“ about a reform 7” The reply was, “ Well, you know wc can do nothing 
" in the way of initiating such a step. You must agitate tho question. 
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“ But I%my tell yon frankly, that, so far ns niy cxjierienco goes on the 
“ subject, I believe it would b« the best possible measure that could bo 
“Revised.” Such was the opinion of an inftncntiol member of the 
Government; such also was the oiunion of men of great experience— 
yir John Kay, for instance ; and such, also, it was no secret to say, was 
the opinion of no inconsiderslblc jiortion of the Indian Council itself. 
With regard to the mode in which tlie question should bo brought to a 
head, it might bo done in tliis way ; and he woidd mention that he was 
not giving utterance to his own opinions only on this point, but those 
which had been expi'cs.scd by members of ParliamcnL A committee of 
four or five members of Parliament, who were familiar with the details 
of the subject, should bo formed to take the matter in hand, and agree 
to co-operate with each other in doing so. Of course, in the present 
position of tlic Ilousc of Commons, it would be almost useless to attempt 
to cany out anything of the kind, beennso it was generally supposed 
that its existence would not be much furtlier prolonged. At any rate, 
whatever changes may happen, it was certain, as Profewor Fawcett 
remarked tlio other night, there were numbers of gentlemen in the 
House who would never find tlieir way back again. Ho was quite sure 
every member of tho Association would agree with him in the expression 
of the hope that the electors of Penrhyn would take care that the 
Chairman would find his way back there—(hear, hoar)—and the Com-_ 
mittce now pro}X)sed could not have a better man at its head if he would 
undertake tho work. (Hear, hoar.) If Mr. Torrens, Sir Chas. Wing¬ 
field, and two or tlirce others of a like calibre, would take scats in the 
committee, they coijhl devise a bill, and it would be carried—at least 
by a Conservative Ministry. Ho would occupy the remainder of the 
time at his disposal by reading a short sketch of a Bill which he drew 
out himself a little time ago, with tl»e view of securing the reform now ^ 
urged ; and although ho did not mean to say that this draft Bill should 
be carried out in its present form exactly, yet the sketch might be taken 
08 the foundation of a measure which would be accepted by the House 
of Commons. In tbo preamble of the Bill be bad alluded to one very 
important point, to which he had frequently drawn attention in connec¬ 
tion with the matter, and that was tho bearing of the State railways on 
tho problem. When they came to consider tho conditions mider which 
the State railways of India were being carried on, they would at once 
appreciate tl>eir important relation to the subject. There were 2,000 * 
miles of these railways now being constructed in India, and some, at 
least, of these would run through independent territories. When it is 
considered how the construction of these would have the effect of bring¬ 
ing an immenso number of Englishmen and other British subjects intb 
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those states to reside there while carrying on the works, and wilen it is 
oonaidered how the resources of these districts must be drawn upon for 
supplies, and how many questions relating to the transfer of real aqd 
personal property wonid necessarily spring up, it was apparent that 
there were, or would be, present all those conditions which, in ererj 
civilized community in the world, necessitated the institution of a tri¬ 
bunal before which all disputes could be heard and adjudicated upon in 
open court. Therefore it was that he was strongly of opinion that tlie 
formation of the State railways would have the effect of bringing the 
matter to a head; and hence the necessity that the subject should receive 
the early attention of Parliament, so that the Government might be pre¬ 
pared for any complications which might arise. The draft Bill he had 
drawn was as follows:— 

“ Whereas it is expedient to provide for the better administe'ation of 
" jastice in territories without the jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Muni- 
" cipal Courts in India, and in matters arising between Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government on the one hand, and the Sovereign Chiefs or 
“ Rulers of Territories in India, whose rights and relations as between 
" themselves and their successors and their subjects on the one hand, 
“ and Her Majesty’s Indian Government on the other, are defined and 
" regulated by treaties and agreements ; and— 

“ Whereas the construction and managemeitt of such portions of the 
" State railways as shall pass through territories in which Her Majesty’s 
** Municipal Courts have no jurisdiction, will necessarily give rise to 
conditions which render it imperative that there shall be some court of 
“ judicature, or some legal process by which parties whose rights have 
^ been infringed may obtain a remedy: 

“ It is hereby enacted, Ac.— 

“ That wherever a chief or ruler of a State or Territory without the 
«jurisdiction of the Municipal Courts in India is aggrieved by an Act 
“ of Her Majesty’s Gh>vemment or any of its ofiScers, which being an 
" Act of State involves, or is alleged to involve a personal wrong, or 
“ whenever any dispute shall arise between such chief or ruler and Her 
“ Majesty’s Government or any of its ofScers or others acting under the 
“ orders of Her Majesty’s Government, and for the time being resident 
“ in, or carrying on business in the territories of such chief, or 

“ Whenever any such chief or ruler shall be personally affected by 
“ the breach of any agreement entered into between Her Majesty’s 
“ Indian Government on the one hand, and himself or his representatives, 

« or those whose rights and liabilities have by law devolved upon him, 

" on the other, or whenever any dispute shall arise as to the interpreta- 
“ tion of any agreement or contract entered into between Her Majesty’s 
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" (ioTenftaent, or ihose whose rights and liabilities have devolved upon 
“ it or its representatives, on the one hand, and such chief or ruler and 
“ bis representatives, or those whose rights and liabilities have by law 
“ devolved upon him, on the other: 

" It shall be lawful for either of the parties feeling itself aggrieved 
“ by the conduct of the other 4o apply by its representatives to the High 
“ Court of the nearest province for a Commission of Arbitration to issue 
“ from such Court, such Commission to consist of one of the Judges of 
the High Court and the Political Agent under whose charge the state 
“ or territory whose chief or ruler is a party to the suit shall happen to 
be, and of one other arbitrator nominated by the other party to the 
suit, to examine the subject-matter of such dispute, and to take and to 
“ record evidence thereon in the manner and under the rules prescribed 
“ in the several Acts of the Civil Procedure in vogue in the province 
“ aforesaid. 

“ Aud it shall be lawful for such Commission, after examination of 
“ evidence, to proceed to judgment, provided that both parties shall agree 
“ to be bound by the award of judgment of the Commission, from which 
award and judgment there will be no appeal. 

“ And in the event of the parties not agreeing to be bound by the 
“ decision of the Commission, then the Commission shall complete the 
“ record of the evidence and transmit it under seal to Her Majesty’s 
“ Secretary of State for India, and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India shall within six months of tlie arrival of such record appoint a 
“ Committee of tlie Indian Council, consisting of not more than seven 
" and not less than fire, who shall proceed to hear and determine the 
“ case in open court, each party being represented by Counsel, under 
“ the forms and regulations os to printing and supplying copies of the 
" record made and provided for appeals to the Judicial Committee of the 
“ Privy Council; aud the award of such Court, when it has received the 
“ sanction of Her Majesty, shall be final.” 

That would show how very easily a measure of this kind might be 
carried out; it merely required a tribunal to be formed to take and to 
record the evidence and transmit it to England, where the case could 
be heard publicly, Counsel appearing, if necessary, for both sides. All 
difficulty with regard to the method of procedure is provided for already 
by the rules and r^^lations in force for the guidance of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, He would not enter further into the 
subject, but he earnestly hoped that, as this was a matter which had 
been so long before the Association, they would now take steps to reduce 
the suggestions which had been made into some practical measure. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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. Colonel A. B. Ratudorkb said no one could doubt that a gnat deal 
of injustice bad resulted from tlie present system, and even whore tltere 
had been no failaro of justice there existed much dissatisfaction. ^ 
far as the remedy proposed by Lord William Hay was concerned, there 
was an Act of Parlimneiit passed in the last century in which there was 
an arrangement by which comuiittecs compQsed of members of both of tlic 
Houses of Parliament were to be appointed to decide cpicstions as be¬ 
tween Native Princes and Rajahs and tlio Indian Govonunent. Bnt, for 
some reason or otlier, Uio Act mnst have entirely failctl, beennso it had 
dropped completely out of existence. So far os he understood the ques¬ 
tion, it appeared to him that tlie chief source of complaint was the want 
of publicity; and his own opinion was tliat it did not much matter how 
the tribunal was composed, nor did it materially signify how it was ap¬ 
pointed, so long as publicity to its prooeedings wns secured. He remem¬ 
bered hearing of a case when tlieru was considerable contention in the 
House of Commons as to how a committee was to bo constituted, when 
an eminent member exclaimed, “ It docs not matter who arc the com- 
" mittco, so long as tlio evidence is correctly taken and accurately rc- 
“ ported—the public will do the rest.” In the same way, he believed it 
did not much matter who formed the Indian Tribunal, proridal that its 
proceedings be public, as the comniou sense of the nation would sco 
whetlicr the juilgments were in accortlance with the evidence or not. 
Entertaining these views, lie would suggest that it was not necessary for 
the Association to delay jirogress by debating who should form the Tri¬ 
bunal. Nothing was more likely than that the Secretary of State for 
India would decline to part with any of his power. Let him therefore 
keep it, and be asked to constitute the Tribunal from tlio Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of his owu Council, which comprised meu familiar witli Indian 
affairs, and perfectly competent to form a sonnd opinion upon ajiy ques¬ 
tion likely to arise. Tliey had a good precwlcnt in the history of tlie 
Privy Council of England; for when the colonies were established there 
arose numbers of coses which could not come before the ordinary Englislt 
Courts of law, becanso they had no jurisdiction over the countries in 
which the points at issue originated. Hcuco they were taken before tbc 
Privy Council, which at that time had no Judicial Committee. A want 
was thus created, which was supplied by the appointment of a coiuinittco 
for tlio purjKiso of hearing and adjudicating on such cases; and the 
operatious of this tribunal were entirely satisfoebny', and in process of 
time it developed itself into what is now the Judicial Conmiittoo of the 
Privy Council. Tliey might for India follow this precedent, established 
in 1690, of hearimr cases before a committee of the Indian Council. If 
the point in dispute really involved a political question, the t^ocretary of 
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State nnHt, of conrse, ilecido it hiraaclf; but tiic other cnacs, involving 
jMiints of law and questions of evidence, should be handed over for the 
conaiJoration of the Indian Council, who could fix certain days on which 
they would hear the petitioners, who might appear with their legal 
advlsoi-a and support their causes in open court. Having heard the 
matter nrgue4l on both sides, the Committee would give a decision which 
should be finid. lie believed that this would provide an easy way out 
of the present dinienlty. Instead of Native rulers going about asking 
for the aid of different nienibera of Paidiauient, and writing their com¬ 
plaints to the newspapers, the case would come on in tlie ordinary course 
the rc]x>rter8 of the press would be present, and all the usual securities 
for the admini.stratiou of impartial justice would be provided; and if the 
result did not give entire satisfaction, it would, at any rate, dispose at 
once and for ever of those assertions of injustice which were now mode, 
and to which a colour was giveu by the fact that the deliberations of tlio 
Coinniittee were shrouded in darkness. 

Mr. U. C. Saumuehs said hchad much pleasure in cx]ircssing his entire 
concurrence in the views cxjiresseil by preceding speakere; and in reference 
to tlio suggestions made by Mr. Tayler, he would submit that there 
were two points which it was necessary to insure in the coustitutioii of 
the proi>osed Tribunal. These were—first, that it should be so composed 
as to be in a position to give an impoi'tial decision; secondly, that its 
)>rtice«luigs be public. It seemed very extraordinary that in this, the 
latter half of the uinet»H-nth century, they should be called upon to .agitate 
for a Tribuiiid which wcnild give publicity to its proceedings, for the evils 
of secret jjniccdiirc iii courts of law were historical and beyond contradic- 
tkm, and nothing was more generally admitted than that, for tlic adminis¬ 
tration of justice to give satisfactiriu, its operations must be open and 
unconcealed. Thre4i grand principles were applicable to judicial proceed¬ 
ings in ailininistration : they should Lu public, they should be impartial, 
and tlie decisions should be spewlily given ; and the provisions of these 
three conditions—a sp<!c<ly, inqiartial, and public trial—shouhl be the 
constant ainf of every good Government. Mr.Tayler ha<l commented very 
aldy upon the disadvantages of proceetUngs conducted before a tribunal 
constituted like the Indian Council, aUhongli he tempensl much of his 
strictures by remarks which acquitted the Indian Council of any inten¬ 
tional perversion of justice in adjudicating on the cases of tho Indian 
Princes and rulers. That tlierc was nothing like a desire to be harsh, or 
to <lo anything but impartial justice, every man acquainted with Lidian 
affairs would say from his heart, as indeed the same might be said of the 
whole body of Indian officials both at homo and in India. No one 
doubted that the Indian Council were a body of bouonrablo, high-mindod. 
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and consdentions men; and it was not at these that Mr. Taylor’s argu¬ 
ments, had been directed, but to want of publicity, the systematic 
secrecy which shrouded their proceedings. Mr. Prichard had suggesied 
the introduction of a Bill into Parliantent, and the draft which he had 
sketched seemed to meet the evil in some degree; but he thought it 
would bo out of place for the Association**© go so far as to procure its 
introduction in tlie House of Commons without preliminary preparations. 
Situated as they were—a medium between the Princes of India and the 
oflicial authorities at home—^it was clearly absolutely necessary that they 
should first seenre some outside help to support them. The Princes and 
rulers of India should be applied to, and a petition should be drawn up 
and presented to each of them, and this petition might be couched in the 
most nuobjectionable terms. It would simply ask a confirmatiou of the 
rights given by the Queen’s Proclamation to India, by which Her 
Majesty accorded the privileges of British citizenship to the people. 
Under that Proclamation it was clear that these rulers were British sub¬ 
jects, and it was monstrous to say that they hod no right to public trial, 
and contrary to every precedent tliat they should be amenable to a 
tribunal which carried on iis proceedings in n secret manner. Only the 
other day it had been his duty to wait npou an oflicial of high standing 
in the India Oflice, regarding a ca»u in which the relation of the Govern¬ 
ment to tlie aggrieved parly was much the same as that of the fox with 
tlic goose. In fact, it was impossible to expect a fair decision. In the 
first place, this high oflicial had tlie kindness to assure him that there 
was every anxiety to do justice, and that the Council were a body of 
most conscientious men, whoso only desire was to be fair and just. This 
was fully admitted, and he (the speaker) left the India Oflice with no 
better consolation than the conviction that there was no possibility of 
monng in the interest of his client. In a similar way he had had 
several applications from parties in India, asking diat their cases might 
be represented; but it had been bis duty—^knowing from experience wbat 
would be the result of any such endearour—^to reply that the attempt 
would be simply useless. Hence he contended that it was impossible for 
the Council to mete out justice. In connection with this he might men¬ 
tion one extraordinary source of trouble to tbe Council, originating in 
the pensions which were awarded t(> various Princes and Chiefs who had 
been deprived of power. Borne of these pensions were for life, and some 
were heiditary, and according to an established practice, these pensions 
were divided and subdivided, so that frequently, in the coarse of a term 
of years, there was next to nothing left, and the recipients became nothing 
more than paupers. Hence it happened that in India there were at this 
moment hundreds of imiwvorished Princes and Rajahs, and the only wonder 
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was that th«y did not resort to intrigue, and try to injure the Gorem- 
meut as much as possible. If the Association would draw up a petition, 
supported as it would bo by many members of Parliament who were con¬ 
nected with the Association, praying for an open tribunal and a speedy 
trial, he did not think there would be any reluctance to sign it. Mr. 
Prichard’s scheme might go on at same time; and speaking of that gen¬ 
tleman, he might venture to say that the Native nilers and Princes of 
India were deeply indebted to Mr. Prichard for the talent and perseverance 
which he volunteered in their cause. There was not a man who, having 
the welfare of India at heart, would not say that gratitude was due to 
Mr. Prichard for his exertions in this matter; and there would be 
equally little difference of opinion that, should Mr. Prichard look to enter 
Parliament, hi.s abilities would command success. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel FttENcn said he perfectly agreed that the present system 
often resulted in the failure of ju-stice, or gave su-spicion for it. The 
cose of the Ameers of Sciude was one coming within his own and the 
Chairman’s knowledge, and no doubt tliere were nmny other cases of an 
equally flagrant character. He thought Mr. Prichard’s idea of creating 
a local tribunal w:vs au excellent one, for there cases might be heard 
openly and disposed of rapidly, and in this way much injury would be 
avoided, and benefit conferred on the people. To instance the well- 
known case of the Nawab of Tonk, it would evidently have been far 
better if the Governor-General bad had some tribunal of this kind—a 
court composed of two or three judges, collecting evidence on the spot, 
and hearing it in public. Such a course would be infinitely more 
advantageous than Uio institution of a sort of Inquisition, and the 
famishing of a report to the Viceroy of only one side of the case. In 
conclusion, Colonel French said it was his duty to proiX)Be the thanks of 
the Association to Mr. W. Tayler for his able address ; and to this he 
would add the name of Mr. Prichard, whose valuable suggestions would 
doubtless be appreciated. 

Sir Arthuii Cottox, K.C.S.I., said he had much pleasure in 
seconding the motion, asid would avail himself of the opportunity to 
say a few words. In the first place, ho tlmught this discussion showed 
in the strongest manner the immonso importance of the East India 
Association in the field in which it was working; and, secondly, he 
could not help expressing his astonishment at the course of reasoning by 
which men could arrive at the conclusion that, because they are in power, 
therefore they can do noUiing to remedy an evil. Yet they had good 
evidence that this was the feeling of men in high office, and they as¬ 
sumed that any movement for reform must come from those out of 
power. The fact was, Uiat the subject they had just been con- 
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sidering was ono of the most vital importance, for there ft)uld be no 
confidence whore secrecy existed, and wlicro there was no confi¬ 
dence no ruling power could be sUong. ^V^lile so evident a- fact 
as this was advancttd, he confessed lie was at a loss to know wliy secrecy 
continued to be ajiplied in reference to Indian alfairs. Ho was extremely 
pleased that this matter liail been brought forward in so unexceptional 
and able a manner by Mr. Tayler; no bettor or more convincing exposi¬ 
tion of the case conld have bi-en presented. In Ids own experience ho 
hod seen tlio evils of secrecy in India; indeed, in his own profession it 
hod operateil in raising prejudice so stnmg that he had to take very 
special measures to ci>nnturact it. As long as there was secrecy, the 
spirit of intrigue, which was to be found in the Natives of India in pcrlinps 
n greater degree than any other people in the world, found ample scope 
for its operations, and he found that nothing could prevent it mik‘ss 
there was complete openness and publicity. He used to meet with 
great difficulties in carrying out Ids plans in India; and he found 
the only cure was to summon all the chief Natives, and toll them every- 
tliing that was proposed to bo done, and tlicn ask tliem their opinion. 
This utterly broke the strength of tlie prejudice which intrigue had 
aroused, and tho niaiKuuvriug censed. Ami such a ]|)'incip1c was exactly 
what was requii-ed :n relation to the causes of tho Native Princes and 
rulers of India ; and it was <ssi>ccinlly nccessaiy at the present time, 
when, if the British Guvemment in India was to be scenre, they must 
exandne the weak i>uints of tlieir nuiuagumont. How to secure tlio full 
confidence of the people was of vital importance, and tlie retention of 
tho Secret System in regard to India was a serious bar to it, for no chief 
or ruler could toll what intrigues wore brewing iigainst him in the dark, 
or what machinations wore being secretly directed at 1dm. Now that a 
great Power in the Nortli wus advancing, all Iitgltimatc means should bo 
colled in to aid the consolidation of the British power iu India, for its strength 
would prf)babiy some day bo tried. It was, therefore, a matter deserving 
oil tlio attention of tho Association, and wlmtevcr infliieuco they could 
bring to bear to effect a reform would be labour well applied. No more 
useful work could be given to tho Association than an endeavour to lay 
before tho authorities any siiggc^stions which might be devised, and to so 
place the matter before them us to render it impo.ssible to post{>one it or 
say they can do nothing in Uie matter. He heartily seconded tlie motion, 
thanking Mr. Taylor for his most instructive and valuable address. 

Hic motion having been ngrewl to nem. eon., 

Tlie CuAiiiM.vx said it gave him nmeh jdeasiiro to offer the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Taylor for his valuable paper. Tho discussion 
had been a most interesting one; they liml first a.i c.xposure of evils by 
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Mr. Tayler, •a v.oluable proposal of romoJy fnmi Mr. Prielmrd, and 
Other useful suggestions had been ofiferoJ by Colonel French, Colonel 
Rathbonie, and other speakers. It so happened that, in coming to ilie 
meeting, he fras accompanied by a leading member of the present Go¬ 
vernment, to whom he mcntionoil, in conversation, the subject of the 
meeting of the Association that evening. The rejoinder was, “ Oh, that 
“ subject is coming up again, is it? Well, the wliole (pjestion is besot 
“ with difficulties, and I really do not see that aiiythiug can be done.” 
In fact, from the slight conversation ho hail on the subject, he was not 
inclined to think that, so far ns that member of the Government was 
concerned, there was much chance of anything bemg done, and he was 
equally doubtful whether they would get the Government to make any 
movement. Of course, tlie influence of the Govennnent was powerful in 
the present Parliament; and, besides, there was a question whether 
Parliament would bo disposwl to give up to a court from which there 
would bo no appeal the power to decide in certain cases. It was a 
curious thing that the only Indian matters in which Parliament took 
an interest were exactly those to which 3Ir. Taylcr had reforrwl. Jf the 
case of the Nawnb Nazim of Bengal was down for discussion, or some 
other similar case, a troop of members came into the House and took an 
interest in the matter; but if the Indian Budget was to be presented, or 
any great measure in which the safety and interests of Lidia wore 
involved, then it was very difiicult to get a “ House.” Upon considera¬ 
tion, ho would suggest to the Assiwiation that the address of Mr. 
Taylor, the draftBill of Mr. Prichaitl, and tlie other suggestions which had 
been offered, should be printed, and placed in the hands of Uio members of 
Parlinmait who beloiigeil to the Association, and that those members 
should be invited to consult upon them, in onler to see what could bo 
done witli the best chance of success in 1‘arliameut. lie did not see any 
other way in which they could carry out this jiroposal, and it was cer- 
.tainly possible tliat, if they got six or eight members of Parliament to 
take an interest in the matter, they might carry out some scheme which 
there would be no chance of a single member getting through. At any 
rate, his suggestion would lead to some practical result. 

The Chairman’s proposal was Uion put and carried ne«i. con. 

Mr. DAXVKtts (India Office), however, objected t!?nt b}' taking tliis 
course they were adopting also everything which Mr. Tayler had ad¬ 
vanced. Now he thought tliere were some things in Mr. Tayler’s paper 
which on -reflection ho would not care to repeat in print; and hence he 
thought it would be better to circulate tlie discussion among the mombora 
of the Association first, in order to give them an opportunity of .saying 
whether they approved of it. There wore several statements made by 
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Mr. Tayler whicli he would find it difiScnlt to prorc, and tliof should not 
hastily adopt them. 

The CuAiBMAX said that when the discussion was printed, it -^ould, 
of courae, be circulated among the members of the Association as well as 
Members of Parlioiuent. Nothing would be done by the latter without a 
second reference after they had considered it. Unless they now took 
some positive stop, be did not see how they would get on; for, of 
course, if the whole thing was to be referred again to the members of 
the Association, they most summon another meeting, and by that time, 
the Parliament being already in a moribund condition, the whole thing 
would be deferred to the Greek Kalends. 

Mr. Tayler obserTe<l tliat it would be desirable, on referring the 
subject to members of Parliament in order to devise a practical result, 
that the great question, which he had endeavoured to separate from 
detail, should bo kept in the front, and that was the absolute necessity 
for publicity. He had not, and he would not now suggest any distinct 
proposition as to the constitution of any specific tribunal ; because, 
coming upin this crude state, it would raise a thousand objections. But 
if they could so shape the matter before die members of Parh'ament who 
take an interest in the matter, os to insure the first consideration of the 
grand proposition that every man is entitled to publicity in his trial, 
they would be more likely to bring about a practical conclusion. He 
thought they would then have made the first step with more prospect of 
success than if they entered into details respecting any particular 
tribunal. Mr. Prichard's draft Bill proposed one distinct method, 
Oolonbl Rathbome proposed another; and proposals coming up in this 
way were always open to objections, which would lead to endless diffi¬ 
culty, and would perhaps “floor” tlie whole matter. By all means let 
the matter be circulated widely. It might be true that the Princes and 
chiefs of India would be reluctant to sign a petition asking for redress, 
but there was not one of them but would be thankful for tlie reform. 
At any rate, lot them know there is such a movement being made by the 
Association, and their opinions might be obtained in various ways. In 
any case, it is certain that every man is entitled to publicity in any l^al 
proceeding affecting his interests, and he would repeat that that was the 
grand point for the members of Parliament to consider. The other de¬ 
tails would necessarily fall into their right place on that principle being 
conceded; and that was the reason he had carefully avoided entering 
into details of the kind of tribunal which should be created. 

The CHAinuAsr remarked that it was scarcely necessary for him to say 
that members of Parliament were overwhelmed with work, and unless 
some specific proposal was submitted to tliem, they would speedily forget 
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the whole sahject. Put some positive plan or scheme before them as the 
objects to be achieved, or the whole matter would be chased out of their 
head some local Bill, or some question relating to public-houses, or 
local politics. If they wished to carry the matter through, the Association 
must put some definite plan down for consideration, so tliat the members 
of Parliament might think it ov^r; but if they merely laid down the 
abstract proposition that it was desirable that tlicrc should be publicity 
in legal proceedings, they would say, “ We think so too,” and then they 
would forget all about it. He therefore still thonght his proposition was 
the best for the purpose, and the meotmg Imd, moreover, adopted it. 
There would be no harm done in submitting the matter in this way to 
the members of Parliament; they would do nothing without referring 
again to the Association. No doubt the members of Porliameut inte¬ 
rested in the matter would then hold a conference together, and there 
were several in the House of Commons who could render valuable assist¬ 
ance—as, for instance, Mr. Torrens, as a lawyer; Mr. Dickinson (who 
was present), as a practical man; Sir Charles Wingfield, and otliers. 

Mr. Danvkrs observed tliat in saying that there were statements 
made by Mr. Taylei’ which it would bo difficult to substondate, he had 
expressed his own convictions. 

Mr. Taylkr said he would be glad to hear an instance in point. 

Mr; Dakvkrs said Mr. Tayler would hardly deliberately repeat the ■ 
assertion that the Indian Council were open to the infiuraice of intrigue, 
and that the fountain of justice was in this way corrupted. 

Mr, Tayler said that Mr. Danvers had evidently misunderstood 
him. He hod never entertained the idea that the Indian, Council was 
composed of other than high-minded, incorruptible men; his remarks 
were directed against the principle of secrecy; intrigue and fraud were 
practised, as he had shown, by the parties interested in the cases. This 
is the fact to which he referred, and he never for a moment supposed 
that any one could have imagined him to have applied his remarks to 
any other persons. 

Mr. I. T. Prichard proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Captain W. C. Palmer seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

The Chairmah, in acknowledging the compliment, said it was his 
duty to be present, and it was his pleasure also. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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MIETING AT THE BOOMS OF THE ASSOCIATIOM, TBUBSDAY, 
JULY 10, 1873. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Ebq. (Cliaiiman of fhe late Indian Bcfom' 
Society), iK thb Chair. 

Zh'scutsion on “ The Land Quettion of India.” 

A MRRTiKa of tlic members and friends of the East India Association 
was held in the Rooms of the Association, 20, Great George Street, West¬ 
minster, on Tlinrsdny, Jnly 10, for the purpose of resuming the disens- 
aion on Colonel A. B. Rathbome’s paper on “ Tlic Land Question 
of India.” 

• JoEir Diceinsoh, Esq. (Chairman of the late Indian Reform Society), 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were Sir Charles Wingii 
field; H. W. Freeland, Esq.; I. T. Prichard, Esq.; Dadabhai Naoreji,' 
Esq.; Major-General W. F. Marriott; Mirsa Abbas Beg; Nowrozjoo 
Fuidoonjee, Esq.; P. P. Gordon, Esq.; Andcijee Cowaiqee, Esq.; Khan 
BahrdoorYossnf Ali; Colonels G. A. Scarle, P.T. French, andKeatinge 
Captain Palmer, &c. 

It will be remembered that on the prcTions occasion (see Page 25) 
Colonel A. B. Rathbome had urged the following as some of the more - 
prominent alterations in the present land system of India which might be 
introduced:— 

' 1. Our thirty years’ settlements should be made on the old Hinda 

basis of a sixth share to the State, instead of a third or fourth. The 
latter rates were well enough when the rent was taken in kind, and wh^ 
'the State found so large a portion of the capital reqm'rod for the cultira- 
tion as it did under the Native system ; but a sixth share is quite snfS- 
dent when the payment has to be made, as now, in money, no matter 
what the juroduce sells for, and when the cultivator receives no advances 
or pecuniary assistance from the Government, but is left entirely 49- 
pendent on bis own resources. • ^ W'c 

2. The assessment diould not be made by the acre, but on the hold¬ 
ing, as with farms on lease in Scotland and in England; or by the 
village, where the land is held in common. Because the former plan, if 
it does not hinder, does not at all encourage increased cultivation; os 
Part 2.— Vol. VIL a 
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everj additional acre bronglit nnder tbe plough, on additiofi is made 

the rent, notwithstanding the so-called thirty years’ settlement; 
while, under the latter system, it is the direct interest of the coltivaior 
bring every additional acre he can nnder the plongh, during the term 
of his lease, that the extent of his holding or of the village lands will 
admit of. 

8. The distinction made in the assessment of land nnder sugar-cane 
end other expensive kinds of produce, and land under cereals, should be 
wholly abolished. All lands capable of profitable tillage should be 
assessed at the rate of grain-growing land ; leaving the culUvator to 
tom his holding, or any portion of it, to the cultivation of more expensive 
kinds of produce, if he thinks proi>er. These all require much more capital 
to grow than g^oin does, and the crop is generally more precarious, for 
which allowance should be made by the Government; while it is to its 
direct interest to encourage os much as possible the application of 
capital in tliis direction, ns being calculated to odd so much more to 
the national wealth, as well as, indirectly, to the receipts of the public 
treasury. 

t. The distinction between irrigated and dir crops should be similarly 
done away with, except in the single case specified by the Mahomedan 
law, when the water is directly stipplicd at the expense of tlio Govern¬ 
ment Whatever results from wells dug by the present or preceding cul¬ 
tivators, or from water-channels or canals made hy them, and supplied 
Ihnu a public stream or river, or from the natural overflow of such, should 
be allowed to make no difference in the assessment. Such result is the 
work of God, or the reward of the cultivator or his predecessor’s own 
ngennity aad industry, and he should be permitted to have the &ee en¬ 
joyment of it by the Oovemmenh Tlie system at present followed in 
regard to such lands is in many places a direct hindrance to cultivators 
seeking in this way to increase their produce, as well as to raise tlie more 
expensive kind of crops, for which irrigation is required; whereas it is 
As direct interest of the Government, as well as of tl»e people, that 
every inducement should be held out to cultivators to improve their land,* 
and add to its productiveness to the uttermost, by works of this kind, 
when they have the will and ability to undertake them. • 

6, The proprietor, or immediate occupant under Govemmott, of every 
holding should be entitled to all the minerals nnder it, as well as to all 
deposits in the nature of mineral deposits on it, on payment of a royalty 
of one-tenth to the Government. On similar conditions he should be 
sotitled to all treasure found by him on the land, of whicJi there are 
enotmons quantities buried in India; the bringing to light of every por- 
tioD of which would add to that extent to the national wealth there. 
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6. Biparian otmers, or immediate occupants under Government, 
should be free to take tlie fish of lakes and rivers, and the wild fowl 
frequenting them, without being interfered with by the servants of the 
Government. At present these are, or were when I was in India, 
farmed out annually to speculators by the collector, and so made a 
source of revenue. But the gain to the Government was very small; 
while the making them free would be a boon to the people, as well as 
adding to their sense of proprietorship, which tire present plan detracts 
from.^ 

r. At the periodical revision of the assessment, every improvement 
of a permanent character which has been made by the proprietor occu¬ 
pant should be carefully noted, and the value of it estimated by some 
impartial person, who should act as referee between himself and the 
Government ofiiccr j and no additional rent should be charged in respect 
of any increase of rental value to the holding arising out of such improve¬ 
ment. Tlio same rule should apply to improvements, whether in the 
shape of roads, works of irrigation, or any other kind, made by the pro¬ 
prietor occupants of a village or a district, or of any number of districts, 
at their collective expense, as by local taxation or otherwise. No addi¬ 
tion to their rent should be m^e at any revision of the assessment in 
respect of the increased rental value of the land occasioned by, or attri¬ 
butable to, such improvements. 

8. Persons desirous of reclaiming waste lands should be allowed to 
do so, subject to any existing rights of occupancy, on the terms of its 
being rent-free for the first ten years of a thirty years’ term of settle- 
mrat, paying a third of the usual rent for the second ten years, and two- 
thirds of the usual rent for the last ten years ; after which it should be 
assessed to them at the oidinary rates for grain-growing lands in the 
viciaity. 

9. All persons holding land direct from the Government, and subject 
to the Government assessment, should bo entitled, on application to the 
collector of the district, to redeem in perpetuity the rent payable under 
such assessment, and convert their holding into one of freehold tenure, 
on the terms of paying the capitalized value of the rent so redeemed into 

the Indian Treasury, according to. the principle followed in the redemjy 

tion of the land-tax in England; that is, by paying for every Bs.2(l 
of annnal rent to be redeemed, the amount that may be required to pur¬ 
chase, at the rate of the day, paper of any of the Government loans pro¬ 
ducing &.20 of interest annuidly j the money so paid to be devoted to the 
redenaption of the Indian debt by the purchase and cancelling of the 
paper of it, as long as there was any. This would tend to give great 
buoyancy to the finances; the same income would be received, whUe 
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Baring'alt the costs of collecting it by the Indian Troasuiy ; it would 
open, that door to the investment of capital in land and landed im|)roye- 
ments in India wbicli is so much required, and it would gradually enable 
the Government to withdraw from the false position it now stands in, by 
putting it in the power of all w1k» desire it to acquire the fee-simple of 
the lands in which they have now merely a right of occupation, at any 
rent the settlement ofRcors may from time to time think fit to put upon 
them. Frecdum of sale, and freedom of purchase, and freedom of use 
would then be cstablislicd ; and free trade in land is as essential to the 
complete development of every country’s resources as is free trade in 
other articles. 

The Craibvak, in opening the proceedings, gave a complete rhurni 
and analysis of tho previous discussion. Before calling upon General 
Mairiott to resume the discussion, he would venture to add that he had 
always had strong opinions on the present condition of land tenure in 
India, and, indeed, he believed it to be the bane of India that the Gorem- 
tnent assumed the land to be the sole source of rereuce. These were his 
convictions—tlie convictions of a quarter of n century’s consideration of 
the subject, and he would be glad to take the opportunity of expressing 
them more at length nt a later stage of the discussion. 

Major-General W. F. Markiott said tliat, in venturing to address the 
meeting in opposition to Colonel Kathbome’s views, lie was encouraged 
by the reflection that tlio intrinsic interest of the subject would obtain 
the patient attention which otherwise his own want of skill in exposi¬ 
tion might fail to secure. Land Tenure is one of the fonndalion- 
•tooee of constitutional structure. A review of the social struggles con¬ 
nected with the tenure of land would extend over all historic time. From 
the earliest history we hare, in which we learn how Joseph (inverting 
the policy reconimeiidcd by Colonel Rathbome) used, in prudent prepara¬ 
tion for a famine, to base the State revenue entirely on the land, down 
to this present year and session of Parliament, in which Die removal of 
inconveniences attending onr traditional fcndal system, and the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the agricultural labourers, are recognized as amongst 
tho pressing questions of the day. Me did not propose to discuss all thepar- 
ticnlar recommendations with which Colonel Rathbome bail concluded his 
paper; because, although stated by Colonel Rnthbonioin order to exhibit 
fully his own views, they aver, for the most port, matters of de.tail, and such 
a_Society as this can only usefully discuss fundamental or central points of 
policy or system; and he entirely concurreil with the Chairman’s sagged 
tion that the discussion should be restricted to the question of pennanentl'y 
fixing or redeeming the land revenue. Tlie lino of argument he proposed 
to take would bo as follows: He would first take such notice as seemdd 
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desirable ofOoloael Rathbome’s arguments, and then, assuming a basis 
of discussion on which all would agree—^viz., that India isapoor country, 
specially neoding the application of capital to the land—^he would argue 
tliat the measure of redemption, instead of meeting this need, would hare 
the very opposite efiect, tliat it would drive capital away from the 
land. Then, viewing the existing land revenue of India as a fiscal 
measure, he would endeavour to show that economic science, experience, 
and traditional national soiitimeuts ore in singular and happy accord in 
support of it, constituting tlie strongest possible argument in favour of 
any fiscal impost whatever. Lastly, ho would notice the proposal to 
permanently fix the tax without redeeming it. Adverting to Colonel 
Rathbome’s address. General Marriott observed tliat, one point excepted 
which he would notice presently, he really could not find any trae argu¬ 
ments in it. Colonel Rathbomo exhibited the indisputably greater wealth 
of England, America, and Australia, as compared with India, and then 
simply assuincil that tlic difference was owing entirely to the different 
system of land tenure. But tlio condition of the greater part of India, 
after the desolating wars by the Moguls and the Mahrattas in the last 
century, mode a comparison of India with England after the Wars of the 
Roses more appropriate tlian with the England of to-day; aiid when 
they considered how much of the great prosperity of England is due to. 
the energy and enterprise of a Northern race, to the mineral wealth' 
of the country and tlie extraordinary facilities for manufac¬ 
tures and export trade, Colonel Ratlibomo’s argument would seem 
tmanswcrable iu the same sense as it is impossible to parry a tlirust 
which is aimed so wide os to be out of reach. He did not know what 
Colonel Rathbomc meant in saying tltai tlie present tenure of land in 
India is subject to shackles not very different to those which were re¬ 
moved by the Act of Charles the Second, which abolished the peculiar 
privileges, of the Crown in relation to the lands held in eapite by 
knight-service. He was not aware of any point of similarity or analogy 
as respects any claims of the British Government connected with land 
revenue. In fact, there was no resemblance whatever .to India in the 
matter, and Colonel Rathboruc’s argument seemed to have no better rela¬ 
tion than mere co-existence. But Colonel Rathbome offered one state- < 
ment which was a good argument in form, although it was wholly , 
unfounded in fact. He says that tlie Province of Bengal, in which 
the land revenue has been permanently settled, affords a striking con¬ 
trast ” of prosperity, as comparedwith the other provinceSi He (General 
Marriott) had supposed that, whatever might be said in favour of a 
pcniiojieiit settlement, tlio notion that the particular experience of tlie 
Bengal sclllcuicnt offered any. favourable presumption,, had been ex-.. 
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ploded. But it seems that it is not so; and therefore it might be worth 
while to notice the point particularly. He would compare the Province 
of Bengal with the Presidency of Bombay. This seemed the fairest 
comparison, because no otlier province contains a city and port of trade 
at all. approaching Calcutta in extent. Even this comparison is probably 
favourable to Bengal, because Calcutta.must probably be a port of entry 
for a larger population beyond the limits of the province than Bombay in 
relation to the Presidency of Bombay. The figures that he would offer are 
taken from the latest statistical return published by the India Office, 
and are those of the year 1871. The population of Bengal is about 
40,000,000, against 13,000,000 in Bombay—say, as throe to one. In the 
first place, Bombay pays a land revenue nearly equal to that of 
Bengal. It amounts to 5.4s. a-head in Bombay and 2s. a-head in 
Bengal. The payment per head in Bombay, therefore, is about two-and- 
a-half times that in Bengal. But, of courss, this was to be expected ; 
for this is the measure of the supposed boon—a real boon to the zemin-' 
dar—which is the source of the supposed greater wealth of Bengal. We 
might, therefor?, expect to see the greater wealth of Bengal exhibited by 
the income-tax; but the payment in Bombay was 7.fid. per head, and 
in Bengal 4.09d. per head— i.e., nearly double in Bombay. The revenue 
from stamps was, in Bombay, 10.42d. per head, and in Bengal 4.42d. 
The Excise exhibits a payment per head in Bombay of 8.28d. against 
4.42d. in Bengal. The comparison of the Customs’ duties is probably 
favourable to Bengal, for the reason, previously stated, of the larger 
population beyond the province concerned in the produce or consumption 
of the artLcles which afford the Customs’ duties ; and yet they show a 
paymeat of IS.fid. per bead in Bombay against 6.82d. in BengaL Is the 
prosperity exhibited in the actual condition of the population 7 He 
^General Marriott) quoted at second-hand, but he had no doubt that he 
accurately quoted the words of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Ben¬ 
gal in saying that “ the mass of the population is probably poorer and 
“ in a lower social position than any in India.” The fact is, that the 
notion of the superior prosperity of Bengal is the most entire delusion. 
But it may be said that even an erronoous opinion, if very prevalent, 
must have some foundation ; aud what is the foundation of the snpposwl 
great wealth of the Bengal Province ? The foundation seems to bo the 
large surplus revenue which the public accounts exhibit. lu the year 
1870-71 the surplus for Bengal was shown as 10,000,0007.; that of Bom¬ 
bay nnder 2,000,000/., being 1,831,653/. But it must be remembered 
that the accounts of Bengal, as of every other province under what is 
called the Bengal Presidency, are exhibited without the inclusion of any 
military charges. Tiiese arc all shown in a separate account of “ Govern- 
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“ ment India Charges,” whilst the accounts of Madras and Bombay 
include these military charges. For any comparison of Bombay with Ben- 
galy the Bombay accounts must be supposed to be treated similarly, by 
exclusion of the military charges, and the result is that Bombay would thus 
exhibit a surplus of 5,000,000/. provided by Bombay with its 18,000,000 
of people, against a surplus of 10,000,0001. in Bengal from 40,000,000, 
and a much richer soil on the average. A great part of the large 
surplus in Bengal is derived from the entirely exceptional opium 
revenue. The net surplus on the account alone was 3,500,000/. for 
the year 1870-71. But the comparison most favourable to Bengal 
would be by omitting the opium revenue from both Bombay and Bengal, 
in which case the surpluses would be 2,250,000/. and 6,250,000/. 
respectively. Even then Bengal is shown to be paying less revenue 
than Bombay in proportion to its p«i)Ulation. He would now treat 
the question before them independently of Colonel Rathbome’s argn- 
meuts. He had said that he would take as an admitted basis of discus¬ 
sion that India is a poor country, one in which the standard of sus¬ 
tenance is low and the surplus produce small; and that India speci^ly 
needs the application of capital to the land. Sixty per cent, at least of 
the population was engaged in agricultural pursuits, and manufactures 
occupied but a very small proportion. Hence there was a general reason 
for the application of capital to the land ; but there was a special and 
peculiar reason in the need of irrigational works, it being only by a great 
development of artificial means of storing water that the terrible famines 
which recur in India could be averted ; whilst the heat has an equally ex¬ 
traordinary fertilising power when water is abmtdant; and only second in 
importance to irrigation is the indirect application of capital to agri¬ 
culture by improvement of the means of transport of produce. In 
treating on the effect of a redemption of Uio land revenue, ho should 
assume that the permission would be largely effective. He thought it 
most probable that it would be very ineffective, for want of capital 
wherewith to purchase the redemption ; but in treating ite tendency he 
would assume tliat it would be effective to a considerable extent. More¬ 
over, he should compare the proposed system with the system now so 
generally adopted throughout British India, of thirty years’ settlements. 
He-had said that redemption of the land revenue must drive capital 
away from the land. How could it be otherwise ? It would not be 
alleged that the cultivating proprietors have enough capital for the 
purpose—I.C., that they have enough to meet the current necessities and 
to pay some twenty, years’ purchase of the land revenue beside. If it 
were so—if, indeed, they had been so prosperous under the existing 
system—no farther argument would be needed than to let well alone. 
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It would not be pretended that they could boirow except on termd far 
more costly than the 5 per cent., or whaterer might bo the rate which 
the annual land rerenue might bear to the redemption money. The 
capital could not be sent back to the land, even indirectly, by the State ; 
because it would be needed to pay off debt in order to meet diminished 
revenue; and, indeed, the payment of public debt is the purpose pro¬ 
posed by Colonel Rathbomo. There could be no more foolish financial 
procedure than to pay off the Indian debt at present, excepting with a 
view, to borrowing on better terms; because nine-touths of the debt are 
held in Europe, and to pay off the debt would simply be to send capital 
back to Europe; whereas, what is needed is to bring it the other way. 
.Whatever way the money for redemption bo obtained, it must, in its 
immediate effect, diminish the capital practically available for application 
to the land. Regarding the existing system of land revenue as a fiscal 
measure, he asked, in what good quality is it wanting ? Prodnotiveness 
is .the first needful quality ; and nobody could find fault with it as an 
inadequately productive source of revenue. Facility and nncostliness 
in collection, with the least inconvenience as to mode and time of payment, 
eminently characterize the land revenue under a thirty years’ settlement. 
Quo of the most important characters of a good impost i.s that it shall 
not specially interfuro with any particular industry. In Ibis re.spect tlio 
land revenue rivals an income-tax, without the manifold evils which 
attend the latter. The special excellence of an income-tax is that, being 
levied on the common produce of all industry, it especially interferes 
with none. So the land revenue being levied on the common source of 
all indoatry, it equally interferes with none ; whilst the land revenua is 
paid with leas dissatisfaction than any other impost whatever, whereas 
an inoome-tax hardly rendering 10 per cent, of the land revenue has 
given dissatisfaction which made it intolerable. If we regard the land 
reveune in the light of national and traditional sentiment, it is indisputable 
that it is consecrated by literally immemorial costom in a country and 
amongst a people who, beyond all other, regard custom as divine. He 
(deneral. Marriott) knew of nothing to be said in favour of redemption 
of the land revenue, excepting what he might call the sentimental 
stimulus to be given to indastry by the sense of more perfectly inde¬ 
pendent proprietary tenure, which the freedom from all liability to any 
State impost would give. In calling it a sentimental stimulus he did 
not think lightly of the force of the sentiment of property; but he 
would invito consideration of what is involved in tlie supposition that 
such stimulus to industry makes it worth while to concede the 
right of redemption of the land revenue. The value of that 
^timulua must outweigh the immediate alienation of capital rom 
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the laad; mmt outweigh the couuter-consideration that thirty 
^'ears most elapse before any real redaction of the charge on the 
land*is possible, to say nothing of a probably increased charge in 
the meantime, if the interest of the redemption money bo regarded. 
This is not all. No one can seriously suppose tliat, with the decreasing 
value of mmey, the land revenue could be fixed pcrm'tneatly without 
incurring need to adopt some other taxation as a substitute. An in¬ 
crease of 12 per cent, on the land revenue would be equivalent to doubling 
the Excise or the stamp revenue, and to very nearly doubling the whole 
existing Customs’ revenue. Let any one who knows India compare 
the dissatisfaction which would attend the one and the other, and 
then tliink what ought to be the value of a measure which should 
outweigh this consideration. And, after all, what reason is there to> 
expect any very greatly increased industry either from the mere sense 
of more mdependent property or from a real reduction of charge 7 
The sense of security in a thirty years’ settlement is not a slight 
one. It is a far more secure tenure tlian that under which tlie greater^ 
part of agriculture in England is carried on. And even as respects a 
real diminution of charge otk the land, it by no means follows that, 
beyond a certain point, increased profit to industry will stimulate industiy. 
We have, indeed, much experience of. that tendency ; but, perhaps, our 
largest • experience is the other way. To what do wc attribute the 
generally greater industry of the Northern as compared with the 
Southern natives of Europe, but to the greater difficulties causing greater 
need for, and dependence on, man’s industry? He believed it to be by 
no means impossible that, under tliomore favourable existing settlements 
of the land revenue, any further reduction might rather diminish than- 
stimulate the industry of cultivating proprietors. Adverting to the 
notion of fixing the land revenue permanently without allowing its re¬ 
demption, General Marriott said that he need not'add much to what he 
had said about redemption, because the latter involved the principle of 
the other. The fixing of the revenue without the power of redeeming it 
was free from the objection of immediately driving capital away from the 
lend, but it was as completely unreasonable as the other. It was a 
gratukoua surrender of a revenue paid with less dissatisfaction, and more 
free from economic objection than any other. He confessed he was 
astonished when he thought of the names which had at different times 
been found to support a scheme which seemed to him to convict its pro¬ 
posers of disregarding alike economic science and national sentiment, and 
of blindly regarding one single and partial tendency, and of attributing 
to it consequences unwarranted by any experience. He concluded by 
saying tliat, though we cannot but expect that a uatiou which has so 
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much vitelily as this one, of jiermaueutlj fixing and redocm^g tiie land 
remiue—a vitality derived partly from the instincts of d dominant capitsJ- 
poseessing race, partly from an ignorant preference for what only seems 
to resemble what we are nsed to in onr own country, partly to a 
regard to one set of tendencies, to the exclusion of other counter- 
tendencies, and partly, among official men, to the attractive idea of 
instituting a now era of prosperity by some great financial coup —a 
notion, ho repeated, which from these causes has so much vitality, will 
certainly receive repeated expression, and perhaps, some day, when 
favoured by strong prepossession or recommended by popular opinion, 
may again obtain possession of the minds of those who have the im¬ 
mediate government of India; yet we may hope that, with any prospect 
of giving effect to such notions, the strong sense of their unfitness will, 
as not long since, revive with it, and will prevent the execution of the 
foolishly impatient policy which would kill the goose which lays the 
golden eggs—a policy the folly of which is not redeemed by the most 
assured expectation of finding twenty golden eggs (the twenty years' 
purchase of the revenue) inside of her. (Applause.) 

Sir Ghas. WiMoriRLD said he was unfortunately unable to attend the 
previous discusaion, but he had read the report of it in the Journal of 
the Association with great interest. It struck him that Col. Rathbome 
had not sufficiently distinguished between two things, which were really 
very different—viz., the permanence of assessment and the pennaneace 
of tenure. (Hear, hear.) He would maintain that there was the same 
permanence of tennre in a temporary settlement as in a permanent settle¬ 
ment, for althongh in the former there was a revision of the assessment 
every twenty years, the titles of the land were not again made the sub- 
.ject of inquiry. At the first settlement each title received thorough 
investigation, but at future revisions, while the assessments wore recon¬ 
sidered, no farther inquiry into rights and titles was made. And, there¬ 
fore, so long as the people paid the assessment imposed upon them under 
a temporary settlement, their tenure was in truth as fixed and secure as 
it could be under permanent settlement. As to the possibility of sales 
of landed property being made for arrears of revenue, the law in the per^ 
mahently settled provinces of Bengal is more stringent than it has ever 
been in the temporarily settled provinces of Upper India. It is on 
official record that within twenty years after the permanent settlement, 
more than one-half of the land had changed hands, the original holders 
having been sold up for arrears of revenue. Again, it must be, recol¬ 
lected that in a permanent settlement it is, after all, only the proprietors 
of loiul who are benefited. The tcnants-at-wUl in Bengal and Upper 
India form considerably more than one-half of the entire agricultural 
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popalatioft. The condition of these, whether tinder a permanent or tem- 
porarj settlement, is precisely the same. He put that question to Lord 
Lavrence the other day at the sitting of the Indian Finance Committee, 
and he answered in the affirm itivo. Ha was aware that much had been 
said—Colonel Rathborne was one who said it—^regarding the outlay of 
capital on the land under Xative rule. It had, for instance, been said 
that the great zemindars of Bengal used to spend much money in the 
improrements of their estates; bat he had heard also, on the other 
hand, that they spent very little, and, on the whole, the evidence in¬ 
clined him to the latter belief. The expenditure of capital on the land 
had been almost-entirely made by Europeans, and had been ventured in 
the oultiradon of indigo and other specialities, for which the soil of 
Bengal was favourable. And it should be remembered, also, in making 
a comparison between Bengal and the other provinces, that, permanent 
settlement or no permanent settlement, the money laid out in indigo 
plantations, tea, &c., would have been spent all the same ; for the soil 
of Bengal was best fitted for these products, and tenure had nothing to do 
with it. Then, ho knew a great deal had been said about the indirect 
effects of a permanent settlement, and that, although by it you tie your 
hands from increasing your revenue from land, your other sources of 
revenue increase; but he did not thin k this would turn out to be the fact on 
examination. He had looked into the acoonuts, and. taking two items as 
a fair test of the means of the people, he found the North-west Pro¬ 
vinces comparing not unfavourably with Bengal. In stamps wd in income- 
tax the returns from the two provinces—allowing for a difference of 
popniation, that of Bengal being doable that of the North-west Pro¬ 
vinces—were about Urn same. It was true that in the Excise Bengal 
contributed more, but that was because the people of Bengal were of a 
lower caste, and a much more drink-consuming population. The great 
argument against a permanent settlement, however, was that as prices 
are rising and the value of money is falling, the result will be that the 
revenues will bear no proportion to the expenditure. One of the evils 
of the permanent settlement of Bengal was, that in consequence of its 
being discovered that a frightful sacrifice had beeu made in Bengal, idle 
assessment in 1833 was fixed a great deal too high in the North-weet 
Provinces. It appeared to him that the general error into which Colonel 
Rathborne had fallen was that he had applied to all India the experience 
of one part only, and consequently his remedial measures, which might, 
for aught he knew, be very well suited to Bombay, to meet a state of' 
things existing there, were not only not wanted, but were positively in 
force in the Bengal Presidency. For instance. Colonel Rathborne urged 
that the thirty years’ settlements should bo made on the old Hindu basis 
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of a sixth share to the State, instead of a tliird or fourth. Well, the 
settlcmcat in Upper India is made on this basis. The rent paid bj the 
Ooltirator Tivas assumed to be about one-third W tiro-fifths of the gnoas 
produce of the soil vrhere it was paid in kind, and where paid in monej 
possibly a little less. The (rOTernmcnt took half of tliis—that is, about 
one-sixth of the produce. He did not mean to say that n sixth might 
not be too much, he only cited it as showing what was tlie rule. The 
fact was that the Government did not inquire closely into tlio produce; 
they judged by the rental paid to the proprietor, and the relations of the 
Gkiremmeut in the Bengal Presidency are with tlte proprietor, not witli 
the cultivating occupant. And whether they were making the settle¬ 
ment with the peasant proprietor or tlie^. great zemindar or talookdar, 
they proceeded exactly on the same principle of taking the rental of 
the land, not the produce, as the basis of tliis demand. Colonel 
Rathbome, too, appeared to think that the Native rulers who preceded ns 
did a great deal in the way of improving the lands; but he could see 
very little warrant for this assumption, further than the creation of costly 
tombs, which could hardly be said to do much to promote cultivation, 
and here and there a bridge. Further than this, there appeared to be 
generally no provision for works of improvement, except perhaps one or 
two small canals. Let any one read the official reports on the state of the 
conntry early in the present century and in the latter part of tlie last, 
which are published with the Fiftli Report of the Committee, House of 
Commons, of 1812, and it. would be seen to what a degree of poverty,- 
misay, and despoliation along ixtarse of tyranny and misrule had reduced the 
oountrj both in Bengal and Madras before the commencement of British 
rule. In the Madras Presidency General Wilks writes that property 
iu land had almost entirely disappeared, and the proprietors had suuk to 
the condition of labourers ; and hence bir Thomas Monro wrote that 
there was no such thing as private property iu loud in India, because all 
the rental of land, aud more tlian all, had been taken by the State. Colonel 
Rathbome, too, contended tliat the assessment should not be made by 
die acre, but on tlie holding, as with forms ou lease in Scotland and in 
England, or by the village; and he seoned to imagine that this principle 
was not in force in Indio. But tliis was no novelty, for the assessments 
ih Upper Indio were always made upon the villose, aud not upon the acre. 
Colonel Rathbome further urged that the distinction made in the assess¬ 
ment of land under sugar-cane and other expensive kinds of produce, and 
land under cereals, should bo wliolly abolished. To carry out this prin¬ 
ciple would be to make no difference between good and bad land ; for tlie 
fact that the soil grows sugar or opium, or tobacco, is decisive tliai 
it is superior land, and to say tJiat it ought not to be assessed except os 
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ordinary fand, would be to give a most unfair advantage to such Tillages-, 
and would excite great discontent. To. speak of “ grain-growing ” land, 
tO(T, was a very loose mode of expression, because a soil which would 
■grow wheat wa.s wortli three times .as much as tlmt which would only 
produce pulse or other inferior grain. To assess nil, on the value of the 
better kind of grain, would be inequitable ; and on that of the inferior, 
would be an absurd waste of revenue. Colonel Rathborne’s suggestion 
that the distinction between irrigated and dry crops should be similarly 
done away with, had been well met by the objection raised by Mr. Saba- 
pathi lyah, who said tl>e result would be a desertion of the “ dry ” lands 
and a crowding of the population on to the wet lands. Nor could much 
more be said in favour of Colonel Rathbornc’s proposition that the pro¬ 
prietor or immeiliatc occupant under Government should be entitled to all 
the minerals under it, oti paymentof a royalty of one-tenth to the Govern¬ 
ment. For it was idle to expect any development of the mineral 
resources of India by the Natives themselves; they had never attempted 
it; Whatever efforts had been made in this direction were made by the 
Government or Europeans; and it would be exceedingly inconvenient 
in a country like Upper Imlia, where the holdings of each peasant pro¬ 
prietor hardly average ten acres each, that they should individually have 
tlie power to stop the working of any mineral deposit on their land. 
Colonel Rathbornc’s requirement, that riparian owners should be free to 
take the fish of lakes and rivers, and the wild fowl frequenting them, 
without being interfered with by the servanfs of the Government, was 
not necessary, at least for. Upper India, for the Government never did 
interfere in this matter. The provision was made by Colonel Ratliborne, 
“ that at the periodical season of the assessment every improvement of 
“ a permanent character which has been made by the proprietor occu- 
“ pant should be noted, and that no additional rent should be charged 
“ in respect of any increase of rental value to the holding arising out of 
“ such improvement.” Of course, it was quite right that you should 
deal very leniently in your assessments in regard to increase derived ftom 
any outlay by tlic proprietor of the land; but, at the same time, he 
could not go to the length of saying tliat the Government were never to 
derive any increased revenue from the result of improvements effected 
by the proprietor ; for that would be equivalent to saying that, the 
Government were never to derive any benefit from the increased produn- 
tiveness of the soil, and would be incurring most of the incoavenienee 
of permanent settlement. Lastly, Colonel Rathborne' proposed that all 
persons holding land direct from the Government, and subject to Govern¬ 
ment assessment, should be entitled, on application to the collector, to 
redeem in perpetuity the rent payable under such assessment, and con- 
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Tert their holding into one of freehold tenure, on U)e terms of paying 
the capitslued ralue of the rent Yon might sanction the redemption of 
the land revenuo ; but in his opinion, it wonld be perfectly inoperative, 
because money brings 14 per center 16 per cent in India; and to 
borrow money at 15 per cent to save perhaps 5 per cent, wonld not be 
n snccessfnl operation. And, even if it were possible, he would be sorry 
to see the Government thus come into possession of large sums, which 
would, he feared, lead to a lavish and wasteful expenditure on public 
works of more than donbtfnl utility or general extravagance. He did 
not wish it to be understood from his remarks that he would screw more 
money out of the land, or press on the proprietors of the land unduly. 
On the contiary, he would be glad to see the Government take less than 
.10 per cent, of the rental, for the present system did not, at best, leave 
the proprietor more than 36 per cent, of the rental, if the local cesses, 
which come out of the proprietors’ half, are taken into consideration. 
Hence he thought a reduction of the land-tax wonld be very desirable, 
although at present it could not fairly bo said that the assessments of 
the land in the Bengal Presidency are oppressively felt. In conclusion, 
Sir Charles "Wingfield remarked that, while recognizing the ability 
shown in Colonel Bathbome’s paper, be hoped it would not be sent out 
to India for opinion as being applicable to the whole cpwitry, because 
that wonld be placing the Association in a false position. He had 
shown that the recommendations did not apply to Upper India, and 
though they might possibly apply to some other parts of India, it would 
be essential, before asking Native opinion on them, that Colonel Rath- 
bome sbonid define the scope and limitation of his remedial scheme. 

Mr. P. P. Gobdok said ho agreed with the redaction of the argument 
into two bases, as stated by General Marriott, but he differed altogether 
A-om the conclusions of the gallant speaker. One speaker had stated 
truly enough that India is a poor country, and another had referred to 
another fact—viz., that 12 per cent, was the common rate of interest for 
advances on land. Now these two facts, he held, in a practical point of 
view, proved distinctly that the present tenure of land in India is, generally, 
not what it ought to be. (Hear, hear.) If India, with its resources and 
with the knowledge which his acquaintance with tlie Natives justified 
him in assuming they possess, is in a position indicated by those two 
facts—and they are undeniable—there must be something radically wrong, 
or else India would be a richer country than it is at the present moment. 
A previons speaker had stated that there were 60 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation dependent upon agrimltnre in India, but he believed that 85 per 
cent., or even 90 per cent., would be nearer the real state of the case,— 
leaving only 10 per cent, solely dependent upon commerce and monufac- 
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turcs. TIm banking interest in India depended alnnost entirely upon the 
land, and it is because of the unstable tenure of land that the Native 
bai\}cer8 are able to charge 1 per cent, per month for advances to tlie 
cultivators of the soil. Hence came about the spectacle that England 
—with money in such abundance that the difficulty was to find means to 
employ it, and whei'o money-lenders upon landed property are content with 
from 3^ to S-J- per cent.—was unable to advance the capital necessary to 
the advancement of the prosperity of India. If they would do justice to 
India, Uiey should make the tenure of land as stable in the one country 
as in tire other, and then it would offer as good a security, and the bankers 
of Lombard-street would advance money as readily to the large Native 
land-owners and cultivators in India for the development and improvement 
of tlieir estates, as to the Duke of Buccleuch in Scotland or the Marquis 
of Westminster in England. But so long as the tenure of land is inse¬ 
cure (as in most cases it is, requiring rigid investigation before advances 
can safely be made on it), India must remain a poor country, and just so 
lung will it bo apparent that there is sometliing radically wrong in tlic 
British administration of affairs in India. With regard to one point to 
which General Mairiott principally directed his attention—^tho redemp¬ 
tion of the land-tax—^he felt it to be a comparatively secondary question, 
for he did not anticipate that any appreciable amount of the land would 
be redeemed until the capitalists of England would come forward and lend 
their money at 4 or 5 per cent. When that was done the land-tax would 
be redeemed fast enough; and so soon os the Native cultivator feels that 
he can borrow money on his land on easy terms, he will do so. Nothing 
is more certain than that the improvement in the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural interest of England and Scotland wa.s duo to the employment of 
nearly ten times the capital which was expended some fifty years ago on a 
farm, and considered ample for its cultivation ; and the more money which 
a tenant on lease laid out in tlie first years of his tenancy, the more certain 
would he be of a handsome return for it in the later years. It was to fixity 
of tenure they should look in India. So long as the ryots are simply 
tenants-atr-will, they will not improve their holdings. Upon a twelve- 
months’ lease it would be throwing money into the proprietors’ pockets. 
'The large proprietors in India wished—^he knew they wished, because ha 
had been applied to by them—for large sums of money to improve their 
estates, to provide irrigation, and generally to advance the interests of 
agriculture. But the difficulty in the way was, that the tenure was not, 
in most instances, of a kind upon which English capitalists could ven¬ 
ture to send out money, even though they were offered double the 
interest which could be obtained in England. They had an instance 
nearer home, by which they could judge of the effect of a reform in thin 
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respect—viz., in Ireland. At one time that conntrj was in wery mndi 
the same condition as India is now. The proprietors were impoTerished 
and wasteful, and they squeezed their tenants to the last farthing, livijig 
extravagantly meanwhile, in pretty much the same way as the zemindars 
of India were wont to do. Bat since titles had been made good, and 
since the proprietors of Ireland could give bond fide leases for a certain 
length of time, a great change had taken place, and a Himilar operation 
would produce sunilor results in India; and India will then go ahead 
as it ought to do. The people of India are not naturally devoid of 
enterprise, and with proper opportunity they can show the energy of 
Englishmen ; but it is not to be expected that they will ignore the pre¬ 
sent uncertainty of their tenure. As an instance, he would refer to the 
manner in which enterprise was checked in respect of the coffee plania- 
tions in the Keilgherry Hills. If yon bought land from the Govern¬ 
ment at an upset price, the Government state that if the land is fit for 
the cultivation of coffee you must immediately pay an annual tax of two 
rupees, and time is not allowed to ascertain whether the land is really 
fitted for coffee cultivation, nor to bring it into full bearing, before the 
tax must be paid. Tho consequence of this vexatious interposition was 
that enterprise was checked, and a most important interest altogether 
crippled. Government, however, found out their mistake twelve months 
ago, and the cofifee-planters have hcen told that the tax will be remitted 
for throe years. That was all very well—it was to some extent a 
recomp’ense; but the cessation of the tax for three years would not 
induce people to come forward, when they know that after that period 
they would be as badly off as ever,—in fact, no man in his senses would 
embark in such a venture until he knew what his ultimate liabilities 
would be. He would repeat his conviction, that if it was desired to see 
India prosper like the other parte of the British Empire, they must give 
her equal facilities ; and whatever was charged should be a fixed charge, 
so that one might know what to expect when money was expended. 
Titles should be rendered secure and simple, and then they would find 
that capitalists would freely advance money for improvements and exten¬ 
sions, and they would cease to see the Government seize and take the 
management of property worth a hundred times the amount of tax 
which the owner had failed to pay. 

The Chairman said that before he addressed himself to the subject 
under consideration, ho would venture to correct one or two misconcep¬ 
tions he had noticed in the course of the debate. Firstly, with regard to 
the old Hindu land-tax. This was not, as it had been assumed to be, an 
uniform assessment of one-sixth; it was only a sixth on the best soils, but 
half that amount on poor soils. It was, in fact, a graduated income-tax— 
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viz., a 81 x^ 1 , an eiglith, or a twelfth of the produce ; that is, 17 per cent., 
12 per cent, or 8 per cent, “ according to the nature of the soil and the 
“ labour required to cultivate it” Secondly, Sir Charles Wingfield had 
saicT tliat everybody admitted that the possibility of a considerable rise in 
prices was an irresistible argument against permanently fixing the assess¬ 
ment lie (the Chairman) admitted uothuig of die sort It was per¬ 
fectly easy tp fix the assessment without any loss to Government from 
a rise of prices. (Sir Charles Wingfield here expressed dissent] The 
Chairman said he insisted upon it; if the tax was fixed on the principle 
of a com rent, it would involve no loss to tho Government or trouble to 
the taxpayer. He would give them at once an analogous case, to show 
how the plan worked at tlieir own doors. When the Tithe Commutation 
Act was passed in this country, the tithes were calculated on tho average 
price of coni for the preceding seven yew’s, and had been so calculated 
ever since. Well, suppose a man had, as he had, to pay a number of , 
tithes every year, in many cases on patches of land involving computa¬ 
tions to the fraction of a penny; of course, if he had to make those 
calculations himself, it would give him a great deal of trouble ; but here 
was a little pamphlet (showing the Tithe Comnivtation Table"), published 
every year on authority, giving in four pages all the calculations, from 
one penny up to thousands of pounds; so that he had merely to copy 
out and add up the amounts in this table, and his computation of many 
items, making about 150/., was done in a few minutes. He would now 
turn to tho main question in debate, whether the land revenue of India 
could bo settled on a more satisfactory basis; and ho would observe, 
that for nearly a quarter of a century he had held a strong opinion on 
tho subject, which was, tliat tlie claims of the Government to the rent of 
land, instead of to a tax on it, was not only a mere usurpation, but most 
mischievous to tlie Government and the people. Li the work he pub¬ 
lished on our Indian Administration, twenty years ago,* which was 
successful enough at the time to enable him to found the Indian Reform 
Society, he had distinctly defined the difference between tax and rent, 
and he begged to be allowed to read the passage to them: " The fact 
*' is, that tax and rent are two things, different in their nature, and acted 
“ upon inversely by given circumstances; for instance, rent, or the annual 
“ premium paid for the use of land, increases per head with the increase 
“ of the population ; tax, or the annual contribution to tho expenses ot 
“ the State, as a rule, diminishes per head with the increase of popnla- 
“ tion; and in this way the taxes of England have been very much 
“ lightened per head in the last half-century.” However, before he left 
this part of the subject, he would like to give them some further illus- 
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tration of tho differenco between llieso items, so as to fix ini^he minds 
of those present, ho hoped, a distinct idea of the difference between such 
sources of income as tax and rent. Erery one knew, generally, jhat 
the* increase of our wealUi and population had caused a rise in our rents. 
But in the cose of agricultural rents, it was difficult to estimate it fully, 
because, since the repeal of the com laws, we were really creating and 
raising the rent on millions of acres in Russia, America, &c., and paymg 
for our additional food in a way mutually profitable to both parties— 
that is, by manufactures. But in cities and their suburh.s, we could all 
see, and most of us felt, the rise of rent For instance, the Civil Service 
organ had been tolling us lately that the rise in rents was one of their 
griefs ; tliat rents had risen 25 per cent in Kensington and Chelsea, 
100 per cent, in Knightsbridge, as much in the East of London ; that 
land had fetched nearly 401. per square foot in tho City, &c. Now, he 
would give them a few details of that increase of wealth and population 
which hod caused this rise of rents; and then show its simultaneous 
effect on taxation. He would take his facts from authorities available 
to all present, and mainly from the “Statesman's Year Book.” ITie 
increase of population in the United Kingdom between the years 1B61 
and 1871, the last year ascertainable, wns 2,899,026. Tho increase in 
exports and imports from the year 18 'j 2 to 1872 was 222,705,0701. Tlio 
increase in railway traffic receipts from tlio year 1862 to 1871 was, in 
round numbers, from 29,000,000/. to 49,000,000/. Mr. Gladstone, speak¬ 
ing the other night at the Literary Fund dinner, made some staitliug 
assertions as to the extraordinary increase in the wealth of this country 
of late years, and he might cite several instances, but he would only add 
one more—namely, the remarkable yield of the income-tax. When Sir 
Robert Peel imposed that tax in 1842, he had no idea it would indicate 
so much wealth in the country, and be was quite surprised next year at 
finding it yield above 700,000/.—he thought tho exact amomrt was 
711,000/.—per penny. It now yields about 1,500,000/. per penny. 
Now, with this progressive increase of wealth and population, of which 
they had seen the effect on rents, let them see what was tho effect on 
taxation. From the year 1862 to the year 1872, on the balance of taxes 
imposed and taken off, 27,066,038/. of taxation were repealftl, in con¬ 
sequence of the increased yield from increased wealth; and while our 
national expenditure in 1862 was 71,116,485/.—averaging 2/. 9s. lid., 
say in round numbers 21. 10s. per head—in 1872 our expenditure was 
71,490,020/., averaging 2.5/. per head, or one-fifth less than before; 
showing the truth of his proposition, in 1853, that tax and rent are two 
things different in their very nature, and acted upon inversely by the 
same circumstances. After that, he hoped at least none of those present 
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would eiftr ngaia talk loosely of land-tax or land reirt, a« if they were 
correlative terms in India. No one would dream of making such a 
inietake in this country ; but it really seemed to him ns if people took 
leave of their senses when they came to talk of India. (Mr. Prichard : 

“ Hear, hear.”) In the case of India, they set at defiance first principles, 
which were reifarded as axioms in reasoning about any other civilized 
country. For instance, he found the Indian Finance Committee, com¬ 
prising several old Indians and others who had a reputation as political 
economists, habitnally speaking of the Indian Govejument in the loose 
phraseology ho had described, as being “ the supreme landlord,” “ the 
universal landlord,” as if the Government were the sole proprietor of 
land in India. 

Sir Charles Wingfield : I never did so. (A laugh, and “ Hear, 
hoar.”) 

The Ciiaiuman : Well, the majority of the Committee do so. As a 
specimen of it, he had here extracted two questions by a gentleman who 
has a reputation as an economist—namely, Mr. J. B. Smith—which 
he begged leave to read to the meeting :— 

*< Question 8,990.—Is itmot the fact that the land ought to belong 
“ to the people of India, and not to any individuals; tliat the Govem- 
“ ment are merely the trustees for the people, for the purpose of paying 
“ the expenses of the governed; and that, therefore, it is for the benefit 
of the people that they hold it ? ” 

“ Question 8,991.—Under tlie circumstances, do not you think that, 
" if they have a proper regard for the people, it is their duty to make 
“ the most they can of that land ?" 

That is a sample of the information of the Indian Finance Committee] 
And there was in a leading article of the Tiirui, on the 30th of May, 
last, such a perfect specimen of the opinion of average Englishmen on 
this subject, that he begged leave to read them an extract from that 
article 

” Civil administration, in almost all its branches, must, if we are to do 
“ our duty to the people of Indio, become more and more costly year after 
“ year. That is its tendency at the present moment; and yet the people 
” cannot easily be taxed for the benefits they receive. Our chief source 
of income is the land revenue, ortAe rent which U paid to the Sovereign. 
“ as the universal landlord. But in dealing with its millions of tenants, 
“ the Indian Govemrnent has made such long settlements, or, in other 
" words, granted such long leasesf and on terms so favourable to the 
“ lessees, that we are debarred from what might be regarded as tlie 
“ landlord’s fair share of advancing profits. There is no other tax but 
*' that on salt which touches the masses of the people. Stamps, it is 
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« true produce a considerable and an increasing amount of revetfbe,'’ &c. 
Now. before he answered the Titnei fallacy about rent, he would ju^ 
say a word about the items of salt and stamps. If any one present doub W 
almut the character of taxes on justice, he would recommend him to 
read again what Mill said about them in the sixth chapter of the sixth 
book of his “ History of Indiawhere he denounce the prmciple of 
punishing by a fine the injured and innocent man who appeals to the 
law for redress. But what he would most recommend to them as the 
clearest demonstration of the unjust and cruel character of Indian stomp 
duties was a minute by Mr. John Bruce Norton m 1868, winch ^ 

be if it was not already, in the archives of their Association. With 
regard to the salt duties, as he had himself written some exhaus¬ 
tive articles on the subject, when formerly editing a paper in the 
interest of Indian reform,* wliich he would lay on the table, he felt 
justified in saying that he had proved them to be extremely oppres¬ 
sive and injurious to the cultivators of India. Now, with reference 
to the fallacies of the Times about the rent of land in Indm, as 
Mr Noble Taylor had told them the other day that the Homo 
GoUmment consulted him when the question of a pemanent set¬ 
tlement of the land-tax was under consideration lu 1862, he would 
mention that the Govemmeut also consulted him on that occa¬ 
sion. After discussing Uie subject personally with the Bccretaiy of 
State for India, he sent, by his desire, a written memorandum of his 
views, dated June 2, 1862, to which Sir Charles Wood replie^ m the 
course of the week, that the Council had that day adopted the policy 
he recommended. As his views were still the same, he had brought 
that memorandum with him that day, and begged leave to read to the 
meeting the substance, at least, of the arguments he had used to bir 
CTiarles Wood in 1862. Firstly, though he was afraid the statement 
would displeasesome of his friends there that day, ho advised the Secretory 
of State not to sanction the redemption of the land-tax, observing tha 
he had been repeatedly asked by Native friends to advocate that mea¬ 
sure, and had refused to do so, on the ground that their object, which 
was to get rid of the oppression and extortion of subordinate officials, 
might be attained by tliat permanent settlement, which he tlid advocate 
to the utmost of his powers. Secondly, he urged that, although, as a 
rule, the amount of any tax should depend on the requiremento of 
Government, whidi vary from year to year, the land-tax 
exception to the rule, and a necessity for permanently settling it had 
been caused by the erroneous theory we had started in India, that tiie 

• Vide The Indian Neus, of dates April 2nd and 17tb, 1865, pp. 136, 100. 
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land-ta;^ yras not a tax, but a property—viz., tlic rent of land. He 
frankly confessed that a part of the horror lie felt for this theory arose 
from his dread of its coining home to plague its inventors in England, 
having some interest in land himself, ho viewed with unfeigned alarm 
the dissoinination of a Irkmialist doctrine, which involves the confiscation 
of private estates, in the name of un abstract “ public,” but in reality 
for the benefit of Uio Government for the tune being. With the cxeep- 
tion of a few barbarous Mahomedan texts quoted by civilized English¬ 
men to justify excessive taxation, often in the same brcatli with which 
they denounce tlie tyranny of Ihch' Mahomedan prodecossors, thoi'e is 
not a single ground for this rent-theory of the land-tax in India which 
does not exist in England, and which nnght not bo appealed to by our 
Commmustb at homo to justify their seizure of the rent of land in this 
country. We have counterparts of this tlieory and practice in India in 
our legal maxim, tliat “all land is holden of the Crown,” and in the 
feudal teunres of our ancestors. And it would be useless to argue that 
land had been private property in England for centuries, when it could 
be answered that we had set aside the same fact without scruple in 
Indio, in spito of the involuntary and reiterated admissions of our own 
settlement ofiScers, and in spite of tlia cleai'cst evidence given by 
Elphinstouc, Wilson, Huff, Sykes, and especially by General Briggs, 
that private property in land had been respected even by Mahomedaus, 
and had literally never been disputed before our time; so that the 
Rajpoot proverb was universally trae—“ The land is mine, the tax is 
“ tire king’s.” [Omitting some argutneuts in tlie memorandum, the 
Chairman quoted as follows ij “ ludcpendently of the danger of 
“ preparing a rod for onr own backs, the effects of this vast and vague 
“ claim of the Qovernineut to the real property of tire country have 
“ been so fearful in India, that they have left a distrust in the hearts 
“ of the people which nothing con cure but a permanent settlement. 
“ The earliest attempts of the Government to carry out its theory, and 
“ realize the rent of land, literally beggared the agiicultural pqpulation 
“ by millions in Madius, Bombay, and the North-west; and even when 
the Government reduced its assessments, as it did not renounce its 
“ theory, there remained a disposition in its officers to confiscate pro- 
“ perty in land, of which, among numberless proofs, lie would only cite 
“one—^viz., the pamphlet publislied by Mr. Smollett, M.l*.,in 1858 j 
“ and tliis disposition must remain as long as tlic theory remains. The 
“ unspeakable differcucc between the Native and the English Govern- 
“ meut was tliis: The Native Govommeut said to the people collec- 
“ lively, ‘We demand a, tax of so ranch per cent on your incomes.*- 
“ llic English Government says, not to the people collectively, but to- 
“every individual separately, t We, as the. supreme and irresistible- 
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“ * landlord!, demand yonr rent —viz., irhatever omonut you oa}i,j^ord to 
“ ‘pay, whicli wo ahall decide for you.’ How can there bo anything 
" like an English or Scotch lease under such a system as this, which 
“ allows no free option to one of the contracting parties ? Here he 
would ask, how is the system workmg novr ? He hod been informed 
from various (juartcrs, and on good authority, tliat the Government had 
been lately resettling its so-called “ leases,” at advances of from above 
20 to above 200 per cenl in some cases, on the ground of its construc¬ 
tion of railways, or of a rise in prices, which was fast subsiding; and he 
had already cited Mr. Dyke’s evidence, that the cultivator forfeits his title 
by one year’s non-payment of Uiis arbitrary assessment Practically, the 
Government’s “rent” tlieory had destroyed confidei'.ce in the security 
of real property, which should be the best of securities, and had pre¬ 
vented the investment of capital in the developinent of tire resources of 
the country, which is tlie great want of India. Not even four or five 
times the usual rate of interest would tempt British capitalists to invest 
in British India. Thus the dreamers who looked to the rent of land to 


pay the expenses of Government, forgetting that it does not now pay 
nearly half of them, kept tlie land revenue almost stationary by their 
theory, and checked tlie main source of national wealth at its fountain¬ 
head. “The French have a sort of fanatical faith in their richeseee da 
« sol, which they justify by appealing to the wonderful recovery and 
« sudden wealth of the country, after such epochs as tlie wars of the 
“ fifteenth century and Uic Great Revolution. But France never had 
“ such a edacity for development as we have now to deal with in India. 
« It is not merely that the soil may be made to produce from three to 
“ five times as much by better culture and irrigation, but the labourer is 
“ made to produce Uiree or four times as much by better wages. Tlie 
“ same feeble creatures who were of no more use than childrim on a few 
“ pice a-day, are turned into strong and willing workmen by twopence 
“ or threepence a-day; they are not to be recognized as the same 
»■ people. The transformation of the geranium of the hedge into the 
“ geranium of the garden is not more wonderful and almost incredible 
“ than the change from an unimproved to an improved district in ludia. 
“ However, it has been said for thirty or forty years by the ‘ rent 
“ ‘ school ’ of theorists, ‘ If this increase of agricultural income be pos- 
“ ' sible, why give it away ?’ Give it away! Such is the confusion of 
ideas produced by a wrong theory. The Government cannot give 
“ away an increase which is not yet created, and which tlie Govommciit 
“ cannot create, though it can prevent its creation by claiming it in 
“ advance. It can only be created by Government allowing the people 
“ to use their land and labour freely for their own interests; and the 
“ question should rather be, ‘ How could we ever think of interfering 
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“ ‘ with tlio3o rights of propert/ whioli are tho inceutires to industiy, 
“ ‘ and the reward of it, in every civilized country ?’ Tlio prospective 
“ increase of agricultural income depends upon the people fooling secure 
“ tliat they will be permitted to enjoy iv. Tlicy will not create wealth, 
“ if the Government promises to appropriate it when created; though 
“ they would bring much more land into cultivation if tlicy knew 
“ it was only liable to a fixed and moderate incomo-tax. .But it is 
“ also said, ‘ Why limit this tax, when the Civil Service expenditure of 
“ ‘ tho Government must increase ? ’ Because, while there are the excep' 
“ tional reasons above mentioned for limiting this one tax, we know 
“ from precedent in India, as well ns from analogy in Englaitd, that the 
“ limitation of the land-tax docs not prevent the increase of the general 
“ yield of taxation, but just the reverse.” He would just mention here' 
tlie facts olmut the Indian revenue since ho wrote tliat memorandum. 
In the ycai' 18C2, tho income of India was 43,829,472/.; in the year 
1872, it was 51,413,085/.; showing an increase in those ten years of 
7,584,213/.; while the increase in Uie land-tax during the same period 
was only 1,000,000/. And yet they were told by mere theorists that 
the land-tax was almost the sole resource of the Indian Govenimciit for 
meeting an increase in its expenses. And ho must remark here, that 
the Indian Government had anotlier resource, which rendered it entirely 
its own fault if it ever was in want of money. It had been proved, above 
twenty years ago, by tho report of the Madras Public Works Commis¬ 
sioners, that tho profits of irrigation works were enormous in India, 
and likely to average 100 per cent, for the future, besides preventing tlie 
loss by famines: yet tlie Govcninient had only given tho benefit of tliese 
profitable works, as yet, to a mere fraction of the country. As ho had 
said in a speech at the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 18G8, which ho 
would lay on the table; “A\Tiy was it that,out of 509,000,000”—or, as 
Colonel Ealbbonio said, .517,000,000—“acres in Britislt India, of which 
“ at least 250,000,000 were susceptible of irrigation, not one-fiftieth part, 

“ not 9,000,000 acres, were yet even in a course of being supplied with 
“ those works 7 Why was it that, when it had been computed by expe- 
“ rienced engineers that 150,000,000 acres might be supplied with 
“ irrigation and navigation as easily as the deltas that had been taken 
“ in hand, and half that quantity, or 75,000,000 aere.s, would yield 
“ profits equal to tlm net revenue of India, less the opium dnty, which 
“ was paid by China; still, tho Government bad not constructed the 
“works?” The truth was, that the only obstacle to the Government 
and the peo]ilo of India getting rich was the superstitious faith of old 
collectors in the land-tax, and tho paramount influence of tliese collec¬ 
tors in the Indian Government. Bat, to return to the memorandum [he 
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continued] : “ The State income is now, in India, so far in extess of tie 
“ legitimate expenditure, that the GoTen>n)ent has a surplus of about 
“ six millions a-jear to spend on public works, including railway»in- 
“ terest—(such an expenditure being quite unjustifiable ; it is un¬ 
heard of anywhere else for a GoYemment to spend millions out of 
income, for works mainly useful to posterity. Government takes Idie 
people’s capital, which is worth to them from 12 to 18 per cent., 
when it might borrow for such works at 4 per cent.) “ However, 
“besides this surplus, the increased yield of taxes, other than the 
“ land-tax, is now going on in India faster than the increased expendi- 
“ ture on the Civil Service ; and remembering the remark of a Native 
“ gentleman, before quoted, tliat ‘ Nobody ever heard of the Govern- 
“ ‘ ment of a rich people being a poor Government,’ we may safely 
“ leave future Governments of India to take care of themselves, witli 
“ the conviction that not only is there no danger of their not raising 
“ additional taxation hereafter, if required, when the people are richer 
“ and better able to bear it; but there is very little chance of tlioir not 
“ raising as much as tho people will bear, whether required or not, if 
“ they are like other civilized Governments. With regard to tlie two 
“ remaining objections to a permanent settlement, he would only observe 
“ that the possible depreciation of the precious metals conld not affect a 
“ tax uttUd on the principle of ^ corn rents and that the injurious con- 
“ sequences of the permanent settlement in Lower Bengal to petty 
“ land-owners, would not affect tho ryots of other provinces, who are pro- 
“ tected by accurate surv'eys and official records of rights. Bnt, while 
“ he had endeavoured to point out tlie social advantages to the peoplo 
“ and the Government of a permanent settlement of the land-tax, be 
“ should not do justice to the argument if he failed to notice a political 
“ aspect of tho question. There have been many invasions and rthel- 
lions in India; suppose there came another? It certainly would be no 
“ slight advantage, then, to have all the principal land-owners come for- 
“ ward by thousands to address tho Government, proclaiming their trust in 
“ its justice, capacity, and wisdom, and their utmost confidence in its mea- 
“ snres. It would be no slight advantage for tho English Viceroy to 
“ be able to say, in answer to such an address: ‘ Tlic Governor-General 
“ ' in Council secs amongst the numerous signatures to that address the 
‘ names of men of ancient lineage, of vast po.ssessions, and of great 
“ ‘ wealth; of men of cultivated intelligence, who have been foremost 
" ‘ in measures of beneficence, in the encouragement of eilacalioii and 
“ * works of material public improvemait; men whose inflneucc with 
“ ‘ their fellow-countrymen is deservedly great, and whose interest in 
“ ‘ the peace and well-being of India it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
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“ ‘ No per8*n irill liold cheaply the opinion of such a body, and the 
“ ‘ possession of its confidence and good-will would bo a source of 
" ‘ sff«ngth to any GoTemnient. Therefore, the Governor-General in 
“ * Council desires me (the Secretary to the Government of India), in 
“ ‘ thanking you for your address, to add emphatically tliat he receives 
“ ‘ it with much satisfaction.’ And such was tbo answer of Lord 
“ Canning, at a great crisis in cur history, on the 17th of December, 
“ 1857, to between 5,000 and G,000 of tlie semindats of Lower Bengal.” 
He had thus stated to tliem tlio substance of the argument he submitted 
to the Home Government in 1862 ; and he would not add to it at the 
present moment, as he believed that other gentlemen wished to address 
the meeting. 

Mr. Dadaohai Naouoji said he would venture to urge that there was 
a preliminary question in that matter which should take precedence of 
all other considerations, and it was one to which Colonel Katlibome had 
referred in quoting from his (the speaker's) address on “ The Commerce 
of Lidia,” read before the Society of Arts on the 15th February, 1871, 
that while the exports of the produce of the United Kingtlom were nearly 
61. 10s. per head of the population, those of British North America 
about 31. per head, and those of Australia 19/. per head, includiug its gold 
exports, or 11/. per head, excluding them,—those of India wore scarcely 4e. 
per head^ excluding political and non-commercial remittances to this 
country, or 5s. a-head, including them. When these and other facts of 
the very poor production of the country, of only 40s. a-head, were re¬ 
membered, tJiere was little wonder that India was, and continued to be, 
a poor countj'y. The preliminary question suggested by this was, how 
is it that under British rule there was such poverty—how is it that, after 
one hundred years of British government, it had come to bo admitted that 
India was wretchedly impoverished—so much so, that Lord Lawrence, 
the other day, said tliat it was a continual struggle for tlie i^ot to pro¬ 
vide the barest necessaries for himself and family ? Philosophical 
tlioories were very well, bnt they must sink in importance in view of such 
a fact as this; and attention must first be given to an inquiry into the 
causes of the exceptional condition of afiairs in India. In the United 
Kingdom, in Canada, in Australia, and in other colonies it was naturally 
expected, and is actually the case, that for an export of, say, 100/., a fair 
per-centage of pi-ofit would be gained ; hut no such result was vouch¬ 
safed to unfortunate India, bnt very much the reverse. The consolation 
offered to India was, that its commerce had largely increased; bnt of what 
use was that increase if it consisted to a large extent of compulsory ex¬ 
ports for remittances to England 7 It wonld be no good to a man if, 
though he laid a business involving transactions of millions in a year, in 
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tLo twelTcmontlis’ operations he stoorl a loser ; and he wo«ld probablj 
prefer to have a much stnallcr trade and some jirofit, however little 
tbongh it be. He earnestly entreated the meeting, therefore, to consider 
the fact that, somehow or other, some 150,000,000/. to 200,000,000/. had 
boon taken away from the ver)’ produce of tlio country, from the impo¬ 
verished Natives of Lidia, in the course of about the past forty years ; in 
addition to an amount equal to the whole net opium revenue and the whole 
profits of commerce. And so long as this mischief was m operation, no 
remedial measures applied to India—whether in land tenure or in other 
respocU—could be effectual, for it was a steady drainage of the lifo-blood 
of the people. A certain amount of drain was, of course, inevitable under 
foreign rale, but as mattciu stood at present, it was beyond all conscionable 
or reasonable hounds. If Britain was to bo a blessing to India and to itself, 
this evil at the root most be eradicated. There was the further great 
national disadvantage to India—^loss of wisdom and work, as well as of 
wealth, by this drain. A proper settlement of lire principles of land 
tenure was, he folly admitted, very important; but, however perfectly it 
might be settled, the present exhausting drain, if continued, must com¬ 
pletely nullify or prevent any good effects from it. 

Mr, I. T, PiticuAiiD said the discussion had been already so prolonged 
tlint lie would not occupy the time of the meeting with a sjicech, hut he 
would like to read to the meeting a letter from a laud-holder in tlie Upper 
Provinces of Im.b*a, which contained some useful infonnation of a highly 
practical cliarncter as to the actual working of tlio exiJbing revenue system 
of India. Information of this sort was useful, because it showed what 
was too often lost sight of—though, indeed, the Chairman (Mr. John 
Dickinson) had alluded to it—that there wore in effect many oilier charges 
upon the land besides tlie Government revenue or tux, by whatever name 
it might be called. He would read the letter as it stood, and no apology 
was needed for some little grammatical and idiomatic defects made by the 
writer, for it had been written in Oordoo by one Native of India, himself 
a large laud-owner, and translated by another gentleman, also a Native of 
India, but conversant with the English language. “ Bnppose,” said the 
writer, “tliere are 1,000 acres of land in one village. As all lauds cul- 
‘‘ livable are taxed according to the value of what they produce, suppose 
“ (tins snppositiou does not differ, upon an average, from fact)— 

“200 acres at flic rate of Es.3.lis.G00 


“ 200 „ 2. 400 

■ “200 1 . 200 

“ 100 ,, Aiis.8. 50 


“ 700 acres. Total . Bs.1,250 
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“Thus, wlia^ a Tillage of 1,000 acres can really produce is Rb. 1,250< 
*• The remaining 800 acres of land are waste land, that cannot produce 
“ anytjfing. This waste land is divided into two kinds. In the fii'St 
“kind suppose tlicro arc 100 acres, containing tanks, groves, waste, and 
“population land. The rent on this 100 acres is at the rate of Il.l an 
“acre, making altogetlier Ks.lOO. In the sce/ind kind there are 200 
“ acres, containing saline lands, caves, large holes, ravines, &c. The 
“ rent on this 200 acres is at the rate of Ans.8 an acre, making 
“ altogetlier Rs.lOO. These Rs.200 are added on to the fis.1,2.50, which 
“ are the real produce of the village. Thus, although a village, in point 
“ of fact, produces only 118.1,250, it is made to pay R8.1,450. Out of 
“this R8.1,450 the Government revenue is one-half, Rs.725, leaving the 
“otlier half, Rs.725, for the zemindar. Out of this share of R8.725 the 
“zemindar has to disburse the followuig expenses :— 

“ For putwari, Rs.3 Ans.2 per cent, upon the whole supposed 

“produce of Rh.1,450 ... ... ... R8.45 8 

“Roads, dispensaries, schools, 3 pci- cent, upon R8.725, of 

“zemindar’s sliarc ... ... ... 21 12 

. its.67 4 

“Now, the zemindar has only got left to him Rs.657 Ans.l2. Out of 
“ this deduct those R8.200 which were put in cess for 200 acres of waste 
“ land, as mentioned above. Thus the zemmdar has got now left to him 
“Rs.457 Ans.l2. Out of this sum of Ra.457 Ans.I2 the zemindar has 
“ to defray other expenses without which he cannot do. They are as 
“follows:— 

“ The pay of the man who collects revenue, at the rate of, at 

“ least, Rs.4 a-month, for 12 months ... ... Rb.48 

“ The expenses peculiar to a village—for example, Btldhar, Begdri, 

“ Choupai, expenses; travellers stopping in a village; telbana. 

Holt, deiffdlt, doshara, almf, chaprasis, at least ' ... 40 

R8.88” 

There were [Mr. Prichard said] several gentlemen present—officials and 
ex-officials, and land-owners in the North-west Provinces—who would be 
able to check these items, and, if they were inaccurate, point out the in¬ 
accuracy. [Several of those present intimated that tliey were quite 
correct. Mr. Prichard continued: j 

“ On deducting this sum of Iis.88 from Rs.457 An8.12, we find now 
“only Rs.369 Ans.l2 left for the zemindar. After the crop is pre- 
“ pared, which is supposed to raise a value of Rs.1,250 (wo have cx- 
“ plained above that the produce of a village of 1,UI>1) acres is only 
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'* R&1,250), the zemindar has to pay a mnnicipal duty^f 2 per cent. 
■“ at the sale of the grain, and Las, consequently, to give 118.25 (the duty 
“ on Rs. 1,250) from his own share. Deduct this Rs.25 from what was 
last left for the zemindar—viz., Rs.369 An8.12—and you find liim^ 
"according to the theory of the settlement, in posscasion of ,Rs.344 
" Ans.l2. I say ‘ according to the theory,’ for in point of fact the 
“zemindar can never succeed, like the Government, in obtaining the 
" whole money to the last farthing. There are several otlier items to bo 
"taken into account, which necessarily decrease the total.” [Mr. 
Prichard dwelt upon the importance of this fact. Tlie chaises ho had 
read out left the zemindar in jmsscssion of only Rs.844 Aus.l2, but 
the meeting would remember tliat there was thus no margin left for the 
thousand and one accidents that an agriculturist must be able to 
provide against if ho would cultivate at a profit Mr. Prichard con¬ 
tinued ;] " What is most objectionable to the tenants is, that the re- 
" venue money is taken by the Government in the months of May and 
“ November—«>., in each case before the crop is ready ; and thus a tenant 
“ is compelled to borrow money under very imfavourable conditions, and 
“ suffers a great deal. If the revenue was not taken until a fortnight 
" later, the crop would be ready, and the tenant would have no occasion 
" to borrow money on a high jmr-centuge.” Here, then (Mr. Prichard re- 
moi'kcd), they hod practical evidence of the working of the laud revenue 
system of India, which was worth a vast amount of theoretical discussion, 
and ho thought it hardly needed comment. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Ratbborme, in replying categorically to the objections 
which had been raised to his propositions, observed that Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji might be right in assuming India to be a country with many 
poor people in it—and, unfortunately, the same remark would apply to 
the undeniably prosperous countries of tlio earth—but it would hardly 
be contended that India had not made important strides in material 
wealth, and tlie evidences of the increase of luxury and splendour were 
nniuerous. As regards Sir Cliarles Wingfield’s objections, that the evils 
alluded to did not exist iu the North-west Provinces, this might be quite 
true, but it would not invalidate the general argument, though it would 
go to Bustam the statement that the North-west Provinces were the best 
administered in India, and afforded an example to the other provinces. 
In urging tliat hia proposjds sliould be put iu operation, he did not for a 
moment suppose that tlie efft-ct would Iks iiuinediata and complete,—it 
Would, of course, be a gradual p’oeess. It by no means necessitated the 
ruinous financial operation of borrowing money at 12 per cent, to redeem 
the Imid-Ux, because there were ulwnys rieli Natives who, like rich 
Englisbiiicii, would lle^■elop a love uf lande*l property, if no unreasonable 
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restrictions wft-e plncoJ on its purchase. As regards the objection tliafc 
it would not do to equalize tlie charges on sugar lands with those on 
grass lands, thej appeared to be based on the supposition that the lands 
were different in kind, which—so fai-, at any rate, as Scinde was concerned 
—was not the fact. Lands identical in quality, and situated in immediate 
proximity to each other, were to be seen growing either sugar, or grain, 
or pulse,—^it was purely a matter of irrigation and cultivation, Wliy, 
then, should the Government put an increased impost on the man who 
invested his money in the cultivation of sugar ? Should not a Govern¬ 
ment, on the contrary, do all in its power to encourage the enterprise ? 
Freehold tenure was to bo seen in successful operation all over the 
world; and wherever—as in Germany, for instance—it had replaced a 
more primitive system, the results had been entirely satisfactory. 
Unman nature was much the same all over the world, and what had 
been successful elsewhere, there was no reason to fear would fail in 
India. £n patsant, he rcmifrked that it was quite a fallacy to suppose 
that the old Indian land grants differed from tliose customary in the feudal 
times in England; they were, m fact, extraordinarily identical in spirit 
and word. The objection raised by Mr. Sabapathi lyah, that aai equali¬ 
zation of the taxation of “wet” and “dry” lands would result in the 
abandonment of the latter and the cultiration of the former, might 
seem effective to those who did not know that this was the very thing 
wanted in India. Over and over again had he seen cultivators labori¬ 
ously winning an existence on poor, unfruitful land, when rich and fer¬ 
tile land was in immediate proximity, and easily attainable. But the 
objection these men always made when asked to go to land which would 
better bear cultivation was, that the rich land had a far heavier tax upon 
it, and they did not like to increase their risk. An odd argument had 
been used by General Marriott in the statement that, speaking generally of 
mankind, the greater the facilities afforded for gaining the necessaries of 
life, the less likely a population was to be industrious and enterprising; 
and having this conviction, it was not surprising that the gallant speaker 
admired the present state of the Indian land question, for certainly 
nothing could be more likely to prevent the Natives from getting their 
livelihood with ease, so os to reduce their industrious habits ! (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) Probably General Marriott spoke as an ofdciol of 
the Government, and his opinions might be considered authoritative on 
this point. In this case it would be natural to imply that if the 
Natives were to urge a reduction of official salaries, with a view of bene*- 
ficially affecting the habits of the officers. General Marriott would give 
the proposal his hearty support and co-operation! (Laughter.) He 
was, however, far from fearing any such result for India, for those who 
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knew the Nntiyes were aware that they were capable of the seyerest 
labour, as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, with bis wide experience, could vouch ; 
and be could safely affirm that the Hindu ryot was as honest aud»indu8- 
trious as others of his class in European countries. 

On the motion of Captain Palmwi (Acting Hon. Secretary of the 
Association), votes of thanks to Colonel Bathbonic and to the Chairman 
were agreed to unanimously, and tliis terminated the proceedings. 


ANNUAL MEETING, AUGUST 6, 1873. 

Thb Annual Meeting of the East India Association was held at the 
Rooms of the Society, on Wednesday afternoon, 6th August; Mr. Iltadus 
T. Prichard in the chair, and a considerable number of leading members 
ware present. 

The CHAiaxAM, in opening the proceedings, stated that he occupied 
the position of chairman in consequence of the Bight Hon. the Lord 
Lyveden, Q.*C.B., President of the Association, being unable to attend, 
for the reasons stated in a letter which his lordship had addressed to the 
Secretary, and which would now bo read. 

Captain W. C. PALMen (Acting Hon. Socretatr of the As.sociation) 
read the following letter from Lord Lyveden: “ Dear Sir,—The state 
“ of my health Las been such for tliis past season tliat I am forbidden 
“ by Sir William Jenner to attend to any business, and am going abroad 
“ to try the next winter in Hombnrg, on Wednesday next; and shall 
« be nnable to attend the meeting on Wednesday next, but hope to hear 
“ of it* success,—Yours, &c., Lvvbdbn.” 

The Chaihiiajj said the report of the Council, which was already in 
the hands of the members, and which would, wiUi the permission of the 
meeting, be token as read, fully explained the work of the Association 
during the past year; and he thought that, on the whole, they had every 
reason to congnitnlate themselves on tlio progress they were making ; 
there were abundant signs that the Association was making its way 
in tJie country, and exercising an increasing influence upon public opinion 
with reference to Indian affairs. The session of Parliament which had 
just closed had been chnractcrisoJ by many writers as a barren session, 
and so perhaps it was as regards general legislation; but they might 
congratulate themselves on the fact that during the session there had 
been iu the House of Lords and House of Commons several very inte¬ 
resting and aniinateil debates upon Indian subjects, in the course of 
which the members of Parliament who had taken part in the discussions 
had shown an amount of information upon Indian subjects such as might 
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well be ft nifttter of congratulation to the members of the East India 
Association. He might refer to the great debate on the Central Asian 
question, which occupied a whole sitting of the Uouse of Commons, and 
had important political efl'ects; and he might point to the fact tlmt the 
debate was mainly the result of a discussion which had previously taken 
place under tlio auspices of the Association. There co«ild be no doubt 
that the ventilation of the question on that occasion had aii important 
effect as regards the negotiations with Russia. Tlieii, too, they had an 
extremely interesting debate on tlio secret system in political causes 
inquired into at the India Office, and the discussion on that occasion will, 
no doubt, hereafter bo productive of very important results. There were 
one or two important Indiim questions which had been unavoidably post¬ 
poned till next session, owing to the press of miscellaneous work which 
had occupied the attention of the House of Commons, and which would, 
no doubt, have early attention ; one of these being the grievances of tlie 
officers of the Indian Army, which would be brought before the House 
of Commons by Lord Elcho. Another was a matter of still greater 
moment, which, although it turned upon a pci'sonal question, was preg¬ 
nant with the most important principles ns regards the rights of the 
chiefs and people of India—the case of the Nawab of Tonk. This ques¬ 
tion involved the great principle in which eveiy one in India was deeply 
interested—viz., whether there could be any appeal against tlie arbitrary 
acts of the Government in India. They might look forward to an 
interesting session next year, from an Indian point of view; and 
he eirtertaincd a strong ho]>e that the efforts of the Associatioix 
would be rewarded with substantial success. He could not 
conclude without refening to the deep debt of gratitude which they 
owed to Mr. Hadabhai Naoroji for the self-sacrificiug and dis¬ 
interested manner in which he had forwarded the establishment of the 
Association on a sound financial basis, and for the interest in its work 
■ which he had aroused among the Native rulers of India, (Hear, hear.j 
Captain Palurr thcA read a letter from Mr. John Dickinson expres¬ 
sive of regret at being unable, through illness, to attend the meeting, 
and observing that, “ from the recent debates on Indian finance, and 
“ the comments of the press on the. subject, old fallacies on Indian 
“ questions come to life again after they were supposed to be dead and 
“ buried, as if all the bygone argument and discussion upon them had 
. “ been conducted in another planet. It is, I hope, reserved for the 
“ East India Association to make progress, year by year, in establishing 
“ f undam ental truths with regard to the Indian administration, and pre- 
“ venting speculation and theory about the facts of tlie case; and I hope 
“ no season would pass witliout the Association's being able to unite in 
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“ adrocating meagnres of progress, to prove the utility of jts existence 
“ to its Native sapporters.” 

The report of the Conncil, -which was as follows, was then taken as 
read;— 

AmrUAl S^OKT, 1873-73. 

Your Council beg to submit their Report for the year 1872-73. 

They are glad to be able to congratulate the members on the steady 
and increasing success of the Association. 

Last year the Conncil wore able to report contributions to the Asso¬ 
ciation to the amount of Rs,l,05,000 from his Highness the Bao of 
Cutch and other chieftains of India. Tliis sum has been increased 
during the year by a liberal contribution from his Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah Holkar of Indore of Bs.23,000, and another of Rs.4,000 from his 
Highness the Rajah of Dhrangdra. 

The following communications have been received, bearing testimony 
to the value of the Association in promoting the true interests of the 
Princes and people of India;— 

Larraa vkom His Higbmbss the Bao or Cdtcb. 

Bhooj, September 4, 1871. 

Kfy deer Mr. Dsdsbfau,—Leamiiig that the Bait India Association ia in want 
of foods aufEdent to ioanre a good onnnal iooome from the interest thereof for its 
permanent expeoaes. and appreciating the great benefit which this ‘Jnstitution, if 
carried on as ably as it has been organized, will confer upon all classes of the 
Indian public, I am desired by bis Highness to inform you that tbs Horbar will 
sopport it by a contribution of Ba. 50,000, which will be in-vested in Government 
Promissory Notes in bis Highness’ name, and the intereat whereof will be payable 
to the East India Aasoe i ation aa long as the loatitntion oontinnes to exist. 

• I shall also be glad to know how and where you would receive the interest 
' above mentioned.—Yours faitbfnlly, 

(Signed) Ishwarlal Ochavrah, Officiating Dewan. 

LettKr vrox His HiGURBrs Maharajau HoliKAE. 

Indore Palaoe, Indore, September 23, 1872. 

Dear Sir,—I am desired by his Highness the Maharajah Holkar to inform you 
that Le has been watching with much interest the prooeedings of the Kuat India 
Association, and that be believes that if the Association continnes to work with 
the same sincerity and earnestness which have hitherto characterized its action, it 
givea gren,t promise of proving itself useful in promoting the true interests of sll 
the people and Princea of India. 

Hia Highness has, therefora, much pleasure in contributing Bs.25,000 (twenty- 
five thoBsand) for its support j the amonnt to be invested, under a Trost-deed, in 
Government Promissory Notes, and the interest thereof, as it accrues due, to be paid 
to the Association as long at it lasts. His Highness has also desired me to asy that 
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lie fonnd tbj Aaaociation coDtinnlng to work with benefit to Indie, be will be happy 
to render each farther anlstanoe as he thinks proper. 

Hie Highneas wishes to take this opportnnity of tendering his thanks, as a Prince 
and a*KatiTe of India, to the President, the Vice-President,, and members, and all 
other noblemen and gentlemen who have shown each warm intereet in the affairs of 
India by their co-operation with the Association. 

His Highness feels mncb gratified at your own disintereeted and patriotic exer¬ 
tions on behalf of India, and considers them very praiseworthy. 

Her Gracions Majesty having assumed the direct government of India, and in 
order that India may derive the fall benefit of her benign rule, it is of the almost 
importance that the trne state of India be correctly known by the pnblic and Parlia¬ 
ment of England, and his Highness looks to the Bast India Association to become 
an important instrament for aocompliahing this object. 

His Highness, together with the people of India, hopes that the Press of England 
and all noblemen and gentlemen who wish well to the British Empire will heartily 
co-operate in the great cause of making the British role in India a just and a 
beneficent one. 

One great thing among others necessary for the welfare of India and the per¬ 
manence of British role is frank mntual confidence and earnest sympathy; and 
His Highness doubts not thst a better knowledge in England of India's people and 
their wants will lead to this mnch-desired resalt 

India, liks an orphan, needs aB the kindness and generons sympathy Britain can 
give to it; standing now in the relation of parent 

His Highness wishes the exertions of the Association God-speed.—I remain, yonrs 
faithfully, 

(Signetl) Raxrao Kahatcw, 

Dewan to His Highness Mahantl'ah Holkar. 

To Dadabbai Haorqji, Esq., Hon. Secretary East India Association. 

Tlio Hajah of Dlirangdra accompanied his donation with the following' 
letter :— 

Dhrangdra, Kattywar, January 27, 1S73. 

Dear Sir,—I am desired by his Highness Raj Saheb Manaingjee to forward 
herewith Rs. 4,000 (fonr thonaand), in corrency notes, as a donation to the 
East India Association, of which yon are one of the moet active and distinguished 
members. 

Bis Highness, I am instraoted to add, tally appreciates the eminent services 
which the Association have rendered and continue to render to the people of 
India, and hopes that they will oontinne to work in their sphere of ueefnlnoas for 
a long time to come.—I have the honour to bo, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Cbistnabao PAnnooRUNO, 

Secretary to Bis Highness Baj of Dhrangdra. 

Dadabbai Haoroji, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the 
East India Association of London. 
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The donationa contributed by the Chieftains of India ^nd others 


mnount to 1 lac and Rb. 38,800, aa follotrs:— 

His Highness the Rao of Cutch . Rg.50,000 , 

His Highness the Maharajah Holkar ... 25,000 

His Highness the Nawab of Joouaghur . 20,000 

His Highness the Jam Sahib of Nowounghur. 15,000 

Mr. OofTrishunkur Oodcyshunkur . 10,000 

His Highness the Chief of IVadwan .. 5,000 

Her Highness the Rani of Qondnl . 4,800 

His Highness the Cliicf of Palitana . 4,000 

His Highness the Raj Sahib of Dhrangdra. 4,000 

H.H. the Chief of Jusdan. 1,000 


Rs. 1,38,800 

Of these the donations of his Highness the Rao of Catch, and his 
Highness the Mahnrajali Holkar have been invested under trust deeds, 
in the form given in the Appendix (A, p. 126). Tliose of his Highness the 
Nawal) of Joonoghur, of Mr. Gowrishuukur Oodcyshunkur, tlie Tlmkore 
Sahibs of Wadwau and Jusdan, nro invested under similar trust deeds, 
hut for a limited period of twenty yemu; aitd that of Falitnna in a 
similar manner for tweniy-tivo years. Tlie donations of his Highness 
Raj Suhib of Dhrangdra and the Rani Sahib of Gondul aro given 
absolutely to the Association. For tlie contribution of his Highness 
the Jam i^ahib, the details of tlie trust have not yet been settled. 

A further sum of Rs.25,(K)0 has been promised by his Highness 
tlie Maharajah Holkar. 

There are a few small donations and life subscriptions, a list of 
which will hereafter be given in tlie Journals of the Association. 

The Council cannot but compliment highly the public spirit and dis- 
intere6teihie.s8 witli which the above I'linccs have so munificently contri¬ 
buted solely for the general good of India. 

On the return of Mi*. Dadabhai Kaoroji from India, the Council 
passed the followuig resolution:— 

That this Cuuncil warmly welcome Ur. Dsdahhsi li’aoroji on his return to 
EugUnd, and desire to express their cordial acknowledgments to him for bis vigorons 
and successful cfforls to seenre the co-operatiou and assisUnce of the Fiinces, Chiefs, 
and peo)de of India, ou behalf of this Association, and heartily cougralalate hia. on 
the resalt of those exertions, which have, they believe, placed this Aasocliuou on a- 
firm basis and secured the utility of it. 

The Council have had under tlieir careful consideration the advis¬ 
ability of able and experienced Katives of India coming forwar 
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to give ^dence before tie East Indian Finance Committee of the 
House of Commons, and, after considering the important communications 
on the subject, which are inserted in the Appendix (B, p, 128), they ad- 
dr&sed the following letter to the Chairman of the Select Committee :— 

20, Great George Street, Weatminster, 

London, February 8, 1873. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Cooncil of the East India Association to solicit 
your attention to the following oirenmstanoes ;— 

When the Finance Committee of the Home of Commons was first appointed, 
the members of the East India Association hailed the measure with nnmized satis¬ 
faction, beliering that the Government had adopted the best method of placing on 
record complete evidence of the working of the Indian Administration in its 
practical details. 

They assumed at that time that the attendance of a sufficient number of able 
and experienced Native witnesses wonid be seonred, and they unfortnnately did not 
foresee any especial difficulties in carrying out this object. 

To their great regret, however, they find a complaint made in India that the 
labours of the Committee are likely to prove comparatively fruitless, for want of 
such Native evidence; although there is a strong feeling of gratitade.for the work 
it has done with the means at its command. 

The complaint is expressed by the Bombay Association in the following terms : 

"The Parliamentary Select Committee on Indian Finance have been engaged in 
taking evidence chiefly regarding the land revenue, forest conservancy, taxes, 
customs, and excise duties, and receipts from telegraph and other miscellaneous 
sources. Thirty- four witnesses were examined, of whom twenty-eight were Govern¬ 
ment servants and six non-official witnesses, of whom only one was a Native of 
India. The character of the evidence that has been ^ven before the Committee 
is, for the most part, such as to demonstrate the necessity of adducing independent 
non-official evidence. Most of the witnesses have clearly exhibited a bias in favour 
of Government, and have therefore given testimony in favour of the administration 
of affairs, as conducted at present by Government authorities. The want of inde¬ 
pendent, impartial, and unbiassed testimony is greatly to be deplored, as it may 
possibly prevent the Select Committee from reportiog the real state of matters as 
they exist in India under the present Administration.” 

And a member of the Indian Finance Committeo has, in consequence of this 
complaiat, reminded the East India Association that in their first Beport " the 
Indian Finance Committee expressed a wish that the Natives of India shonld come 
forward to give their opinions to the' Committee,” adding the expression of his 
hope "that the East India and other Associations of India, who have hitherto 
neglected this invitation, will be prepared to bring forward intelligent Natives to 
give evidence before the Committee this session," concluding that this Association 
"imust feel, if they fail to do so, they will have no just cause to complain that your 
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ntglsct UMj poHiUy prerent the Select Committee from reporting the state of 
matters as they exist in India under the present Administration. ** 

The Zaat Aesociatidn regret that no Hative evidence has been ohtmned in 
this oottDtry, hnt they are informed that the Bombay and Poona NatiTe AseociS- 
tions are prepared to depute Mr. Kowroqee Pnrdoonjee to this coontry, to appear 
beford the Committee •, and I am to ask whether, if he comes over, the Committee 
will allow him to give evidence on all matters relating to revenue, taxation, and 
expenditure, on which evidence has already been taken in the last and previons 
sessions.—I have, kc., 

(Signed) W. 0. Falicbb, Captam, Acting Hon. Seoretary. 

• Xo the lUght Hon. Acton Smee Ayrton, M.P., Ao., 

Chairman of the Indian Finance Committee. 

To this letter the following reply was received from the Com¬ 
mittee :— 

Honse of Commons, Fehmary 17,187f). 

Sir,—I am directed by the Select Committee on Eut India finance to acknow. 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated 8th Febmary, and in reply to inform you that 
the Committee will be happy to receive the evidence of any Native gentlemen who 
may be deputed to give important information upon the subjects under the eonridera- 
tion of the Committee.—I have, Ac., 

(Signed) Gbo. J. Stonb. 

To Captain Palmer, Aa 

The Council thereupon placed themselves in communication with tlie 
Bombay Association, who, in conjunction witli tlie Poona Sorvajonik 
Sabha, deputed their able Secretary, Mr. Kowrozjec Furdoonjee, to oomo 
to England to give evidence at tlie joint expense and on behalf of both 
these Associations, and the Council are gratified at the readiness with 
which the above Associations so promptly responded to tlicir suggestions. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, your Honorary Secretary, on hearing that the 
Finance Committee would probably close its labours this session, at once 
decided to return to England for the purpose of giving eridoncc. Im¬ 
portant and valuable information has been given by these two gentlemen 
before the Select Committee of tlie House of Commonp. 

Subsequent'to the correspondence noted above, the Select Com¬ 
mittee forwarded the letter from the Secretary of the Association to 
the Under-Secretary of State for Indio, and requested him to suggest to 
the Governor-General the views of the Committee relative to obtaining 
evidence from India, of those likely to respond to the invitation, 
and to afford whatever facOitieB might bo deemed necessary to enable 
them to do 80 ; and they expressed their opinion that the expenses of 
the witnesses that might be requested to come from India to give evidence 
ahoold be borne by public funds. 
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Thia has been followed by a notification from the GoTernor-Qeneral, 
that he'will receive the names of Natives of India who, from knowledge 
aTid experience, are likely to give ralnable evidence, and that the reason¬ 
able expenses of a limited number will be paid by Government. 

[The notification is given in full in the Appendix (C. p. 138).] 

Deputation to BnioaxoN. 

Mr. Pricliard and Captain Pahner attended, as a deputation from the 
Council, the public meeting held at Brighton, for the purfiose of present¬ 
ing Addresses to Professor Fawcett and the Electors of that borough, 
from the Bombay Association and the Poona Sarvajanik Babha, conveying 
their obligations to the Electors of Brighton for electing Professor 
Fawcett a Member of Parliament, and for the eminent services- which 
that gentleman has rendered to India. The meeting was very largely 
attended, and the Addresses were enthusiastically received. 

Copies of the Memorial to the Duke of Argyll against Uie Native 
Marriage Act, received from the Secretary of the Madras Native Asso¬ 
ciation, have been circulated to Members of Parliament and others inte¬ 
rested in the affairs of India. 

Tlie following is a list of the Papers read during the year, which 
were of great public and practical valpe, and were generally noticed in 
the English press:— 

1872. July 23. Almabic Rumsby, Esq.—“ Mahomedan Inheritance.” 
1878. Feb. 1. Iltodus Pbichakd, Esq.—“The Central Asian Ques¬ 
tion.” 

1873. April 1. Colonel A. B. RATHBonNS.—“ Tlie Land Question of 

India.” 

1873. May 1. William Tayleb, Esq.—“Publicity the Guarantee for 
Justice; or, ‘The Silent Chamber’ at Whitehall.” 
1878. July 10. Colonel A. B. Rathbobne. —“ The Land Question of 
India.” Resumed Discussion. 

Tlie papers are reported in full in the Journals of the Association. To 
the readers of the papers and tlie gentlemen who took part in -the 
discussions, the Council tender their best thanks. 

Since the last meeting twenty-five new members have been elected. ' 
The Council continue to receive very valuable additions to their 
Library, and they would especially thank Messrs. W. H. Allen and Go. 
for twenty-five volumes of books on India; and their acknowledgments 
are due to the Proprietors of the following papers, who present copies 
for the use of the Reading-room, where they may be daily read by 
Members of the Association:— 
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TU Delhi Gazette . 

„ Aliffurh Oautte . Aligarh. 

„ Native Opinion . Bombay. 

„ Times of India . „ 

„ Argus . „ 

„ Bengalee . Calcutta. 


„ jFVMncl of India .. 

„ Hindu Patriot . 

„ Indian Daily Neics 
I, Indian Economist... 


„ Jabulpur Chronicle . Jabalpur. 

„ Madras Atitenaum and Daily News Madras. 

„ Madras Times . ,, 

„ Native Public Opinion . „ 

„. Indian Public Opinion . Lahore. 

„ Nafa-vDAeiia . „ 

„ Examiner . London. 

„ Journal of the Society of Arts ... „ 

„ Doctor . „ 


To tho Pro 2 >rietorB of all tlic above papers the Council tender their 
best thanks. 

Their best thanks are also due to the Council of India for contiaaing 
to supply them mth Parliamentary retains and other important papers 
relating to India. 

The Council have to record, with deep regret, the deaths of Ijord 
Harris, Q.C.6.L, one of the Vice-Presidents; and Field-Marshal Sir 
George Pollock, a Member of the Council. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Members of CoancO 
since the last annual meeting:— 

John Farley Leith, Esq., M.P., in place of— 

Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., dcheosed. 

John Holms, Esq., M.P., in place of— 

The Dewan Kazi Shahabudin, returned to India. 

Surajbal M. Pundit, Esq., in place of— 

' Monlvie Syed Ameer Ali, returned to India. 

George Noble Taylor, Esq., late Member of the Council of tlie 
. Governor-General of India. 

Tho following Members of the Council retire by rotation. The 
•Council recommend tlieirre-election: Major Bell, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Mr. W. S. Fitzwilliam, Colonel P. T. French, Mr. J. J. Gazdar, Captain 
W. C. Palmer, Mr. P. M. Tait, and Mr. W. Tayler. 

Sir Henry liawlinsou being unable to take an active part in the 
meetings of the Council, they recommend his election as a Vice-President. 
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The«Conncil having heard from Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji that he pur¬ 
poses to return to India in the autumn, have accepted with thanks hia 
^nd offer to advocate again the claims of the Association in Bomba 7 , 
where they trust his exertions will again meet with success, and they have 
requested and authorised him to take such steps to attain that end as ho 
may deem expedient, both in Bombay and otlier parts of India. 

Well supported now, as the Association is, by the Princes and people 
of India, the Council sincerely trust that its Members will continue 
to aid them by doing aU in their power to fm'ther the true progress and 
welfare of that country. 

The Accounts have been examined and audited, and will be found in 
the Appendix. 

The Chairman said it was his duty to move that the report be 
adopted, and ho had great pleasure in doing so. 

Mr. NownozJEB Fordoonjee said tiiat, before the report was 
adopted, he should like, with the permission of the Chairman, to make 
a few observations. Ho need scarcely say he heartily concurred, in the 
first place, in the commendations which hod been passed with regard to 
the laudable and disinterested exertions that have been made by his 
friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Honorary Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion, in going through Western India, and obtaining from the chiefs and 
people a large amount of pecuniary support for the Association, with a 
view of placing it on a sound and permanent basis, and of increasing its 
sphere of usefulness. And it was a source of sincere gratification to him 
to learn that this aid had been liberally extended by tlie Princes and 
people of India, and by disinterested and philanthropic gentlemen in 
this country; so that now the Association would be able to conduct its 
operations with independence and increasing usefulness. The object of the 
Association was one which would commimd itself to the support of every 
person of intelligence both in India and in England, and the prominent 
action which Uie Association has taken in several important matters has 
met with considerable success, all of which would operate as an incentive 
to the Association to persevere and prosecute its objects with even more 
than its wonted zeal and ability. Having discharged the agreeable duty 
of thus referring to the past work of the Association, he mighty perhaps, 
be allowed to embrace this opportunity—probably the only one he would 
enjoy during his stay in England—to make a few suggestions to the 
Association as regards its work in the future. And, first of all, ho would 
urge it to watch zealously the proceedings of the Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Indian Finance. An important step had been token by 
that Committee to get trustworthy and independent evidence, which was 
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. very much needed in order to .enable them to airive at a satisfactory 
conclusion on the wide and extensive 8ubje<jt with which they were 
, dealing. The want of independent Native testimony was greatly (pit, 
, bu^ thanks to the efforts which had been made, it would seem that that 
want was being supplied. Natives were now invited to come over to 
England to give their evidence, and he earnestly hoped tliat this invita¬ 
tion would result in the Committee being furnished with a full represent¬ 
ation of the Native opinion on the matters with which they had to deal. 
Nevertheless, it was obviously of great importance that the Association 
should watch the progress of tlie inquiry with core and vigilance. 
Another suggestion he would take the liberty of making was, that the 
Association should take practical action, and make representations to 
tile authorities in England on such impoilout subjects as the following, 
and other matters affecting the interests of India ; First, the delay that 
has taken place in giving practical effect to Clause 6 of the East India 
Laws and Regulatiqns Act passed on the 25th March, 1870, for 
admitting qualiffed Natives of India into the Covenanted Civil Service 
without compelling them to come to England to go through the compe¬ 
titive examination. The Association should not rest content with the 
reading and discussion of lectures, but shoidd give practical effect to 
them, and make suitable representations to Parliament, or to the 
Secretary of State for India. The delay in giving practical operation 
to the 6th Clause was one of tliese subjects. Three and a-holf years 
had elapsed since the passage of the Act, and nothing had yet been done 
towards carrying it into effect, although repeatedly questions had been 
asked in the House of Commons, on behalf of the Natives of India, 
regarding it The unreasonable and inexplicable delay confirmed the 
suspicion of many Natives that it was never intended to give practical 
effect to the Act of 1870 ; and the Association should urge the Govern¬ 
ment to dissipate these suspicions, and Parliament should satisfy the 
people of India that they were really in earnest in their desire to admit 
Natives to the higher grades of service from which they have hitherto 
been excluded. Parliament should therefore be moved to direct the 
Secretary of State to call upon the Government of India to give effect 
to the 6th Clause, and carry it out in its spirit and integrity. Another 
subject in which the Association might usefully exercise its influence 
was in procuring the submission of the Indian Budget nt on early part, 
instead of the fag-end, of the session.- In the fii-st report of the Indian 
Finance Committee, made this year, they declare that “ the House can, 
" by altering its arrangements, without inconvenience to itself, afford a 
" sufficient opportunity for an adequate discussion of the finances and 
" affairs of India.” Submitted at a time when more than three-fourths 
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of the mcm^^s had left town, and the interest of the rest had subsided, 
it was obvious that the Indian Revenue accounts could not bo properly 
considered. He would request the Council of the East India Association 
not only to endeavour to induce the House of Commons to take up the 
Indian Budget early in the session, but also to discuss it thoroughly and 
effectively. It was high time to abandon the fai ce of going through tho 
financial administration of the Indian Empire, and adopting a formal 
resolution declaring that the income was so much and the e.xpenditure 
so much. If the House could not check tho expenditure that takes place 
in India, it was certainly in a position to check the growing expenditure 
incurred by the Indian Treasm-y at Westminster. This expenditure had 
increased from 8,500,0001. in 1856-7 to 8,000,0001. in 1871-2, and tho 
expenditure of the current year- is estimated at 9,000,0001., being an 
inci-case of close upon 200 per cent. The estimates of this huge 
expenditure should be prepared and laid before the House by tho Under- 
BocretaiT’, and the House should check all the items and vote upon each 
part of the proposed expenditure after full discussion. To refer to a 
few of these items on which remark might be made; The cost of admin¬ 
istration by the Secretaiy of State for India in Council, 150,0001.; the 
contributions towards the expenses of the Mission to the Court of 
Persia, 12,0001.; and towards the cost of Her Majesty’s establishments 
in China, total 34,4221.; the maintenance of the Royal Lunatic Asylum 
at Ealing, 6,5101.; maintenance of lunatics at other asylums, 6881.; 
Indian Troop Bervice, 260,7721.; passage of officers otherwise than in 
troop-ships, 18,9571.; charge to India for absorption and supernumerary 
commissions in British regiments, 22,7501.; entertainment given to the 
Sultan of Turkey, 11,0001.; contribution towards the expenses of Her 
Majesty’s ships employed in the Indian Seas, 68,2741.; expenses attend¬ 
ing the Burmese and Panthay Missions to England, 4,2181.; payments to 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer on account of disbursements in the War Office 
in respect of British forces serving in India, including recruiting charges 
and pay of colonels, 510,0001.; a moiety of the expenses in connection 
with the Bolar Eclipse observations, costing 8,0001.; the expenses of 
constructing the Indo-£urox>can Telegraph Line, which is paid wholly 
out of the Indian Exchequer, although England derives as much benefit 
as India from it. All these items, and many more which could bo 
pointed out, might fairly be transferred from the Indian Treasury to the 
British Exchequer. Another object which he would submit for the 
action of the Association is the direct representation of India in Par¬ 
liament, for it was only in that way they could really hope that proper 
Bupeiwision could be exercised by Parliament in respect to the affairs of 
India, And a^ subject of no less importance was the giving of an 
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adequato voice to the people of ladia in the enactment of 4!kvrB, the im¬ 
position of taxes, and the disbnrsements of tho Indian Exchequer under 
the Government of India and the Local Govoniments. It was a subject 
that deserved the careful attention of the East India Association that 
at present no effective voice is given to the people or their representa¬ 
tives in these most important matters ; and it was cortainly time that a 
well-considered scheme should'be put forward and adopted for reforming 
this great defect. Bj extending the authority and enlarging the bases 
of the Supreme and Local Legislative Councils by the admission of a 
sufficient number of properly qualified Native representatives, and by 
submitting the detailed Imperial and Local Budgets for their sanction 
after careful examination and full discussion, a salutary check would be 
placed on the growth of taxation and public expenditure in India—a growth 
which bad boen so rapid that it had increased from 32,000,000/. in 1856 to 
52,000,000/. in the present year. Then, too, there would be some chance 
of attention being directed to the growth of local taxation—a subject of 
vast importance. These were a few of the subjects upon which the 
Association might usefully exert its influence^ and by doing so it would 
confer great obligations on the people of India. (Hear, hear.) 

General Sir Lb Gbabd Jacob having briefly expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion at the position of the Association, tlie report was adopted turn, con, 

Mr. William Tayleb proposed tliat the Right Hon. the Lord 
Lyveden, G.C.B., be re-elected Pi-osidcnt for tho ensuing year. In doing 
so, ho observed that they all knew the value of a lord, even though he only 
lent his name to a society and took no farther trouble in the matter; 
whereas Lord Lyveden had, throughout, shown, as far as possible, an 
active personal interest in the Association, and he had aided it whenever 
it was in his power. He had, therefore, great pleasure in proposing tho 
re-clection of the noble lord as President. 

Mr. P. P. Gokdox, in seconding the motion, said they could not pos¬ 
sibly have a President more interested in the welfare of the Association, 
and they had uniformly found him ready to give every attention that his 
health would admit, at any time when he was asked by tlio Council for 
advice or assistance. They conld not have a better President than Lord 
Lyveden. (Hoar, hear.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Dadabbai Naokoji, in moving that the following Princes, noble¬ 
men, and gentlemen be elected Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year 
observed that he need hardly say how gratifying it was to the Natives 
of India to see such names in connection with tlie Association:_ 

The MMt Noble the MerquU of Salisbcrv, P.C., Jl.A., F.R,S., M.B.A.S. 

Tho Bight Hon. the Eerl of SHAVTSSBcnr, K.G., P.B.A.S., F.S.8., ti. 
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Bight HcA. Jakks SxiJTSFELD, P.C., M.P. 

General Bight Hon. Lord Saxshctbst, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, P.C. 

I^rd WiLiXiM Montagu Hay, F.B^G.S., M.E,A_S. 

General Lord Stbatukawn, G.C.B, G.C.8.I., Member of Most 

Honourable Privy Council of Ireland. 

Sir Jamns Fabousson, Bart., Governor of South Australia. 

Sir Chables BnwABs Teivblyan, K.O.B., F.U.G.S.,.&c. 

HU Highness the Bao of Kdtch, G.C.S.L 

HU Highness the Navrab of JooNAoaint, K.C.S. I. 

Major-General Sir Hbnky Bawlinbon, K.O.B., K.C.S.I. 

Mr. W. 8 . Fitzwilham said he felt it a real pleasm-e to second this 
resolution, for he had known and associated with many of the gentlemen, 
and he knew what their position as leaders in other walks of politics and 
of Hfo demanded. Ho was gratified that they were willing to renew their 
services, and, therefore, had groat pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. J. C. Pakey moved the re-election of the following gentlemen, 
who retired by rotation, as members of Council for the ensuing year:— 


Major Tbouah Evans Bbll, M.R.A.S. 
Baoabeai Naoroji, Esq., Hon. Secre¬ 
tary. 

W. S. Fttzwilt.tam, Esq., F.B.G.8., 
F.S.8. 


Lieut. -Colonel Pat. Tubo. French. 
Jahsstji JiVANJt Gazear, Esq., M.A. 
Captain Wiluak Ohables Pax.xbb. 

P. M. Tait, Eeq, F.B.G S, F.S.S. 
William Tayler, Eaq., RetiredB.C.S. 


Mr. William Taylbr, in seconding this resolution, said he would 
only express a hope that, good as Uie members of Council had been in 
tlio past, they would be still better in the future. 

Hie resolution was adopted nem. con. 

Mr. Norton moved that the best thanks of the Association be given 
to tho proprietors of newspapers which are supplied gratis to the Bead¬ 
ing-room of the Association. The .speaker observed that he was quite 
certain that good wine needed no hush, and that nothing was required 
from him in advocating support for the resolution. It was, of course, 
most desirable that they should have the largest possible selection of news¬ 
papers in their Library, especially for the benefit, comfort, and conveni¬ 
ence of those who come from India, and who have no other opportu¬ 
nity of consulting the Indian journals of the day. Moreover, while 
believing that the greater part of the jonmaUsm of India is conducted 
with great liberality and talmt, it was nevertheless true that it occa¬ 
sionally happened that an erroneous opinion was published, and the adop¬ 
tion of views was urged, which the Association would uot be prepared to 
take up. In such cases it would be the duty of the Association to do 
its best to correct these erroneous impressions by putting forward the 
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facts of the case under consideration. Unfortunately, thej>cre not in a 
pecuniary position to take the ordinary means of procuring Indian jour¬ 
nals, and they were therefore much indebted to the proprietors for foTom-- 

ing them with copies. (Hear, hear.) _ 

Mr. NowBosauB PunnoosjKK, in seconding the motion, said ho b^ 
lieved the proprietors of Indian newspapers, in sending copies of their 
journals, were actuated by a very good motire—namely, the dissemina¬ 
tion of a knowledge of the wants and grievances of India in this country, 
lu order to make these wonts known, it was certain that no better method 
could be adopted than by placing the newspapers on the Library-table of 
the Associaaon, and therefore ho hoped the practice would progress until 
every Indian newspaper and periodical would find its way to the rooms 
of tlie East India Association. Then, too, tliey might hope to see Indian 
subjects form the topic of intelligent discussion by the press of England. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoboji said that, before the vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was proposed, he desired to make some brief explanations to 
the members, and this perhaps was the most fittuig opportunity. With 
regard to the donations given by the Princes of India, there was, it ap¬ 
peared, some misapprehension. Although the Council had clearly and 
unequivocally shown that these donations had been given entirely upon 
public grounds, and simply for the general good of the country, he would 
now emphatically repeat this in order that there might be no misunder¬ 
standing or misapprchensiott on that point There was absolutely no con¬ 
dition, no promise, no hope, held out that tlie donors should have any 
personal interest or benefit from tho efforts made by the Association in 
England. He wished it to be distinctly understood that there were no 
more conditions attached to the donations than to tho ordinary yeaidy 
subscriptions or donations of any of the members present, except that the 
gifts were princely, as became the gifts of princes. Any contrary opinion 
would seriously endanger the position of the Association, and therefore 
ho wished to set tlie matter at rest at once and, he hoped, for ever. In 
further explanation, he might add that in his journey through We.stcru 
India, he visited the Court of Baroda in March last year, to solicit 
snpixirt, but his Highness was not inclined to do anything. Some 
months afterwards, however, ho received a letter mviting him to return, 
and when he went, his Highness asked his advice and assistance on 
certain private affairs. He accordingly undertook the performance of cer¬ 
tain work for his Highness, without having any idea of expecting anything 
like pecuniary remuneration. But his Highness urged that the service 
performed was of great value to him, and—^finding that a personal recom- 
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pense would ijpt be acceptable—^he insisted upon making a proTision for 
his (the speaker’s) children to the extent of R8.50,000. (Hear, hear.) 
He (the speaker) felt the great delicacy of the position he held as regards 
the East India Association, and hence his first resolve to accept no 
pecuniary recompense even in the form so considerately urged by his 
Highness. Subsequently, however, he consulted with some of his best 
friends in India—friends who would, he knew, care more for his honour 
than his pocket—and they told liim that, in their opinion, he need not 
have the slightest hesitation in accepting the provision for his chMren 
i—(hear, hear)—especially as he had earned it by honest and valued 
labour. (Hear, hear.) Still, he was undecided inlhe matter, and he had 
since consulted some of his English friends in England, who, after hear¬ 
ing all the circumstances of the cose, one and all said as strongly as pos¬ 
sible tliat he should not have the slightest hesitation in the matter, and 
that ho was hound to allow his children tlie benefit of his work. (Hear, 
hear.) Ho would not have troubled the meeting with tliis explanation 
about a private affair, but a public character had been given to the cir¬ 
cumstance, and it was also supposed tliat he had undertaken some agency 
of his Highness, and had come over to England to fight his cause or to 
excite the East India Association to do so, and to advance his personal 
interests. This was altogether untrue. (Hear, hear.) He had heard in 
Bombay that certain high ofiScials had entertained misapprehensions of 
tlte kind to which he referred; and only the other day, when in the Com¬ 
mittee-room of the House of Commons, a gentleman high in antliority, 
and for whom he had respect, said, “ If you ore going to give any 
evidence about Native Princes, I shall look out for you.” This 
confirmed his snsjneion tliat some misapprehension existed. It was to 
dispel tliis misapprehension that he held an agency, that he had ven¬ 
tured to trespass on the time of tlio Association in malting tliis ex¬ 
planation, and ho would distinctly repeat that he had always felt his 
position in regard to tlic Association to be so peculiarly delicate, tliat, 
although it was probable tliat he might have experienced little diffi¬ 
culty in making two or tliree lacs if he had chosen to undertake agencies, 
he had throughout maintained strictly his resolve that his character and 
conduct should be entirely above suspicion, and therefore to all such offers 
he had always replied that he had n broader work to do, and that 
he could not serve God and Mammon at the same time. Ho hoped that 
as long as he was the Honorary Secretary of this Association he should 
never do anything which would in the slightest degree compromise the 
Association, or which would be calculated to produce any prejudice 
against its work. In conclusion, he would only say that it might now be 
fairly said that the Princes and people of India had done their part in giving 
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assistance to the Association ; and he had no donbt that, sho^d the Asso¬ 
ciation continae to trork as camestlj and as honestly ns it has been 
doing hitherto—confining itself to the consideration of general questions 
only, to snbjects for the general good of eycry class of the Ihdian 
community—the Association might fairly expect still further aid. (Hear, 
hear.) At any rate, at present the Association had been placed in a sub¬ 
stantially good financial position j it is free from anxiety as to money, 
and it can, if properly conducted, obtain suflScient funds to meet all 
claims. It now rests with the members of the Association to turn this 
to good account, and to make the East India Association really nsefnl, 
and a blessing to the people of India.^ (Cheers.) 

Mr. William Tatlke said that, before their Hon. Secretary pro¬ 
posed the Tote of thanks to the Chairman, he would suggest that, 
altliough tlie Coimcil had expressed and recorded its deep gratitnde to 
Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, a repetition of that expression might very fairly 
and properly come from the general meeting—(hear, hearj—and, there¬ 
fore, it had been his intention, irrespectiye of the explanation which Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoixiji had just offered, to say a few words on the subject. 
He considered that, as for as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was concerned, the 
explanation which he had just made was quite superfinons. (Hear, hear.) 
There was no member of the Association who wonldfor a moment suspect 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji of saerificing the honour and integrity and repu¬ 
tation of tho society for the sake of advancing his own personal interests. 
(Hoar, hear.) At the some time, as they lived in what had been called 
“ a wicked world,” and while there were in existence such beings os hyper¬ 
critics, besides many who would perhaps not object to weaken the Asso¬ 
ciation, the explanation they had just heard was jndicious and timely, 
and, at tho same time, eminently satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) It was 
extremely desirable that the fact of the Association’s work being based 
on general principles should be distinctly maintained. As to Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s work, ho could only say that, although hope was the feeling 
which was said to live longest in the hmnan breast, even tliis senti¬ 
ment—its existence in the hearts of the Council of the Association —vas 
entirely owing to Mr. Dadabhai Nnoroji’s systematic and nntiring efforts 
to place tlie Association on a sound financial footing. Hence it was solely 
due to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji that tho Association could look forward to 
the future with confidence, and entertain tho hope that success would 
attend its work. He, therefore, thought that, altogctlior independently 
of the thanks of the Council, the meeting should now give its hearty 
thanks to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, as the sincere expression of their admi¬ 
ration of the spirited and honourable enterprise which had characterized 
his efforts on behalf of the Association. 
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General ^ Le Grand Jacob said he could strongly and heartily sup¬ 
port that motion. He really did not know what would have become of 
the Association if it hod not been for the indomitable energy which was 
displayed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. He had restored the Association 
from a state of embarrassment, and they could not say too much in acknow¬ 
ledging their gratitude to him. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
too, deserved great credit for steering clear of the rock of private griev¬ 
ances j and he had done everything in liis power to show that the Asso¬ 
ciation had nothing whatever to do with the advocacy of matters of 
tliis kind, but tliat its object was strictly the general welfare of the 
people of India. (Heai-, hoar.) The moment the Association left this 
position and took up any special private grievance, however justly founded 
it would lose all weight and authority in England. 

The resolution having been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. Dadabuai Naoroji, in acknowledging the compliment, returned 
his sincere thanks for the kind expressions used regarding him • but he 
felt he had simply done his duty. He moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, 

Mr. GEonoE Noble Tatlor, in seconding this, observed tlint Mr. 
Prichard was one of the few men who, throughout, had spared neither 
time, trouble, nor attention in behalf of the Association. (Hear, hear.) 
The resolution having been cordially adopted, 

The Chairman, in expressing his acknowledgments, said it had always 
been his endeavour to promote the objects of tlie Association. 

The proceedings then tenuinated. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Form of Trxtti Dttd. 

THIS IKDENTDRE nmde tha trantj-fourth d»y of June, Ono tliou*»nd 
eight hundred end eerenty-two, between bU Highness Mahsrejadhiraj hlirze 
V.^iL Rao Shree, Sir Pregmalji Behedur, O.C.&T,, the Reo of Catch, of the one 
pert, JeTeriial UmUehenker, hferohant; Bhan Daji, Oraduate, Grant hledioal 
College; WilluOn Martin Wood, Journalist; and Ardaseer Pramjee Kooa, Merchant, 
all of Bombay, of the other part. Whereas an Association, styled the East India 
Aasooiation, and having its oCSco at present at 20, Great George Street, West¬ 
minster, London, has been estahliahed for the independent and disinterested 
advocacy and promotion by all legitimate meaos of the public interests and 
welfare of the inhabitants of In^; and whereas his Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Mirza Maha Rao Shree, Sir Pragmaiji Bahadur, the Rao of Cntoh, is desirona to 
advance the objects of the said Association, and haa for such purpose caused the 
Government Ptemisaory Hotes set forth in the Schedule hereunder written to be 
purchased in the name of the Hew Bank of Bombay, Limited, and to be, delivered 
to the said parties hereto of the other part; and it has been arranged that the 
partiee hereto of tho other part shall stand poeseseed of the said Government Pro¬ 
missory Notes upon the trusts and for the intents and purposes hereinafter declared 
of and concerning the same : now this Indenture wltnceseth, and it is hereby 
agreed and declared by and between his Highness hlaharajadhiraj Mirza Maha 
Rao Shree, Sir Pragmaiji Bahadur, the said Rao of Cntoh, and the said Javerilal 
Umiashankar, Bbau Baji, William Martin Wood, and Ardaseer Pramjee Moos, 
that they, the said Javerilal Umiashankar, Bhan Daji, William Martin Wood, and 
Ardaseer Pzamjee Mooe shall forthwith deposit with the Now Bank of Bombay, 
limited, the said Government Promissory Notes, and obtain a reoept therefor in 
their own names, and deliver the aame to his Highness Maharajadhiraj Mir» 
Maha Rao Shree, Sir Pragmaiji Bahadur, the said Rao of Cntoh, or his agent, and 
shall, by a letter addressed to the said New Bank of Bombay, Limited, request and 
direct the said Bank to remit to the President of the Council and the Secretary of 
the said East India Association for the time being, so long ss the said East India 
Association shall exist, the net interest of said Government Promissory Notes as 
it aocmes due, and that the Tnutees for the time being nodor these preMnts shall, 
in the event of the dissolution of [the said East India Association, at any time 
hereafter, at the request of his Highness the Rao of dutch for the time being, or 
of his agont, endorse or sign in such manner as may be required by the said New 
Bank of Bombay, Limited, the receipts hereinbefore referred to, or any new 
reoeipts that may hereafter be given in lieu tbereot And it is hereby agreed and 
dselarod that, in tho event of the death or resignation of Javerilal Umiashankar, 
his Highnese the Rao of Cutch for the time being shall have power to nominate 
and appoint another Tmstoe in the room and stead of the said Javerilal Hmias- 
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bAnkar, and in the event of the death or reai^ation of any appointee of hii 
Highness tUh Rao of Cutcb, another Tmetee in hia place and stead shall be 
appointed by hia Highness the Kao of Catch for the time being; it being the 
inte^ and meaning of the parties hereto that one. of the fonr Trustees em¬ 
powered to act in these presents shall be always the nominee of bis Highness the 
Kao of-Catch for the time being. And it is hereby agreed and declared that in 
the event of the death or resignation of any of the other three Tmstoes, it shall be 
lawful for the survivisg or continning Trustees or Trnstee (and for this purpose 
every retiring Trustee shall, if willing to act in the ezeuntion of this power, be 
considered a continning Trustee) to appoint a new Trustee or new Trustees in the 
place of the Trustee or Trustees so dying or resigning; and every Trustee so 
* appointed may act or assist in the ezeontion of the Trust of these presents aa folly 
and effectually as if he had been hereby constituted a Trustee. And it is hereby 
agreed and declared that upon every appointment of a new Trustee or Trustees, aa 
hereinbefore provided for, the then existing receipt for the said Government Pro¬ 
missory Notes shall be returned to the said Bank by hia Highness the Rao of 
Catch, for the purpose of having a fresh receipt issued in the name of the Trustees 
for the time being. And it is hereby farther provided that all the powers by 
these presents conferred in reference to said Govoruiaent Promissory Notes may 
be exercised by any two or more of the Trustees fur the time being. In witness 
whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above written. 

The Schedule hereinbefore referred to :— 


Nos. on the Notea Rate of Interest. Amonnt 

044,476 of IfiOS .. 4 per cent, per annum. Ee.5,000 

044,477 of 1865 . „ ' . S,000 

026,314 of 1865 ...:. „ . 4,000 

019,228 of 1854-65 „ 3,000 

017,999 of 1854-35 „ 3.000 

010,607 of 1842-43 . „ 2,700 

007,232 of 1842-43 „ 2,300 

011,993 of 1865 ,, 2,000 

011,994 of 1865 „ 2,000 

029,974 of 1805 .. 1,000 

029,975 of 1865 .;... . 1,000 

029,976 of 1866 „ . —1,000 

029,977 of 1865 „ 1.000 • 

029,978 of 1865 „ 1,000 

015,965 of 1865 „ 1,000 

016,966 of 1866 ., 1,000 

015,967 of 1865 ,. 1,000 

015,968 011865 . „ . 1,000 

015,969 of 1855 „ 1,000 

015,970 of 1865 „ 1.000 

015,971 of 1866 ,. 1.000 

015,972 of 1865 . .. . . 1-000 . 


A. 
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Koi. on the Kotes. 
018.973 of 1885 
016,172 of 1864^ 
018,083 of 1865 
017,172 of 1866 
017,176 of 1865 
016,608 of 1842-13 
000,977 of 1865 
6,640 of 1842-43 
024,242 of 1865 
624,247 of 1865 


Bate of Intareet. 

4 per cent per annam. 


Signed, tealed, and delivered. 


Amonnt. 
• Rs . 1,000 
.. 1,000 
.. 1,000 
.. 1,000 
.. 1,000 
.. 800 
.. 700 

.. 500 

.. 600 
.. 600 


Bao Fbaouaui. 

G. B. OooDFeUiOW, Acting Political Agent, Catch. 
IaHn'aJiu.1. Ochavuam, Officiating Devran of Cutcb, 


Javeboai. Umiabhanear, 


Bhao Daji. 

WiLUAM Martie Wood. 

Ardabeer FRaMJER Mooa 

IgignaA fealed, and delivered by the above-named Javerilal TTmiaahankar, Bhau 
Daji, William Martin Wood, and Ardaaeer Framjee Moos, in the presence of 
B. S. Dallae, Solicitor. 

P. S. Bodriqueb, Clerk to ticssrs. Dallas and Lynch, 
Solicitors, Bombay. 


APPENDIX B. 

Corrupondenot Selativt to Obfaininp Evidence of NaHvea Jrom India. 

King's Bide, Ascot, Staines, December 23, 1872. 

Sir,—I have felt, in common with many of my colleagues on the Indian Finance 
Committee, the difficulty of arriving at correct conclnsiont on the subjects 
brought before us wiUioni having tbs opportunity of hearing evidence from Natives 
of India. 

I see from the Beport of the Bombay Association, which you have forwarded 
to mo, complaints that “ of thirty-four witnesses examined by the Committee, 
twenty-eight were Government servants and six nou-oBioial witnesses, of whom only 
one was a Native of India; ” and it is added, “ the want of independent, 
impartial, and unbiassed testimony is greatly to be deplored.” 

I think yon wBI find that the first Beport of the Indian Finance Committee 
expressed the wish that Natives of India should come forward and give their 
opinions to the Committee. 
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''Ai i^he Committee wQI be re-eppointed eerly the eainiog Sessioa of Parliament, 
I write with^he hope that your and the other Aaaociationi of India, who have 
hitherto neglected this invitation, will be prepared to bring forward intelligent 
Natieea to give evidence before the Committee next year. 

I think yon mnat feel that if your Associations fail to do so, yon will have no 
jnst cause to complain that your neglect "may possibly prevent the Seleot Com* 
mitteo from reporting the real state of matters as they exist in India nnder the 
present Administration."—Truly yours, 

(Signed) J. B. Smith. 

The Secretary of tho East India Association. 


70, Marine Parade, Brighton, January 8, 1878. 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for kindly sending me a copy of the letter 
from Mr. J. R Smith, MF., which the Council is convened to consider on 
Thursday. 

2. As I may bo unable to attend the Council, owing to my temporary absence 
from town, I will venture to trouble you with a few observations in writing on 
Xfr. Smith’s letter, as my opinion has long since been formed, and even expressed 
to himself, on tho subject of it. 

3. What I have said to my old friend is, that only inquiry i» India can disclose 
the real state of onr administration there; because the'Native evidence required 
for this disclosure oan only be procured on the spot. CVVith this long settled 
conviotion, it would not be of mnch use for me to discuss Mr. Smith’s proposals in 
the Connoil.) 

4. When Mr. Smith snys that the Indian Finance Committee wish "to hear 
the opinions of intelligent Natives," I quite believe him, tbongh I fear the word 
" opinion ’’ is very misleading. 

6. In the oomptehensive inquiry undertaken by the Committee, I apprehend 
that it is not the *' opinions ’’ of witnesses in England, but that evidence of facts 
by practical men, only to be obtained in India, which is wanted to show the real 
state and the oousequences of our local administration there. The " opinions ” of 
a Native of Indie, resident in and oonnected with English society, and speaking in 
a House of Commons' Committee-room, is likely to be so mnch toned down from 
what it would be in bis own country and among his own people, 12,000 miles 
away, that bis countrymen wonld no longer recognise it as a Native opinion. 

0. In a few exceptional cases, such as that of our friend the Kazi Shohabndin, 
it may be pouible for the Committee to bear valuable opinions and facta from one 
of those intelligent Natives (whose name is Iqgion) who see much more of tho 
working of our administrstion in India than their English official snperiers do. It 
may be jaassitfe that sneh a sensible and experienced visitor may recall "truths 
unpleasant to the great,’’ forgetting that he has a suit to proeecnte in England, 
and has need of every official friend he can make here ; bat this is not prdbahU. 

i: 2 
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7. The rule mart be, thet the Netive evidence which ie indiepeneaUe to prove the 
*• real state" of oor Indian Admioiatration, and the popular feeling towards it, can 
only he obtained on the spot, among the Native* theinselvea. 

8. The distance between onr two oountriee renders onr inquiry hrre, uf my 
opinion, a mockery of the people of India; and though I admit that the Indian 
Finance Committee do not see this, and are sincerely trying to ascertain ‘'fhe real 
slaU of raaUen as they exisi in Judin under the premd Administration," it seems to 
me nnroaeonable for any member of the Committee to charge the Bast India and 
the local Native Association* with “wglteUng the incUat'on of the OjmmiUee ” to 
tupply Native evidence, and with “having no just cause to complain" of “Visir 
neglect,” prevent* the Committee from reporting ooiTeotiy. 

9. It is difficnlt to express the insurmountable obetaclea opposed by distance 
tc an inquiry here into the details of Indian administration. It is difficnlt to find 
anything in our history merely anal'-'ons to it, as a oompariaon or illustration ; 
yet our history is not quite without warning and suggeetion on the subject 

10. We have two or three times been governed by distant rulers—i.e., under 
the Koman Empire, under the first Plantagenets, and under the Popes (with 
respect to ecclesiastical dignities anl temporalities). 

11. Under the two last sets of absentee rulers we bad evidenoe that their 
habitual disregard of English grievances, and the impossibility;of makiug thorn 
understand the eflecta uf the abuse of their power here, prepared the public mind 
for revolts against their authority, which ended in^ite^eutire overthrow in the one 
case, and its effectual control in the other. 

12. Under the Roman Empire, although by the imperial system of Rome (the 
very reverie of ours) the Colonists were freely admitted to the Army and the 
Administration, and all the best appointmonts were not kept for foroigners, still, 
'even then, an inquiry into alleged grievances or defects in the administration of 
Britain could not have been conducted succusalully by a Committee, of born 
Italians sitting in Rome. The evidence of the Natives of tbi» island, including 
agricultural, commercial, professional, and even the resident official classes, could 
not have been tendered personally at Rome, on account of the distance, expense, 
and ruinous loss of time to the witnesses ; and a Roman statesman, who felt that 
the evidence of intelligent provincials was indispensable ^to the snoceas of such 
an inquiry, would have sent out for information to the Natives themsolvea, to 
tne “rztrcmos in orbe JSriiUtniun," and not have announced that they must come 
to him; or else, if his Roman Committes reported incorrectly, it would be owing 
to “iA'/r neglect,” and their not "bringing fm-ioard inltlligtnt KnUvet to give 
eviiienee" in Rome I 

13. But what would have been impossible in the case of the Britons is far 
more, impossible in the ease of Natives of India. The obstacles to supplying 
evidenoe from one province of Europe to another are comparatively slight to those 
which prevent the supply of evidence from an Asiatic Empire on the other tide of 
the gloM, at our antipodes, to the metropolis of a new world to them, in Kng- 
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land. Not (^1y the dUtanc.', the expeiiae, the less of time to u itncsses, woald be 
atinoBt immeaeurably greater, but no calculation of these would represent the 
obstacles to bringing one of the most expericuccrl and intelligent class of Native wit- 
nessA—namely, the Brahmius—who would be excommuiiicated for their journey ; 
that is, would forfeit, if not life itself, at least everything that makes life dear to a 
man. Prom what 1 have known of the sufferings of one of those Indian gcntlomen 
who cumo over, as a witness for the Committee might do, from a suise of doty, 1 
am sure that no generous .Englishman would invite another Brahmin to oome to 
this country for the very poor prospect afforded him of doing any pabltc good. 

14. Por what prospect has any intelligent Native of procuring reform in 
India by giving evidence before a Facliamentory Committee ! Is it worth while 
for any individual among the " 241,000,000” to undertake a juuruey of 12,000 or 
14,000 miles to give evidence on some public department, knowing thst even if he 
has the luck to arrive before the Committee is adjourned, or the Parliament dis¬ 
solved, he may expect to be ij^aestioned by some crammed official who does not 
understand the subject—before Members of Parliament who tijually do not under¬ 
stand the snbject; and that if his evidence inculpates “the present Administra¬ 
tion,” he will nut merely be cross-examined, brow-beaten, and mysliOod, but also 
contradicted on the “highest official authority" (always Eoglisb); so that bis 
evidence will certainly be discredited, if nob quite neutralized, by tbo parliamen¬ 
tary practice with wbivb we are so familiar; whereas, in his own province or 
presidency, where the facts are notorious, and scores of intelligeut witnesses would 
come forward if necessary to corroborate his statements, it would be impossible to 
get rid of bis evidence by snob juggling 1 

15. For 1 aseert that scores of intelligent Natives would oome forward, if neces¬ 
sary, in their own country; they are ready enough to give evidence when there is 
a chance of its being fairly board. When the “TorLnre Commission”* invited 
evidence at Madras, some poor people walked hundreds of miles to deecriho the 
cniolties they had suffered from oar Revenue nnd Police officers. “ The iron hsd 
entered into their sonls,” snd so it has into those of thousands of witnesses 
sgsinst the present Administration in India, who are only mate to ns because there 
is no fair, accessible inquiry among them. 

16. Now the remedy proposed twenty yean ago, by the noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, in imd ont of Parliament, with whom I Lad the honour to act, in the great 
stmgglo for Indian Reform of 1353, was to send ont a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
to India to bear snd record the grievances of all classes of the Natives, taking 
ample time to do it. If the Qoverament of the day hsd adopted that measure, 
all classes of the Natives, from the prince to the peasant, were prepared to give 
evidence, and would hare revealed, in time to prevent mischief, those scandalous 
abuses of our power wbiob, as I then foretold distinctly, were leading to a military 

* Admirably managed by Mr, John Biuoe Norton, whom I should be glad to 
see at the head of soother Commission of Inquiry, 
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mntiny of the most daogeroui kiitd, because, as Dinker Rao observe^ “after all, 
the Sepoys are Natives of lodU, and sjrmpatbizs with their ooantrymon.” Bat 
the Qoveniment then, as now, tVere living in a “ fool’s paradise " on the subject of 
India, and denied the grievances of the people, and the necosaity for inquiry. 

17. Twenty years later, I again say that the deep and jast discontent of the peo¬ 
ple of India threatens to paralyse our national power, and burst our prosperity like 
a babble; and that a Boyal Commission of Inquiry, instructed to hear the grievaucea 
of all classes of the Natives in their own country, is the only method by which our 
' statesmen can learn “the real state of matters as they exist in India under the 
present Admioistraticn," and the vast extent of reform which is neoxssory to 
aatlsry India, and secure the honour and safety of this country.—I remain, dear 
Sir, yours very truly. 

To Capt. W. C. Palmer. (Signed) John Dickiii.sox. 


38, Thurloe Square, S. iV., January 16,*1S73. 

My dear Sir,—Captain Palmer, the Acting Secretary of the Bast ludia Associa¬ 
tion, informs me that he replied on the 31st December to your letter of the 23rd 
of that month; but it was only on tbs Otb of January that he had an opportunity 
of laying it before the Coundl, and it was then thought that, on acconut of the 
very great imporionce of the subject, the Chairman should communicate with yon 
more fully with regard to it. 

I would say, then, that the Bombay Report to which you allude expresses im 
■ opinion which has from the first been held by many, if not all, members of 
tbe Conncil of the Bast India Aasociation bera We feel most strongly that “ the 
independent, impartial, and uubiassod testimony ” of Indians should he called for 
by the Finanoe Committee, and without that testimony it is impossible to arrive 
at correct aud satUfsetory conclusions respecting the grave questiens which have 
been mooted before the Committee. Among these I may mention the degree in 
which taxation presses on the different classes of the Indian people, the compara¬ 
tive expediency of the taxes and their proper adjustment, the means of importing 
elasticity to the Revenue, aud, at the same time, of alleviating the burthens of the 
taxpayers, the economies which should be introduced, aud the best mode of con¬ 
sulting tho people regarding future measures. We CMnot admit that we hi^e 
neglected to press for Native evidence, and it is a fact that the only Native of 
India who has hitherto been examined, the Kaxi Shababudin Khan Bahadoor, 
was called at the earnest request of myself, the Cbairmsn of the Conncil. 
Further, before seeing your letter, I wrote to Mr. Ayrton, to ask that a Native 
gentleman whom the Bombay Association are desirous of deputiog to give 
evidence, might be examined. But it is felt that very much more than this 
should be done, and that Indian gentlemen of tbe greatest knowledge and 
experience, sueb as Dinker Rao^ the late Dewsn of Travanoore, and, if H.H. the 
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Nizam wouM permit it, SA’Ar Jang shonlJ lie inrited to appear before the Com¬ 
mittee, together with at leaat three Native offioiala from each presidency and 'pro¬ 
vince under a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. And in order to learn 
the Opinions of the masses, it is thought that mixed consultative committees of 
European and Native officers should be appointed in the different provinces to in¬ 
quire into such matters as may appear to call for further elaoidation, and, as a ten¬ 
tative measure, to see how far it would be possible to consult public opinion in the 
imposition of fntnre and modification of existing taxation. Serious objections, no 
doubt, may be raised against this last proposal, as it is well known that the people 
of India are easily disquieted by anything that seems to portend change, and 
Would rather bear the ills they have than encourage investigations, the results of 
which they are unable to predict. At the same time, it appears not impossible 
that some plan might be suggested of carrying out the idea so as to obtain the 
requisite information without creating alarm. 

The above views are, I hope, in accordance with your own; and I tcust that yon 
will, on reconsideration, acquit us of neglect in pressing them hitherto, for there is 
atQl an amount of official evidence to be token, which, unless matters are to be 
slnrred over in the most reprehensible manner, mtut, I ebould imagine, oconpy the 
whole of next session. Very little encouragement, too, has been given by Govern¬ 
ment to those who hold these views. In answer to my letter, Mr. Ayrton has 
stated that in no case will the expenses of Native witnesses be paid, and that it 
is uncertain whether even the delegate of the Bombay Association will obtain a 
bearing. The beat course, therefore, appears to be that a depntation of the East 
India Association should wait on the Duke of Argyll to express an earnest hope 
that the labours of the Committee will not be brought to a conclusion until a full, 
searching, and satisfactory examination of Native witnesses has been instituted. 
Should yon concur in this view, perhaps you will assist at a preliminary meeting 
to consider the matter, and inform mo of the time when it would be convenient for 
you to attend.—I am, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Ei)wa.itD B. Eastwiok. . 

J. B. Smith, Esq., M,P. 


APPENDIX C. 

The Kotijlcation Referred to at Page 115. 

1. Her Majesty's Government deeire that, in the course of next year, Nasivea 
of India shall be examined in Loudon by the Committee of the House of Commons 
upon East Indian Finance. 

2. His Exoellenoy the Viceroy and Governor-General will receive the names of 
Natives of India who, from knowledge and experience, are likely to give valnable 
evidence upon the rerenne and expenditure (local or imperial) of Her Majesty's 
Indian territories, and are willing to visit England for that purpose. 
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8. The reasonable oxpeases oC Che visit to Eoglaod of a limited number of snob 
'witnesses will be paid b; the Imperial Gk)versment, and care will be taken, as far 
as ^raotioible, to provide lor their comfort during their absence from India. 

4. Natives of India wbo are willing to prooeed to England for the purpose of 
being examined, are requested to send their names to the yecretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province in which they reside, and to state the subjects upon which 
they desire to be examined. 

5. As the Utt of witnesses must be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government 
' without delay, no application will be received by the Local Government after the 

14th of July. 

0. No assurance can be given that the offer of any Native of India to prooeed 
to England as a witness will be accepted, as the selection of the witnesses from a 
list to be forwarded by the Viceroy will be made in England by the Committee of 
the Honse of Commons. Therefore no witness should make arrangements to 
visit England until he has been informed that bis offer is accepted. 

7. Notice will be given of the acceptance or otherwise of the offers received 
with as little delay as possible, and probably no witness will be required to leave 
India before the let of January, 1874. 
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Date. 

1872. Brought ii 
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* Betnmod, Kr, Peel haring died before the snbsoription became due. 
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R U L E S’. 

-» — 

I.— Objbotb of the Asbociatioh. 

Article 1, The East India Asbooiatiok is instituted for tho inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

n.—^M embbhs. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Membcis. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall hare the same rights and 
priyilcgcR as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished them^ves in promoting the good of India. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of tho Council, if approTcd by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article G. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on tho minutes of tho Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to famish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscr^tion of 
11., or 10 Es., on the Ist January in every year; or may componnd for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 101., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Kois—Total Annnal SnlweriptioB, inctudiag Journal (dolivend tne of postage) £1 fi 0 
Life Bnliacripiion ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Anmiil Subicrlptlon (Ineladbw Joamal), in India. IS finpoes 8 Annes. 

Life Snbscriptlon ditto ditto.150 „ 

III. —Mode of Manaoement. 

Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
a Conncil, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-three Or¬ 
dinary Members; Five to form a (^orum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to ilie confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article If). The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
antQ the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 
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Articlt j^2. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
month; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the CouncQ may at anr time convene a Meeting by giving three 
daysl notice. 

Artible 18. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shaU convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Fonctioss of the OrFioBns. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. Tlio Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Qooncil, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Akwual Mretixo. 

Article 17, The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, andited by one of the Members of the Conned and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to each Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Comvittses. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ East 
India Association.” 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21, The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Altbbatiom op Bulbs. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in tliese Rules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular conveniug the Meeting. 

JoUBEAL OF THE AbSOOIATIOK. 

Article 23. The Oonncil may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several General and 
other Meetings of tlse' Association. Papers Kubniitted for discussion 
shall be published in extenec, or not, as the Council may decide. 
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AtBETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, THURSDAY, DEC. 18, 1873. 

E. B. EA8TWICK, Esq., C.B., M.P., is ihs Chaik. 

Paper read by W. Tayleb, Esq., late Commissioner of Patna, 

Famines in India: their Remedy and Prevention, 

A MEKTisa of the members and Mends of the East India Assoeiation 
was held in the Theatre of the Society of Arts (kindly lent by the 
Council), on Thursday evening, December 18,1878; the subject for^sob- 
sideration being an address dolirered by Mr. W. Tayler, late Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna, on Famines in India; their Remedy and Prevention.” 
E. B. Eostwick, Esq., C.B., M.P., occupied the chair, and amongst those 
present were: The Hon. J. Randolph Olay, Major-Oeneral F. 0. Cotton, 
R.E., O.S.L, Snrgeon-Major Atchison, Colonels Ratlibome, Stock, 
Cnmming, Evans, Corbett, Lichfield; Major Evans Bell, Captains 
Gibson and Palmer (Hon. Sec.); Messrs. John Bruce Norton, P. B. 
Smollett, Nowroajoe Furdoonjee, M. Cooinara Swamy, P, P. Gordon, 
P. Amnasalam, C. Moenacshaya, Trelawney Saunders, Syed AbdooUah, 
Mirza Peer Bukhsh, P. M. Tait, W. T. Blair, Win. J. Qrazebrooke, 
J. H. Slooqneler, J. H. Lassell, Rev, F. Qell, and a large attendance 
of ladles. 

In opening the proceedings, the Chaibuak stated that several letters 
had been received from gentlonen who, for various reasons, were unable 
to be present; among others. Lord Napier and Ettrick, the Lord Mayor, 
Sir G. Balfour, Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.O.8.I., &c. Sir 
George Balfour wrote: “ Will you kindly bear in mind that my view is 
“ to try and keep soul and body together until the favourable seasons 
come round, and that by confining attention to this one subject we 
« have the best chance of success; whereas by combining two great 
Pabt 3.—Vot. VIL n 
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“ interests—^public works and feeding—^we ran tbe seriou/'danger of 
« failure in both ? I never knew two issues in practical administration 
'< efld in both being satisfactory in results ; one or other, and sometimes 
“ both, kick the beam. Public works combined with feeding the 
“ starving is incompatible. A working man mast have 2 lbs. of food to 
“ do an ordinary day’s work. But this quantity is equal to a supply for 
“ eight men kept in idleness, according to my calculation, of 4 oz.; or it 
“ is equal to the support of four men, allowing 8 oz. I need not say that 
“ I would give 8 oz. if I could carry it; but if I know I cannot do so, 
“ then I reduce my quantity to the weight I think may bo transported. 
“ With 2 lbs. of rice a-day, a ton will only feed three souls in one year; 
“ but at the rate of 1 lb., then a ton will support six souls for one year, 
“ and necessarily twelve souls ou 8 oz., and twenty-four souls on 4 oz. 
“ Just look at the vast difference there is in transport at these different 
“ rates. Supposing 2,400,000 souls to be fed to save from death, the 
“ rest of the population being able to buy food,— 

“ 2,400,000 souls on 2 lbs. will need 800,000 tons. 


« 2,400,000 

„ 11b. 

ff 

400,000 

" 2,400,000 

„ 8 oz. 

ff 

200,000 

« 2,400,000 

„ 4 oz. 

ff 

100,000 


“ The whole question turns on transport. Mr. Mackenzie (a writer 
“ in the Times of Dec. 0) says that all Bengal will, when dried up, 
“ present a hard level surface, on which carta and bullocks can go 
with ease. But this is the fatal mistake in all the letters 1 have 
" Bocu. In famines in the East, it is a famine for both man and 
« boast, and bullocks cannot travel without forage. It is the impossi- 
“ bility of having food transported that we have to consider. Therefore 
“ I urge perfect quiet in order to lessen the calls for transport. I give 
“ what I can, not what I would desire to give. I am struck with onr 
“ ignorance of Bengal statistics. We kuow the areas aud the popula- 
“ tion; we also suppose the latter to have sprang up from forty-two 
“ millions to sixty millions; but wc do not know how mneh land was 
" under cultivation. I take it that at least three hundred acres in the 
“ square mile of the area to have been necessarily under rice, and that 
“ wc hare to deal with a total area of two liundred thousand square 
“ miles over which the sixty millions arc spreatl. AVo have tlius 
“ sixty millions of acres cultivated with food, or nearly one acre of food 
"cultivated to each soul. But this one acre yields 1,200 lbs. of rice 
“ = 2,400 lbs. of paddy; and os eacb soul only needs, on an average of 
“ men, women, and children, about 1 lb. in the day, or SG5 lbs. in tlie 
" year, we have tlius a surplus of about 800 lbs. of rice over the whole 
“ area of Bengal. This is a vague calculation, hut it is better than any 
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“ I liave^een published. I hare, therefore, come to the oonolusion that 
“ there ought to be BufGcient food within the famine area, provided it 
“ Qould be distributed to the needed places. It thus comes back to 
“ transport. . . I hope you will not forget the necessity of providing 
“ for the cattle. If you once allow these animals, needed for agriculture, 
“ to die off, you will require yeai-s to replace them, and necessarily you 
“ will also then have the land insufficiently cultivated and famine rife. 
“ I hear people saying tliat this is easy to effect; but my coimty, which 
" suffered from the cattle plague aud lost many animals, has not yet 
“ recovered the loss, though all parts of the world are open, and the 
“ fanners anxious to make up their stock. Don’t forget that we never 
“ had fifty thousand souls to feed before Sebastopol, and yet, with ample 
“ supplies within eight miles, we failed in our transports.” 

Mr. James Bruce also wrote to ask that tlie follo'wing suggestion 
might bo laid before the meeting : “ That the Natives of Bengal should 
“ loani, through this year’s drought, to manure theii* lands on scientific 
“ principles, by the which tlicy may be rendered, in a very great measure, 
" independent of rain, until the i)roper season for such arrives. This is 
“ best done by forming salt and chalk or lime into bricks, which form 
“ muriate of lime, with a little soda, and, being used as a top dressing 
“ for all lands, is always attrac^g moisture from the air, and supplying 
*' food to the plants. It is a powerful fertiliser, and destroys all insects 
“ which in drought devour the usual crops. I am aware,” added Mr. 
Bruce, “ that there is one objection to my suggestion, and that is 
“ the salt-tax ; but surely this might bo rcmittwl when used with chalk 
“ or lime for agricultural purposes 7 ” 

The Cbairmak said: Before I call upon Mr. Tayler to rood his 
paper, I would just say that if the importance of a subject is to be 
measured by the number of human beings interested in it, and the extent 
to which they are interested, then the subject we ore met to consider to¬ 
night is, without doubt, the greatest that can occupy the attention of 
any of ns—the greatest subject of tlio day. Looked at ns a mere 
question of human life, the Bengal famine dwarfs the importance even 
of the great war which has recently raged in Europe; for it must be 
remembered that this is not a question of thousands, but positively of 
millions of human lives. (Hear, hear.) I may also venture to explain, 
for the benefit of those present (although they must be fow) who do 
not know the precise locality which is threatened with the famine, 
what are the precise limits of the districts affected; and these state¬ 
ments, I may add, have been procured from the best authorities in this 
country. I will for a moment draw in the mind's eye a sketch-map of 
the country. You know that It is the territories of the Government of 

n 2 
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Uengal of which we speak to-night—nii immense tract of ootfntry lying 
between the Central ProTinces of India and Bunnah. This immense 
territory is ona-fonrth larger than France; it is eight times as large as 
Ireland, with eleren times its population. This great dominion is divided 
into eight Provinces, whicli are called Kcgulation Provinces, and three 
others whicli aro called Non-Regulation Provinces. It is of the former 
of which we have to speak to-night, and more particalarly of three of 
these. They are counted in their order, beginning with Calcutta. The 
first is called the Presidency Division ; then, going eastward, is Dacca j 
and die next is Chittagong. Turning to the west, you have Orissa, 
which suffered by the famine of 1866; and north of that, the Province of 
Bahar. All these Provinces, I am glad to say, are believed to be safe, 
not even excepting Orissa, which is understood to be abundantly pro¬ 
vided with fooi It is the otlier tliree Provinces north-east of these, 
with part of Benares, Goruckpore, and Mirsapore (which belong to 
Oude^h <^*1* ‘i’'® affected. Tliis tract contains a population of twenty 
millions of people. I may also briefly coll to your mind some of tbo 
difficulties in the way of a solution of the question. L do not believe it 
is a question of the want of water. You will probably be surprised to 
hear that, so late as the 15th of August, this very territory which is 
threatened with famine was almost inundated with water; and a gen¬ 
tleman wlio has just returned from the locality declares that, having 
gone through the country at that date, he never saw it more com¬ 
pletely inundated. But the Natives of these districts are ignorant how 
to use water for irrigation; and, except in the Boane works, hardly yet 
completed, no provision lias been made for irrigation. The pressing 
difficulty is the supply of food; for there may probably be food 
in great abundance, but not anch food ns the people will take. Their 
great food is rice, and it is an immensely difficult, if not an im¬ 
possible thing to induce them to take other food. Out of the 
sixty-five millions inhabiting the Bengal Presidency twenty-one mil¬ 
lions are Mahomedaus, it is true; but the remaining forty-four millions 
are Hindus, and a very large proportion of these are so bigoted 
that they will eat nothing but rice. Yet—and I just mention this with¬ 
out attempting to enter fully into it—this is quite a modem idea. The 
ancient Hindns ate flesh; and there is a very curious paper written by a 
Hindu in one of the recent numbers of the Bengnl Astatic Journal, on 
the eating of the flesh of beasts, in which the writer clearly shows from 
the sacred writings of the Vodas and of Maun, that the canons dis¬ 
tinctly admit tlie use of meat, and that even beef might be eaten by the 
devout Hindu. Another of the difficulties connected with tlie subject is 
the fact that the Government are very much hampered in pnrcliasing 
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food by Ae fear lest they should by so doing prevent private traders 
from oxertmg themselves in the same direction. Hence the great appre- 
heasion of Lord Northbrook was, that when it should be known that 
the Government wero laying in stocks of rice, the merchants would 
cease their exertions, seeing that the incentive had been taken from 
them. These points, which I have only just indicated, together with 
many others which require to be considered, will no doubt receive ample 
explanation at the hands of Mr. Tayler, whom I will now call upon to 
deliver his address. 

Mr. W. Tayler then delivered the following lecture:— 

In offering the present paper for your consideration this evening 
I feel somewhat like the lion “ on Afric’s desort shore,” when he heard 
another lion make a louder roar than himself, for I need hardly say that 
any observations I con offer must fall far short in interest and intrinsic 
value of those which have already been laid before the public by Bir 
Bartle Frere in his late lecture, since widely circulated by publica¬ 
tion in the I'iines. And, indeed, I should, after that able lecture, 
which come upon ns somewhat unexpectedly, have been disposed to decline 
the task I had undertaken had the subject been one of ordinary character ; 
but, nnfortunately, it is one of such deep interest and vital importance, 
involves such tremendous consequencos, and is connected with such, a 
variety of collateral incidents, that there is room for twenty papers and 
twenty discussions. Even Sir Bartle Frere’s excellent lecture, though 
full and exhaustive, was followed by very little discussion, and thus 
we may hope that some advantage will be derived by a further 
consideration of the subject. The appalling calamity which is the 
moving cause of our meeting here, requires no sensational descrip¬ 
tions or harrowing details to excite our deepest sympathies. The awful 
reality of millions of fellow creatures sinking powerless and exhausted 
in the unutterable agonies of slow starvation, has been, I grieve to say, 
so frequently described in the vivid narratives of the leading journals of 
England and India, that the melancholy picture has become painfully 
familiar to us all. I am only tempted to quote one short passage from' 
the pages of the Oriental, tho December number of which appeared this 
morning. 

The Editor, Mr. Stocqueler, thus writes :—“ Pive-and-thirty years 
“ ago we were on a journey in Upper India. Tlie crops had failed—^the 
“ people were starving; human beings, birds, and cattle alike were 
“ sinking under the horrible privations of food and water. Skeletons 
•< and dead bodies, in all stages of pntrcfaction, lay along the road 
“ between Cawnpore and Peroxepore. Deposited by our pnlkee-bearers, 

“ themselves feeble and attenuated from scant sustenance, in a wretched 
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“ compo)uid, contiguous to a small aud nearly depopulated vj^agc, we 
“ found onrsdres in the companionship of some of the most pitiable 
“ objects the eye ever encountered. Some generous individual, or more 
•' likely some agent of the Government, had sent a supply of attah to 
“ the place, and a woman was engaged in making it up into chuppaties 
“ and baking it for the starving people. They crawled hi her on all 
“ fours, for scarcely one had strength to stand even with the aid of a 
“ crutch. Their eyes, wolfish in expression, were starting from their 
“ sockets—dieir limbs were withered—their long hair^ filled with dust, 
“ hung about their ears in filthy flalces ; clutching at the chuppaties 
“ which the woman handed to them, they ravenously devoured tlie food 
*' —and in an instant their stomachs distended to bursting, and one 
“ poor creature actually fell dead before our eyes, choked in her voracious 
“ endeavour to swallow tlto bread without the power of mastication. 
“ 9eyond the limits of tl>o hospitable little serai, fearfully emaciated 
“ men, women, and children were creeping about^ wailing, actually 
“ scratching the very dung of camels and horses in search of an 
“ undigested grain or two, or quietly laying themselves down to die, the 
“ victims of disease and withering starvation. 

“ The awful picture drawn by Longfellow in after years was 
“ completely anticipated. The sufiTorers— 

“ Fell, and could not rise for wcoknew— 

Perished there from heat and hanger. 

0 the famine and the fever I 
O the wasting of the famine I 
0 the blasting of the fever! 

U the wsiling of the children I 
0 the anguish of the women I 
All the earth was sick ood famished; 

Hangry was the air around them, 

Hungry was the sky above them ; 

And the hungry stars in heaven 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at them t ” 

Hie principal object, I may bere observe, of this paper is, not to en¬ 
hance or intensify the horrors of the event, but to place before this meet¬ 
ing the present position of affairs in that ill-fated country, as far as 
they can be ascertained by the latest accounts; to notice the several 
points which have already formed subjects of discussion, and on which 
opinions have been placed on record by various competent and oxiierioncod 
individuals, and to invite in the discussion, which I hope will follow, 
any suggestions of those who arc ivilling to offer them, tliat may bear on 
any practical question wliicb presents itself to their minds. And, having 
done this, which touches the question of present remedies, I shall 
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thon vcnfllrc to make some observations on tlio still more important 
question of irrevention, a subject in wliich I skall be aided by valuable 
not^s and memoranda, kindly communicated to mo by that high authority 
on such matters, Sir Arthur Cotton. 

As far as we can judge, the later accounts justify ns in hoping that 
prospects arc somewhat improved since the delivery of Sir Bartlo Frere s 
lecture. The telegram which reached London on tire lOlh, two 
days before tliat lecture, announced tliat tlio prospects wore unchanged. 

But on the IGth, ».f., on Tncsd.ay last, the papers published a telegram 
from Calcutta, dated loth December, from the Viceroy, which all now 
present have probably read, in which he details the results of his per¬ 
sonal inspection and enquiries. 

It may, perhaps, bo satisfactory to read tlio entire telegram, as, 
though brief, it is pregnant with facts, and those facts to a great extent 
are assuring. Tliey also speak volumes for the wisdom, vigUanco, and 
practical sagacity of Lord Northbrook. 

“ C.vLcroTT.i, Dec. 15.—I have visited Soane Canal Works, and seen 
“ principal oflScersofall afifecteddistricts. Situation nuchangcil, cxcept- 
“ ing area sown with spring crops larger than supposed, and present pros- 
“ pects of those crops generally satisfactory. Future depends greatly 
“ on Christmas rains. Measures taken to store grain in selected places. 
“ Every portion of Patna Division will bo within easy reach of a 
“ Government store, I saw rice stored within 60 miles from railway ; 
“ transport sufficient. No relief works considered necessary yet, but 
“ preparations made to start them whenever required. People cm- 
“ ployed on harvest. Ordinary labour rather diminished on Soane 
“ Canal. Mr. Levingc, chief engineer, deserves great credit; h-is opened 
** works provisionally, and irrigated 120,000 acres. Zemindars and 
“ planters are assisting Government. Preservation of cattle occasions 
anxiety. All officei-.s doing duty admirably, and consider precautions 
“ sufficient. Large supplies of grain available in Nortli-West and Pmr- 
“ jab. Part of Oude causes anxiety. Provision made for full number 
“ of persons who, judging by post experience and present estimate of 
" responsible officers, may resort to relief works, or require gratuitous 
“ relief.” 

One of the principal grounds of consolation and confidence in tho 
present crisis is the remarkable coincidence that in tlio present Vice¬ 
roy and Lt.-Govemor of Boi»gal, wo have two individuals, exceptionally 
qualified, by their ability, sense, and energy, to grapple with tlip pre¬ 
sent distress and do battle with the famine; but on one point—viz., tho 
question of exports—they differ, and the lost accounts exhibit an in¬ 
creasing anxiety on the part of many for the prohibition of export—a 
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measure which Sir George Campbell advocates and the Viceroy dis¬ 
approves. 

This intelligence has led tlie I’ims to adopt a more decided toms as 
to the expediency of the prohibition, and the inapplicability of " economi- 
“ cal laws,” a question which has also brought the great authority 
Punch into the field. 

Other difficulties, too, have been started: for instance, while one 
writer has pointed out that the drought will, by hardening the surface 
of the soil, facilitate the transport of grain in the numberless country 
carts, another has replied that carts cannot move without bullocks, and 
that before many days elapse ftom the commencement of the famine, all 
that will remain of bullocks will be “ bones.” Perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing item is the reprint of a native “ prayer which has been copied into 
“ the papers,” exhibiting the instiuctive dependence of man, spite of all 
intermediate corruptions of superstition or idolatry, on the one God, the 
Supreme and ultimate Ruler of the universe. 

The latest telegram, also, is I’eassuring to some extent:— 

“ Calcutta, Dec. 17.—The Viceroy, after visiting the Soane IfVorks, 

“ has addressed to Sir G. Campbell a vei'y worm eulogy for the oxcel- 
“ lence of his relief arrangements and appointment of officers. 

“ In Behar and Rajshaye, prospects are unchanged since Sir G. 

" Campbell’s excellent circular of the 17th of November, except that 
“ more land is under spring crops and the sowings are satisfactory. 

The present condition of the country is the same as in December, 

“ 1866. For the future, we must await the Christmas rain. 

" The Shahabad zemindars are asking for advances. 

” The planters are rendering groat assistance. 

“ The Viceroy has under consideration a law providing that land- 
" lords should stand security fi>r the repayment of State advances to 
“ cultivators. 

“ Private trade from the West is active. 

“ All officers arc convinced that the Government orders and precau- 
“ tions are adequate.” 

Having now laid before you a brief summary of the latest accounts, 
and not wishing to travel over the same ground in regard to general 
questions, already so ably explained and analysed by Sir Bartle Frere, I 
will content myself with bringing into juxtaposition and comparison 
the views and opinions which have, as all here may probably have 
observed, been set forth by several distinguished individuals in the 
principal journals. 

Fully olive to the unquestionable fact that the authorities on the 
spot are those on whom the burden and responsibility of action lies, and 
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that anjthftg in the shape of dictation from the ontside world to snch 
pre-eminently able functionaries as Lord Northbrook and Sir 6. Camp¬ 
bell would be unwise, if not presumptuous, I yet feel that full public dis¬ 
cussion may possibly elicit ideas and suggestions, valuable in themselves, 
and worthy of acceptance even by the Secretary of State, the Viceroy, 
and local governors; and I cannot here refrain from noting, as well 
worthy of consideration on this point, the observations recorded in tlie 
leading article of the Timet of the ISth inst., in commenting on Sir Bartlc 
Frere’s lecture, viz., “ that no official action or belief in official action 
“ must lead us to forget that, on former occasions, famines which might 
“ have been prevented were allowed to mn their course, and that the 
“ public confidence in public men was not by any means weak when the 
“ calamities which brought shame upon us os a nation, resulted from 
“ official inefficiency and neglect.” It appears, also, not unbecoming 
or inappropriate that, as members of an Association sincerely desirous, 
ou all legitimate occasions, of furthering the true interests of India, we 
should not only endeavom* to elicit such discussions, but also exhibit 
and record oiu- deep sympathy with the unhappy beings who are doomed 
to sufi'er, though, if the exertions of Great Britain can avert their fate, 
not, 1 trust, to perish. 

In considering, then, the remedy for the present disastrous state of 
affairs, and not at present touching on tlie means of future and per¬ 
manent prevention, which is a separate subject, 1 observe that two 
alternatives have been prominently placed before ns by competent and 
distinguished men—whose experience and abilities entitle them to tlie 
greatest respect—viz., Bir Arthur Cotton and Sir George Balfour. The 
one. Sir Arthur Cotton, warmly advocates the organization of extensive 
relief works; the other. Sir George Balfour, deprecates all works of the 
kind, and strongly recommends that the villagers should be kept in their 
homes and be fed with conjee or rice-gruel. The ground of the latter 
recommendation is, that witli men, women, and children sitting quietly 
in their houses, life can be sustained by a much smaller quantum of 
food than is required during physical exertion; and in support of this 
view Sir George Balfour adduces facts which have occurred in his own 
experience, and under his own eyes, in India. There is, undoubtedly, 
much to be said on both sides, but it appears to me that the truth lies, 
as it usually does, in the via media between the two extremes, that 
the sedentary and gruel system should be adopted with the old, the very 
young, and the sickly, the working system with the healthy and robust. 
If men and women emaciated with hanger arc employed on the relief 
works, the result may doubtless be as Bir George Balfour describes, that 
many men might be seen with food in their hands quietly fall down 
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and die» but if coiamon sense and ordinary judgment aro^^ngcd in tJjo 
early days of tlie relief organization, such men Trill neyer be found upon 
the TTor^ at all, but Trill be kept in their villages. 

With regard to the extent of the rrorks, and the multitude of 
hands required, Sir (i. Balfour holds that, in regard to Bengal, “the 
" most efficient and skilful organizer Trould shrink from the attempt;” 
and he further says that it is “ utterly impossible to direct a million 
“ of untrained men.” These statements ore doubtless Troll Tvortliy of 
consideration, coming as they do from the pen of so able and ex¬ 
perienced an officer as Sir 0. Balfour, but I confess that, as fai' as I 
am myself concerned, I turn with greater satisfaetion to the following 
more hopeful paragraph in the letter of Sir Arthur Cotton, on the 
11th ult., in which he says:—"A system of public works must bo 
“ marked out throughout the whole tract for the employment of 
“ multitudes. This is essential, not only for economy, but also to 
“ find occupation for the people. Happily, in this case we have one 
“ vest system of works on baud already, extending from Allahabad 
“ to near Bajmahal, and onothei—completely planned, though not 
“ begun—from Rajmahal to Calcutta—that is, through the whole 
“ length of the suffering country. The estimates for these works ore 
" 6,000,000/., a very largo proportion of the whole being earthwork, 
" on which every man, TToman, and child can be employed. If this 
“ is effectively managed, it will go far to convert an awful temporary 
" calamity into a permanent blessing, by affording both irrigation 
“ and water carriage to all this tract, and thereby provide the only 
“ effectual means of preventing future famines.” 

I do not find that any of tlie writers who have given their opinions 
to the public coincide Trith 8ir 6. Balfour in discountcnauciug relief 
works, excepting Sir Charles Trevelyan—himself no mean authority 
—^who deduces lus conclusions from the incidents of the Irish famine. 
Tho sentiments expressed by Sir C. Trevelyan in his letter to the 
Times, were reitcratod in his late speech at tlie meeting of the Society 
of Arts. But it is perhaps superfluous and unprofitable to prolong 
tlio discussion on this pai'ticnlar point at present, as tho question has 
already been practically decided by tho Goverament of India and 
Bengal, and the extreme importance of early organization has been 
well expressed by tho Lient.-6ovemor of Bengal in the following 
words:—" To render effectual aid to the people, it is of all things 
“ most necessary that work should bo in good time, so that the 
“ existence of public works may be bioTm to the people at large, and 
“ those who stand in need of work may find their way to the work, 

“ and be suitably provided for before the greatest stress comes. All 
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“ czpei'ienc<% shows that work is nsefol to avert starvation rather than 
“ to save people already haK-starved and unfit for work, and it takes 
“ timf to draw to public works people who are not accustomed to 
“ labour for hire. In this view, in cose of reasonable apprehension 
" of scarcity, we can hardly begin too soon.” 

This brief but pithy view of the work question appears to me to hit 
precisely the vital point, to anticipate the objections made, and place 
the whole subject on its right footing— y\z., work with food for tlio 
strong—food only for the weak and incapable. 

Another interesting question to which I have already referred is the 
expediency or inexpediency of pi-ohibiting the exportation of grain. On 
this question Lord Noi-thbrook and Sir Qoorgo Campbell aro at issue. 
Sir George strongly urges the prohibition, and is supported by the zemin¬ 
dars of Bengal, who appear to have made an mgent appeal to tho 
Viceroy on tho subject. This prohibition is also advocated in the 
leading columns of the Time^ of November 27, but Lord Northbrook has 
hitherto refuscxl to issue the order, and his view is ably seconded by 
Sir Bartle Frerc and Sir Charles Trevelyan, in letters addressed to 
tliat journal, as well as in their speeches at the late meeting. This, then, 
is a subject on which free and open discussion may be nsefol, for it can¬ 
not be regarded as finally and irrevocably settled, os is the question of 
labour v. conjee. Lord Northbrook may possibly be induced to 
change his opinion, and suggestions may possibly be made to accelerate 
such results. To my mind, the prohibition is not at present necessary, 
and glad os we all may be to hear both sides of tlie question, I should 
regret to find that tho Viceroy had been induced to retract or modify 
his decision. 

A third proposal which has been mooted is tho establishment of public 
granaries. This proposal has been brought forward by a highly intelli¬ 
gent member of this Association, Mr. Robert Elliot, who is himself a 
proprietor of land in tho Madras Presidency, and has for several years 
been distinguished by the interest which he has shown in the welfare and 
interest of the people. 

In his estimation, “ Public Granaries ” are the only remedy for 
recurring famine, but I do not find tliat this view is suppoitcd by any 
writer of authority; on tho other hand, tho proj ect is strongly discoun¬ 
tenanced by Sir Bartle Frore, who thus writes in an able letter 
to the 2'vtui: — “ High authorities, botli in your columns and 
“ elsewhere, urge Govemuiont to return to tho system of tho 
“ Pharaohs, and to establish Government granaries on a large scale, 
“ where the surplus grain of good years may be stored against the ne- 
•• cessitios of bod ones. There is much tliat is plausible in the sugges- 
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" tion, but I am conriuced it is entirely in the wrong direct^n. I have 
“ Been a good deal of Grovcrmnent granaries, of the kind described, when 
“ they were onirersal in a population half as large as that of Iraland, 
“ where they had been in use for ages, and caiefnl observation has con- 
" vinced me that there was no greater source of oppression, derangement 
" of natural food supply, injustice, bad and dear food, and well-deserved 
" unpopularity of the Gkivenunent. These results are inseparable from 
" any system which has to be worked by a despotic Qovenuneut, with 
" agents and people who are accustomed to despotism. Neither Glovem- 
“ ment agents nor people can understand or practise the only principle 
“ of patriarchal care for the poor, by which the storage of grain by 

Government could be rendered free from oppression and injustice, such 
“ as must aggravate, instead of diminish the evils of scarcity, while an 
“ attempt to introduce Government granaries is fatal to the only system 
*' of storage which can be really effectual in preserving the surplus of 
■' one crop to meet deficiencies of another—I mean the system of storage 

by private traders. The much-abused Indian banyan, mahi^un, or 
" grain dealer, under whatever name he may be called, is, with all his 
*' faults, (ho only real Pharaoh who in those days can imitate the example 
“of the Egyptian sovereign and his Israelite minister.” 

I confess I fully concur in these observations, and have little appre¬ 
hension that any such obsolete measure will, in the 19th century, be 
adopted. It is just possible that I may be prejudiced in this matter, 
from haring lived for many years at Patna, a city and province with 
which I have had some slight official connection in days gone by. Patna, 
celebrated for many things, has for years been conspicuous for its pos¬ 
session of a monstrous structure, visible for miles from the river and 
surroimding country, which was intended originally as a public granary, 
long since known as “ Ghirstin’s Folly,” a compliment to one Colonel 
Garstm, who, imbued with the ideas now re-produced by Mr. Elliot and 
others, projected, and, I believe, designed the gigantic building. 

That it was in its principle and purpose a failure, there can be little 
doubt, though I have never been able to ascertain any particulars of the 
experiments which led to this result 

The popular tradition is that it was discovered that so large a 
quantity of grain if heaped together, would ferment, and blow Uie 
building into the air; aud a still greater absurdity in the mouth of the 
popular humourist is, that the small door, which is at the base of tlie 
granary, being made to open inwards, when the vast recess was filled, as 
was necessary, from the top, could not be opened, and was henceforth 
christened as the “ Folly.” 

Whether these awkward discoveries were the real cause of the failure 
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and conseqntnt disuse of tlie granary, or \rlietlicr its practical inntility 
Mas ascertained by more prosaic experiments, I cannot say, but the 
mons^ stractnre has for many years remained a standing monument 
of ill-considered masonry, and now principally noted for the fact that 
Jong Bahadoor, when he risited the station, rode up and down the 
steep stau-case which winds round the exterior of tlie building. With 
such an unexceptionable witness against Mr. Elliot’s “ Claimant,” I 
have little doubt as to the verdict of the jury. 

1 am not aware that any other specific remedies for the present dis¬ 
tress have been suggested, and I therefore pass on to the second head of 
my paper, one more important even than the question of remedy for the 
evil that is upon us, viz., the question of prevention. In describing this 
part of my subject as more important than the other, I by no means 
wish to underrate the awful exigencies against which we have to provide; 
but if twenty-five millions are affected by the present scarcity, a million 
times twenty-five millions may,Jn tlie boundless area of the nnkuown 
future, be rescued from starvation by a system of permanent prevention. 

Now, in considering the question of future prevention, I believe we 
shall all agree that one thing is needful. Need I say that it is irriga¬ 
tion, including water transit. And here, when entering upon this portion 
of the subject, I cannot refrain from refening to the systematic and 
unceasing exertions of a public officer who has for years post, in season 
and out of season, against some professional antagonism, much official 
opposition, the sneers of the ignorant, and the apathy of the tmimagina- 
tive, enthusiastically advocated tlie organization of these two essential 
objects, os necessary for tlie prevention of famine, and the prosperity 
of the people—need I say that I refer to Sir Arthur Cotton, the great 
water champion of Indio. 

Amidst the universal admiration and respect which the name of Sir 
Arthur Cotton must ever inspire, there are some, 1 am well aware, who 
dispute his calculations as those of an enthusiast, and therefore not re¬ 
liable. Eatertaiuing, as I do, the most sincere admiration of that 
quality of mind which the world calls enthusiasm, and believing it to be 
at the bottom of all true philanthropy, and the essence of all genuine 
greatness, I do not care to take up the cudgels in defence of one who 
can BO well defend himself, but I .think it will be appropriate and not 
uninteresting at a crisis like the present, to point to the remarkable 
progress which tlie cause of Sir .iVrthur’s zealous advocacy has made, 
in spite of all obstacles, in the course of the last few years. And it is 
perhaps the more allowable to me to feel some satisfaction in this, 
because I have exerted myself for more than eight years past to support 
‘with such means as were available, and on all opportunities which offered 
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ft-emflelviss, ttie efforts of Sir Arthur •Ckrtton in the grAt and now 
triura^ant canse of water. 

< I wiiA bore to take the liberty of quoting a few words it the opening 
of a leading article written by me in the Pioneer in 1865 :— 

Extract from the Pioneer. 

That “ knowledge ie power ” is a world-wide proverb, and is tme 
in every dime and country under the sun; that “ water is wealth,” 
though not so universally applicable, is par excellence the axiom which, 
in India, principalities and powers should take to tlieir heart and ponder 
without ceasing. Desolating droughts, periodical famines, the depopula¬ 
tion of districts, and wide-spread national distress—all such awful visita¬ 
tions, humanly speaking, it is in tlie power of a wise and far-seeing ruler 
in India to forestall. With an exuberant and teeming soil, and indus¬ 
trious population, and all appliances of culture and production in abund¬ 
ance, it is water, and water alone, that is^required to make plenteousness 
and prosperity a mathematical certainty; stave off those periodical dis¬ 
asters which spread desolation and woe over the hearths of the starring 
masses, give buoyancy and permanence to the Imperial revenue, and in the 
course of time effect that happy consummation “ devoutly to be wished,” 
under which some portion at least of the lower millions may bo raised 
above the pinching demands and grovelling embarrassments of empty 
stomachs. While thus the material, and more remotely the moral, 
welfare of India may be said to bo borne on the bosom of the waters 
justifying the Hindoo apotheosis of the mighty Qunga, that noble river 
and its numerous compeers are, year by year, sending forth their vast 
volumes of water unprofitably to the sea, occasionally showing before our 
benighted eyes what their fertilizing streams can do, by painting the 
barren land upon their banks with vivid green and luxuriant vegetation. 
One effort only on this side of India—and that not a very successful 
one—^lias been made by the State to utilize these grand and.inex¬ 
haustible supplies; and we arc not surprised to find that—now that 
the Government has leisure to think—tlio attention of all Indian states¬ 
men is directed to tlie great subject of irrigation. 

At the time tliese lines were written, the principle touched upon was 
but partially recogniacd, and Sir ./Vrtliur Cotton’s “ thorough " theory of 
universal, or semi-universal irrigation met with much opposition. 

But times have changed. Entlmsiasm has not yet accomplished its 
entire object, but has secured results which are almost sufficient to 
satisfy one who has been declared to have water in his head, but has 
certainly never allowed cold water to be thrown upon his exertions; and 
as a proof of this, I will here quote a few paragraphs from^he excellent 
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work latel^ubliahed by Colonel Chesney, an autihor who, if not an 
opponent, is certainly not a partizan of Sir Arthur Cotton :— 

“•But the surpassing value of irrigation in India is to be found in 
“ the insurance it effects against the horrors of famine, -rmoe ■within 
“ the last thirty years have the rains failed in the plains of the Upper 
“ Ganges. For the last seven years ‘Western India has snffei'od under 
“ the calamity of successive deficient harvests, prodncing an enormous 
“ rise of prices, which would, with a less frugal race, have cfiused 
“ extreme distress. The great famine of 1666, although experienced 
“ in greatest intensity in Orissa, extended, with more or less severity, 
" from the Ganges to the extreme south of the peninsula, and the 
“ sufferings which it created must have been undergone by from fifty to 
“ sixty millions of persons. In 1869 a large part of India was again 
“ alEicted with extreme drought, producing, in many extensive regions, 
“ all the miseries of famine, and involving a large public outlay to keep 
“ the starving poor alive. It is to prevent, or, at any rate, to alleviate, 
“ the effects of these awful calamities, that irrigation works are needed 
“ in India. Even as an insurance against the direct loss of the land- 
revenue, which must necessarily be foregone when the people have no 
“ crops to sell, such works are at once extraordinarily remunerative to 
“ the State. The famine of 1887-8 involved a direct loss of £600,000 
“ sterling on this head; the Ganges Canal is estimated to have pre- 
" vented at least os much during the famine of 1861. Yet the direct 
“ saving in land-revenue is obviously only a part of the saving which 
“ thus accrues. A great calamity of this kind cannot fall on a country 
“ without paralyzing the whole course of trade ond business, and the 
‘‘ effect must necessarily make itself felt in every branch of the national 
“ tevenue. The loss of public revenue, again, is but small compared 
“ with the destruction of national wealth resulting; and this it must be 
“ the duty of the Government, as representing the interests of the 
“ general community, so far as possible, to prevent. And, after all, 
“ the loss of wealth, whether public or private, is surely but the lowest 
“ ground on which to base the argument for active measures. The pre- 
" tention of the miseries of famine should alone be a sufficient, as it 
“ ought to be the loading, motive to action. It is not as if the affair 
“ were a speculative one, and that the question were one of possible 
" calamities and doubtful remedies. Droughts have occurred in India 
'* so frequently that their occurrence before long, in some part or other 
“ of the country, is reasonably to be expected; and famine, as the 
certain effect of drought, can be prevented bp irrigation. Here, then, 
“ is clearly one of the most important duties that can be placed before 
the govemq^nt of any state. The task is one that only the Gov6m- 
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" meat can undertake; for it is not merely to carry ont pr^ects which 
« promise to be remnneratiTe in the ordinary sense oi the word, it ie to 
" extend itrigation, wheresoerer irrigation may be possible, throng^ont 
the Gonntiy. Till that is done, and the danger of famine has been 
» guarded against to the fullest possible extent, the English in India 
“ may replace anarchy by peace, and may distribute equal justice, and 
“ remore ignorance; but it cannot be' said that they frdfiUed' their 
whole duty by the people of the country.” ' v. 

And, to follow out this principle, at laet so anspiciously established, 
I would wish to lay before you a few of those calculations which, as I 
am aware, are held to be too faronrable, as the offspring of an 
irr^wessible enthnsiasm, bat whioh, eren allowing a considerable “ en- 
tbnsiastio ” margin, are worthy of especial note and careful attention, 
being in the highest degree encouraging to a benerolent and enlightened 
OoTomment. 

These calculations hare been famished me by 6ir Arthur Cotton. 
They are connected with all the principal irrigation works in the sereral 
PresUeneiaa of ^tash India—riz., the Caurery, the Godarery, the 
Toombnddm, and the Eistna, in Madras ; in Orissa: the Soane Canal . 
Ganges Canal, and Baree Doab Canal. 

“EKSOLTS of IBHIGXTION AND KAVIOATION. 

“ Tanjore, the Delta of the Cauvery. 

“ Thwe had been an extensive system of irrigation in Tanjore from 
" ancient tzmes, but in 1827 there began to be great alarm about the 
** state of this district, and it was serioasly feared that the Cauvery branch 
“ of liie river might entirely desert the district, the whole water of the 
“ Upper Canvery flowing to the sea, by the larger branch, the Collereon. 
“ It was in consequence of this alarm that a complete new system of 
" works was commenced on the let January, 1830, intended not only to 
" prevent tbe evils feared, but also to put the whole system of irrigation 
" in a far more perfect state, both as respects supply and area than it 
“ bad been before. The whole expenditure during the forty-three years 
“ past has been very small. Daring the first seven years of this period, 

“ only ll,000f. a year was spent, including repairs, so that the new 
" works could not have cost above 50,000/. in that time. They have 
“ been continned ever since at intervals, but I have no statement of the 
“ total cost. It may have been at a cost of 200,000/. or 800,000/. The 
« improv^ent of the district has been unbroken, and not only baa there 
“ been no famine in the Delta, bat it has constantly supplied neighbour- 
“ ing districts in times of scarcity in them. 

«As an indication of the prosperity of the district, the rerenne has 
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“ uicreased from 420,000Z. ui 1830 to 720,000?. at present, an increase of 
“ 300,000/. a-yeai', by far the greater portion of this undoubtedly directly 
“ or*indirectly due to the improved irrigation, an mmnol revenue repre- 
“ seiiting a capital of 5,000,000/. But this, of course, is a very small 
“ part of tlio profit from the irrigation expenditure. The increase of tax 
“ on watered land compared with nuwatered may be taken at rupees, 
“ and the increased value of produce may be estimated at 20 rupees, so 
“ tliat tlie benefit to the cultivator is about five times tliat which goes 
“ into the Treasure'. 

“ In estimating the rosults of capital invested by Government hi 
“ public works, the first point always is, What is the total direct return 
“ in money to the community ? and quite a secondary one. What are 
.“ the direct or indirect returns into the Treasury 7 It is of the utmost 
importance that this should be always kept in view. Tlio case is 
“ quite dift'erent from tliat of a private speculation. 

In that case if a work does not return a fair interest to the in- 
« vestors, whatever the public benefit may have been, it is complete loss 
“ to the company ; but if through any circumstances a work does not 
“ return net 5 per cent, to Government, but at the same time benefits 
“ the iHjoplo to tlic extent of 20 or 80 per cent., it is really an immense 
“ benefit to the country, and even to the Treasury, because it is impos- 
“ siblu to enrich the people without all the difierent items of the revenue 
“ increasing. 

“ But there is no system of internal navigation connected with these 
“ irrigation works, so that the district has been entirely without tlie 
" additional eiionnous benefit of cheap transit, a coinplcto system of 
“ which could hanlly have saved the district less than 250,000/. a-yoar, 
one-third of the amount of tlie taxes, but probably much more. 

“ The cost of carriage on the high road forty years ago was 1,200/. 
'* a mile at one point, and it can hardly bo less than four times that now, 
“ or 5,000/. a-year, and allowing 300 miles of main road, and half the 
“ above for the average, the saving would amount to 750,000/. at land- 
“ rates, 4d. a-ton a-iiiile, nine-tenths of which would be saved in steam- 
“ boat canals. The next district in which a new system of irrigation was 
“ introduced was Qodavery, and here navigation was included. Tlie 
" results here, I think, must be gp*eator than those of any other 
“ enguieering works in the world. Tlic works have never been coni- 
pleted, but up to this time only 480,000 acres have been irrigiited out of 
“ about 1,000,000 in Uio Delta. But I am happy to say they have now 
“ put in hand the completion of them in a most satisfactory way, tlic 
“ complaint of the Government being that the money provided has not 
“ been all spent. About 70,000/. a-year, however, is apent, and at this 
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“ ruto the sum estimnied to complete the irholc system, 400,000/., will 
“ be expended hi about three years or more. This will make the total 
“ cost of inigatiug 1,000,000 acres about 1,000,000/. sterling. Bii Ahat 
*' contemplates a far more complete system of im'gation, navigation, and 
“ drainage, tlinn I tliought of when the works wwe begun. It will pro- 
“ vide about 700 miles of excellent navigation, with locks 120 x 20 ; so 
“ that no tract of coimtry in tlie world could equal it cither in irrigation 
“ or transit 

“ 'Wo estimate the increase of produce alone at 21. per acre for a 
“ shigle crop, which is 200 per cent, ou the outlay, and tliis is besides 
“ the cliea)) transit, the effect of which is beyond all calculation. 

“ If only 100,000 tons a-year are carried on an average, and the 
“ saving is 3d. a-tou a-milc, it would bo a total of 900,000/. a-ycar, 
“ which would bo equal to another 90 per cent on the outlay, and this 
" is besides the passenger transit, which is of course the very life of the 
“ district. Again, tlie price of rice is expected to rise to l^D. a-lb. m 
“ Bengal, mid allowing 1,200 lbs. ns the pi-oduce per acre, and l^D. for 
“ value of rice deducting caniago to Bcngd, one cixip wonld be worlli (!/., 
“ or tiv timet the whole cost of all the worke, so that in .1 famine year Die 
“ wholo wonld bo paid six times over by a single crop. This would 
'* give some idea of the utter insignificance of the costs of these 
“ works compared with their effects. With rc.spect to tlie returns to 
“ Govenimout, tlie water rate now paid is Ils.4 per aero, or -10 per 
“ cent, ou the cost of the works, besides tolls aiul the incroaso of the 
" taxes. The total increase of the rcvciino of the disti'ict has been 
“ from 220,000/. to 520,000/., or nearlj* 140 per cent., 300,000/. on an 
“ outlay up to tliis time of 000,000/., 50 per cent. Certainly almost 
the whole is due directly and uulircctly to the works, Tlius, in respect 
“ of direct returns to GoTcnimeut, this is imrliaps the most profitable 
" engineering work in the world, excepting the adjoining district works— 
“ those of Kistnn. With reference to famine, there has not been tlie 
" smallest fear of the di.strict for the twaity-fivo years since tlio works 
*' were begun, and it secures a vast extent of the surrounding country 
“ and it will, 1 liopc, prodnee no inconsidcrablb supply for tho distressed 
“ districts in Bengal this season. And these works yet admit of a further 
“ improveraeut. Though there is water in the ciuials all tho year, yol 
« they cannot nearly be kept full in the dry season. If water were stored 
“ in tlio Upper Gmlavcry, not only wonld 500 miles of that river and 
“ the Wurdah be kept in an eft'oetive state for navigation in the di-y 
" season, but the water would bo of great value in tho Delta, both for 
improved navigation, and for e.xteiisioii of the second crop cultivation. 
“ This water could be supplied at u very uiodurate cost. But without 
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“ this, if 1,000,000 acres arc irrigated, .tlic water-rnte alone will be 
“ 400,000/. a-year, and with tlic increase in other taxes, there will be a 
“ revenue of 750,000/. a-ycar, and this district, one of the lowest in 
“ Lidia in revenue, will be at tlic head of all the districts of India. It and 
" the Kistna have now only one district above tlieni, Tanjoro ; they are 
“ about equal : some years one of them is a little higher than tlie other, 
“ and other years it is the otlier that is highest. The fiict to be 
“ considered is, that, not only has famine been pi’eventcd, but the increase 
“ of produce on a million of acres will bo 2,000,000/. a-ycar, and nnothcr 
“ 1,000,000/. will be saved in transit, making an increase of wealth 
“ of 3,000,000/. a-ycar, m one district out of about 200, while tlic whole 
“ of the taxes paid by it would be 750,000/.; so that abolishing 
“ all taxes would be a small boon compareil with these works, 
“ for whicli the people in the district have paid nothing, the increase of 
“ wealth being four times the whole amount of taxation. If the sumo 
“ were done in all districts, it would add C00,0(.t0,000/. n-ycar to the 
“ wealth of India, times tlio whole amount of taxes, omittuig the 

“ opium revenue, which is not paid by Intlia. 

“ Kistna District, 

" This is exactly a similar case to that of Godavery. TIio 
“ works were pi-oji>ctcd by Colonel Lake, of Kars. Tlic cxpciidi- 
“ tiire has not been so gi'cat; mdecdj 1 believe, up to this time, not 
“ much more than half that of Owlavcrj’, or about 300,000/., while the 
“ increase of produce per acre is estimated higher there on aeeonnt of 
“ the superior fertility of the soil, owing no doubt to the Kistna flowing 
“ tlirongh a limestone country. By Uio last return 1 have seen 200,000 
“ acres were watered, giving an increase of perhaps 21. lOs. per acre, or 
“ 500,000/. n-yeor, 170 per cent, on the outlay, besides cheap transit. 
“ But the works arc in a much more backward state than those of tlio 
“ Godavery. They have now also recouinienced uiion these works, and 
" arc carrying them out vigoroiisly. "When completeil, the results will 
“ be fully equal to those of the Gudaveiy. The rctiims to Government 
“ are much higher than those of the above district, for the total in- 
“ crease of revenue is nearly or quite equal to the Godavery. The direct 
“ returns in water-rate on 200,000 acres at It.’S.-l, J<0,(i0(i/., is 27 per 
“ cent, besides tolls. Tliere hn.s been mo-st grievous mismanagement in 
“ not completing these works. It is now nearly twenty years since tlie 
“ great "Weir and other main works were conijiletcd, and the water has 
“ not yet been distributed to one-fifth of the rich land commanded. 
“ "What can be more unuecountublc than this—that works which from 
“ the very first have yielded such enormous results ore left for many 
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“ years a quarter fiuislietl, and notliiiig could iudwcc the (ioveniiuenl 
" to grant tLe money for tlioir completion. The increase on the whole 
•• of these two Delta works is as follows :— 

“ Rcveimo of tract now forming Godareiy and 


“ Kistna Districts before the works. £308,000 

• “ Ditto average of lust two year’s, 1872-78 . 1,005,000 

Inci'eusc. £502,000 


The expenditure to this time is 000,000/., on which the increase is 
'• GO per cent. Or the increase represents a capital of 10,000,000/., 
" more than ten times the cost of tlie works. Tlicse are tlic returns to 
tlio D-easury, 

“ y'Ae Taomluddra 11 o/'is. 

“ Tlicse aj’e the Madras Irrigation Company’s Works; they have 
" cost 1,500,000/., and are now in n complete working state; 
“ but as yet only a small extent of land has been watered, tlirough a 
•• combinatiou of circumstances, the principal of which I am satisfied is 
“ tlie Govomment refusing to let the Company manage their own affairs 
“ and soil tlio water tlicmsclvcs. I believe this year not more thuii 
“ 20,000 aa'cs, yielding 12,000/., wiU be watered. But the project is a 
“ perfectly sound one. Tliere is wafer sufficient to inigato 400,000 
“ acres of rice, which at an increase of produce of 2/. 10s. jier acre, 
“ would bo l,O00,00ti/. a-ycar, or G5 per cent., besides tho navigation of 
“ 190 miles of main cannlsj which if it conveyed only 100,000 tons 
*' a-ycar would cause n saving of 3d.a-tou a-mile, or 240,000/. a-year, or 
“ 15 per cent, additional, besides the benefits of passenger transit. Thus 
“ there is nothing wrong in the project itself, aud it is certain tliat 
before long tho water will ho fully used. Tlio returns to tho Company 
“ would then be at Its.G an acre, 240,000/. n-yenr, or 15 per cent, gross, 
“ besides tolls. TIio cost lias been about 4/. per aero. Tlie canal is led 
“ tlirough a most fertile tract of country. 

“ T/if Or/ssrt IVori't. 

“ Tliesc works have cost about 1,250,000/. up to this time, but they 
*' are not nearly completed. They have cost about 3/. lOs. per acre, and 
“ tho increase of prcnlncc is estimated at 1/. lOs. per acre, which would be 
“ 40 per cent., besides navigntion. These works also have been stopped, 
“ or nearly so, tliongh tliere is something doing now. But hero they have 
“ had to contend with a real difficulty, which had not been thought of, 
“ that is, tlie people being of so low a type tliat they have not used tlie 
“ water to any extent yet. The evil influence of the zemindars has 
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“ greatly Iielped tliis. No doubt tlie difficulty ivill be got orer before 
“ long. Had the people used the water this year, the crop ou 4150,000 
“ acres would liavo been worth, at the fuuiiue price, 71. 10s. mi acre, 
“ 2,500,000/. sterling, or nearly double the whole cost of tlic works. The 
“ most grievous mistake of all these works has been the not completing 
“ the canal commuuieation with Calcutta, which would at this critical 
“ time have carried all their siuidiis produce and that finm the fertile 
“ districts of the Upper Mahmiuddee to the famine distoicts. 

“ The Stxtne ir«/‘/:s. 

“ This great pTOjcct, to cost ultimately nearly 4,000,000/., has been 
“ vigorously carried ou, and is happily so far advanced as to enable them 
just now to admit the water into the cmial and carry life to a considcr- 
“ able ti-act of country—the one bright gleam in tlio dark prospect bo- 
“ fore us. I have hoard of .'10,000 acres being watered, and a great deal 
more has been reached by this time. 1 am in hopes that 100.000 acres 
“ will he watered this season, yielding 50,000 tons of grain, and saving 
“ the lives of half-a-milliou of people. About 750,0O0/. have been spent, 
“ I believe, as yet on these works. They ought to water 1,500,000 acres 
“ at least, yielding an increased produce of 2,250,000/., or CO per cent., 
besides navigation; but here also every eilbrt has been made to retard 
“ these works. A most importnut part of this project is that the main 
“ canal will form a part of the grand arteiy of water communication u]) 
■* the Valley of the Ganges from Allahabad to the head of the proposed 
“ Bajmahal Canal, 450 miles. The value of tliis work will be perfectly 
“ incalculable. There would certainly be a traffic ou it of 2,000,000 tons, 
“ which, at a saving of only compared with the rivei’, would be 
“ 900,000/. a-year cm goods alone, or 22 per cent, ou the cost. And there 
“ would bo several hundred miles of navigable branches besides. Had 
“ this communication from Calcutta all the way to the Gmiges Canal 
“ now been open, it would have essentially altcsrcd the whole face of th(‘ 
“ question of tho famine, conveying any aiuomit of grain at a noinuiol cost 
‘‘ botli from tho North-west and from Calcutta, and so from all the world, 
“ through tho veiy heart of the threatened districts, the branch canals 
distributing it throughmjt the tract. 

“ The Gnuget Canal. 

“ This work has cost about 2,5(>0,()(Ht/., and waters now nearly 
“ 1,000,090 acres, yielding an increase of produce at ]/. 10s. per acre, of 
•‘1,500,000/. at CO per cent., besides the navigation. The returns in money 
" at Bs.2^ per acre arc about 200,000/. at present, or 8 per cent, gross,- 
“ so that it is fully paying its interest; but tbere is a debt of 1.0(Ki,f(00/. 
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“ upon it, o'wing to its Imving for many years not paid its ini&rest. This 
“ was enthely owing to mistakes in the original project. With the ox- 
“ perience wo have now had in sudi works, the project could certsiuly 
“ have been executed for 1,000,000/., aud it’would have been yielding 15 
“ or 20 per cent, for many years. As it is, I have no doubt it will pay 
“ off its debt entirely. The beueiits to the people havo already been in- 
“ calculable, having greatly helped that tract of conntay through a 
fanime, and it will be an iiiestiuiable help this year. 

“ Tfii Barte Dcoal Works. 

“ 1 have not the particulars of these works, but I believe they are 
“ in a fair way of paying their interest to the Treasury, mul they, like 
" all the others, make an enormons return in increase of produce. 

" Those arc the pruicipal new works. Tliei e are many others, por- 
“ ticnlnrly in the Bombay Presidency, but smaller tlian these. Thus, 
" notwithstanding tl»c delay in irshig tho water in two of tliese great 
“ works, tho actual present return into tho Treasury upon the whole 
expeuditiu’e, is certainly 12 or 15 per cent., and tlio actnal benefits 
“ may be fairly stated at an averngo increase of produce of 21. per acre, 
" and an average cost of 21. 10s., or 80 j)er cent., besides cheap transit. 
“ 'Jlio opponents of those valuable works have succeeded in stojiping, for 
" a time, the following:—Tho completion of tho Kistua works; the 
" completion of the Uodavery works ; the completion of the navigation 
*' from tltu present end of the Toombuddru Canal to the Coasta; the 
“ completion of the Upper Godiivory navigation; tlie main Canal from 
“ Cuttack to Calcutta ; the Damooda Canal; the main Western Gaana 
“ Canal; the continuation of the eastern one to Allaliabarl; the Tur- 
“ dale and Gmiduk works on tho north side of tlio Ganges; tho 
“ Ilajinnhal j'rojoct from llujniahal to Calcutta} the nortliern canal 
from Calcutta to Teasnre and the main Ganges, &c„ &c. We may 
" safely conclud)! that there is not one of them that will not cause tho 
“ loss of tens of thousands of livos, for it is entirely beyond hope that 
“ if tho scarcity attccts ten <ir fifteen millions of people, majiy hundred 
" thousands will yierish, iiotwitlistandiug any pos-sihlo efforts that may 
" be lUiide. 

" One would 8upi>osc that tho lute Govenior-General and others, 

“ were they now alive, and those wlw) are still, who have rejoiced in 
" their sucecsw in preventing tho execution of these all-important works, 

“ would now at least lament tlieir triumph. Had these lines of com- 
“ niunication been completed, tho upper Godavery country, the upper 
Maliauuddec, Oris.sa, the north-west, the Madras provinces, &c., 

“ would have been pouring iu suiiplies into the aftlicte<l districts, and 
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“ immense tracts that will be willing to the general distress would have 
“ been like the Madras districts, not only in perfect plenty, but have 
“ b«eu sending vast surplus supplies to those districts. 

“ Is it possible that a man cmi still be found who will not heartily 
“ help forward the completion of all these works, taking advantage of 
“ the multitndo of labourers that such a time will place at the disposal 
“ of Government ? 

“ I conclude with this one fact—the produce of an acre of rice, 
“ 1,200 lbs., at the faminn price of l^d., would bo Rs.75, nearly twice 
“ tlio whole cost of the moat ewpeneive of these irorle, anti eif/ht times that 
“ of the cheaj>est, leaving out the question of life and death to boUi man 
“ and cattle. “ A. Cotton.” 

And now, having placed before you the several questions which offer 
iwoni fur discussion, I would wish, on my own part, to offer some brief 
general observations on the whole subject. 

I doubt whether since the “ world tliat then was ” was de¬ 
stroyed by water, mry spectacle has been presented to mortal sight so 
awful or so appalling as that which an Indian famino exhibits. We 
know from Sacred Writ, and from daily observation, that “ the whole 
creation gi-oanctli and travailoth together with pain,” and tlie “mystery 
of suffering” is perhaps the greatest mystery with which tlie theologian 
and the philosophor have to deal; but the grave question which concerns 
the Rritisli nation at the present tiuio is the extent to which we are, and 
shall be, held responsible for the misery and desolation which every 
season of scarcity mfliots upon air im^ioverishcd mid uncomplaining 
people. 

I ni.ay, perhops, bo thought guilty of presumption if I say that I 
reject all arguments so often adduced of the inevitable occurrence of 
famine in India, and assert confidently, and without reserve, that I hold 
iho British Goveinment responsible to n great extent for every calamity 
uf thft kind, being convinced that it is in its power to render them, speak¬ 
ing humanly, impossible; and I say this with the greater confidence, 
beennso 1 know, and rejoice in the knowledge, that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has, after many years and much controversy, at last adopted, if 
. not in its entirety, at least to a most assuring extent, the same 
conviction. 

It is now exactly 100 years since that celebrated Act—^known as the 
Act of 1773—^wns passed which confimied the East India Company in 
its possessions, and for the first time recognized it as vested witli other 
and more important fnuctions than those of trade. 

Just three years before-the passing of that Act—^viz., in 1770, we 
read of the most awful famine noteil in history, a famine which is sairl 
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to hare swept away no less than ten millions of people. To' those who 
ore sufficiently old-fashioned to recognise in all earthly affairs the orer- 
mling hand of Providence, it is not an unnatural tliought that, this 
awful display of pre-ordained desolation may, among other causes 
known only to the Almighty, have been exhibited at that particular 
crisis when the interests of millions of foreign and scmi-bnrbarous people 
were fimt committed to a Christian Government, partly, at least, for tlie 
purpose of showing tlicm the extent of calamity to which the peculiar 
habits and position of their new subjects rendered tiiem most readily 
liable, and partly os a naming to the most enlightened and scientific race 
in the world, of tlie terrible responsibility which these new dominions 
would entail upon thoir rulers, and the noble field for philanthropy and 
bonevolouco which was thus opened beforodhem. 

Possibly it may be said that tins notion is imaginative, if not 
romantic, but tlie history of the world, if rightly and comprehensively 
viewed, and specially the history of British India, is a vast romance, 
not certainly to be compressed into a tliree-volume novel, but assnrcrlly 
to bo studied with curiosity and reverence. At all events, viewed prac¬ 
tically, that groat famine was an awful lesson, which the English nation 
might hare learned, and ouglit to have taken to heart. It showed 
what a terrible thing a drought could call forth in a coiuitry wlioro tlie 
lives of millions are depeudent on a single crop, and that crop dependent 
on tho rain of Heaven, where u starving people are unaided by the 
wealth of thoir rulers, imiwotected by the resources of science. It spoke 
in “groauings which cannot he uttered,” of the responsibility which we 
were undertaking, and the obligation resting upon ns for the future. But 
the lesson was not read, or if read, only snpcrficially studied. For many 
years no attempt whatever scums to have been made to guard by any 
preventive ni<‘asure8 against the recurrence of such visitations; and there 
was this excuse: tlie history of British India, for many subscipcnt years, 
represents a pcrjietnal struggle for mastery, and it was not until 1817 
that tho East India Company could claim the title or exert the authority 
of a paramount jiower. 

From that year till 1853 the whole of tlie Bengal Presidency was 
under tho control of the Governor-General, who was also ex-officin 
Governor of Bengal, and tho gradual extension of teiritory, the frequent 
recurrence of war, the repented absence of tlio supreme Rnler, and the vast 
variety of duties which fell to his lot, distracted the attentiou and weakenwl 
tho power of the general anthorities, and j'reveuted any eft’ectivo or 
systematic action for the improvement of the material interests of tho 
countiy, or the construction of public works. 

Frequently during this long interval drought, scarcity, and famine, 
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especially-in the Madras Presidency, took place, and these continnol 
warnings led to the paitinl irrigation works, which I have already de- 
Hcri))ed. In Bengal the serious famine of 1836 bod the satisfactory effect 
of producing one spasmodic effort, whicli resulted in the commencement 
of the Ganges Canal, but was again interfered with, and the work was 
laid aside for a decade. 

In 1853 a ilivisiou took place in the administration. In the Bengal 
Presidency a responsible governor took tiro place of an iiTCsponsible 
secretary; still nothing of importance was attempted. The system of 
infmetnons dullardisnr and traditiorrol indifference had spread itself for 
years like a wet blanket over Bcrrgal, till it was rudely interrupted, and 
all India was convulsed by tiro great rebelh'on and mutiny of 1857. 

Tire East India Company sucerturbed rrnder tliis national uprising, 
and the empire passed into the liauds of Her Majesty. And now at 
lengtli, while wc look back with pain and humiliation at our past neglect, 
we may, in hope and thankfulness, conteraplato the future. For years 
past not only Imd Wisdom been crying in the streets, but the voice of the 
waters had reverberated from the mighty streams as they rushed un¬ 
heeded and imclieckcd into the bosom of the sea, mocking^ as it were, the 
short-sightedness of man, and reproaching a nation, which prides itself 
on its scientilic i-csources, for not using tire limitless treasures thus 
jroured into its lap. But all is now changed. Tho opposition which 
for some time Uiwaitod the energetic exhortations and zealous efforts 
of Sir Arthur Cotton has subsided, and wc have at length accepted the 
great lesson taught to us by Xature. One of the most able officials 
of Govcmineut, Colonel 8trnchcy, has become a champion of tire cause, 
and irrigation is the fnshioir of the day. And if this be the case, it may 
perhaps be asked, what practical object is orrswored by recapitulating past 
facts ? To this I wonld reply that, although tiro principle has been 
officially recognized, and an extensive system of irrigation and water- 
transit commenced (no less tlrnir 00,000,000h being officially devoted 
to the great purjrose), there is, os all nrrfortunately know, a vast 
ilifference between iirlenticn and action; tlrcre are such incidents as 
neglect^ indifference, covert opposition, and political econowp. Had 
we workeil ns laboriously and effectively as we might have done after the 
nwfrrl famine of 18CG,the Government would have been in a far differeirt 
position thnir it now is. With far greater facrlities of supply, and more 
effective means of intercoramuniention, possibly tiro famine might have 
been altogether preveirted. Tire practical object, therefore, is to impress 
npon all whom it may concern the rms^reokable importance of zealous 
oird unremitting exertions in carrying out the mighty work before ns, and 
to convince all who seek the welfare of thi-* great country, that far, hii- 
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measurably far, above all other sehcincs of progress, or projects of im¬ 
provement, above education, laws, administration of justacc, or national 
onlightcumcut^ more important than even roads, ngricnltnrnl impiovo- 
raonts, or scientific advancement, lies the one great good, tlie one 
sacred work for which England is responsible —preservation of life, 

Mr. CooMARA SwAiiY (Member of the Legislative Council of Ceylon) 
said ho felt ho M'unld bo failuig in his duty as a Hindu did he not avail 
himself of the earliest opportunity of thanking not only the gentleman 
who had road the exhaustive and thoughtful paper that ovenmg, but also 
the press of England mid the people of the comitry for the groat interest 
and anxiety they showed to prevent or mitigate tho famine in Bengal, 
lie had only been in England a few mouths, and he saw that tho public 
nttention was iiece.sanrily occupied so mucli by tho great nffaim of homo 
government and the troubles in Europe and Aftica, that he could not h.ave 
hojied to see much heed being given to any tiling ocourring in India. 
Hence he confessed to being mightily pleased and surprised to find tliat 
the press and the public of this country were giving the subject all tho 
attention they could command, and all the pniminence that could bo ex¬ 
pected. Tlicru was but one feeling apparent, and Uiat was that oveiy 
<>.xertiun that the power of England could call into piny should be used to 
protect the lives of the many millions of people who were threatened with 
famine. Mr. Tayler had remorkwl truly that tho subject divided itself 
into two heads: firstly, the present famine, and the means which can be 
adopted to avert its disastrous consequences; and secondly, how shall 
famines bo prevented in future ? The.so wore two distinct questions, 
whose differouco should be oarefnlly borne in mind ; for wliile the question 
of how to prevent famines hereafter was a most useful one, it was not so 
iiiqierntive as the consideration of liow to alleviate u famine which was at 
that moment impending over twenty, thirty, or forty millions of people. 
(Hear, hear.) llio Inst jmint was the one wliieh must be immetliateiy 
considered; the other could wait. So many leading articles, lectures, 
lettei's, and papers had bi'eu written on the matter, that really there 
was hardly any room left for an original and useful suggestion. 
Vet, in taking acUuu in the matter, they shall have first to consider what 
was the extent of the danger, over what space of country would tho famine 
Itc felt, and what was the nnuiber of the jieople likely to be affected. Next 
they should consider what was tho iiniuniit of food which it was esti¬ 
mated tho people already had, and what was the deficiency; and the 
deficiency being ascertained, to devise measures to fully meet the wants 
<if the people. Thirdly, all otJiers were only preliminary considerations 
to the third and most vital point: 'Whence was tlie deficicaev to be .sup- 
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plieil ? And tlicn, supposing tlint all tliis liad been satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained, tUei’e arose fourthly, also another most momentous question, 
—lipw is the food to be carried and distributed aiuongst so many 
millions of people ? These four i)oints must bo well considered if they 
would hope to arrive at a sjaisfactory solution of the problem. Now, in 
regard to the first point—tlio extent of tlio distiict likely to bo affected 
by famine—there was great diversity of opinion. Tlie officials generally 
took a sanguine view, while less favourable reports came from Native 
observers. Of the two, he would be disjiosed to place reliance on the testi¬ 
mony of tlic Natives, for these mixed intimately with the peoi)lc in an 
unofficial capacity, and gathered their facts from sources unknown to tlio 
officials—from the common people, tlio bazaar, the pilgrim, and the way¬ 
farer. Upon these reports, it seemed too likely that the famine would 
affect, more or less, sixty or even seventy millions of jieople. As regards 
the next point, it was entirely depciuleut on the consideration—Where is 
the food to como from ? Is it to be brought into India from other coun¬ 
tries, or is it to be transmitted from one part of India to another ; iii other 
words, is the food in India to be prevented from going away, or is it to be 
purchasixl obroad ? On this question, whetlier food should bo allowed^to 
be QX}vortcd, he was aware there was also differeuco of opinion; although 
to him it seemed clear that if the food was exported it could not bo stored, 
and that, as it was absolutely necessary to store, its exportation should 
be stoppeil. 8omo eminent authorities had expressed their opinion that 
the erection of graiinrius was totally unnecessary and nseloss, hut he 
was gind to see the Government had not adopted tliat view, for, by tlic 
latest intelligence, they wore making large stores of grain. And, iiulcod, 
if exportation of grain was not to bo prohibited, it seemed imperatively 
necessary tliat food should be stored wherever jiossibic, and ibis would 
have the effect of preventing exportation. On the other liand, if storage 
of groin was not to be the rale, then exportation should he prohibited. 
(Hoar, hear.) All would see that to do the one is virtually to do the 
other. Tlie difficulty about preventing exportation was, therefore, a mere 
illn.sion ; for if the pTOhibition of export was bad, the effect of storage 
being identical, it must be bad also. And this, it is alleged, is being 
done. And if the Viceroy had been securing all the nvuiliiblc food 
in the country, what' wa.s the use of quarrelliug over the question 
whether they should allow food to be cxporto<l or not, as there can be no 
food to export ? As regards the meau.s of distributing the food in con- 
m-ction witli relief works, it had been suggested by some that it should 
lie given as congee; but iwople who wei'e aware of the habits of the 
people, knew that this would be au insuperable task. A famine in 
India meant n faniine and distress not only to the lowest classes, but to 
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all other classes also, iacludiug even the highest; and here the difficulty 
of caste prejudice would arise, for oue caste would uot partake of 
tlie ixinget prepared by anotlier, or by unknown hands. In conclpsion, 
tho speaker urged that deislts of rice should be made ready in all parts 
of tlio country os soon as possible, and that food should be distributed 
irrespective of the initiation of tho great relief works, whicli would pro¬ 
bably come into operation only when the people were dead. 

Mr. "W. .1. Gkakisruooki: (President of the Association for Im¬ 
proving tlie Condition of British Heanien) said ho had not exactly the 
claim upon the attention of tho meeting which could be advanced by the 
previous speaker from India, who appcalc<l to his hearers on behalf of hi.s 
own bretlircn, but he did elaJiu to ho heard, as being one of the luling 
race, to whom tlio responsibility would attiurh if this dii'e calamity be not 
avn'rted from millions of our fellow-subjects. AVe conquered India, we 
displaced her ancient mstitutions, mtd we nilcd those subject races, 
—who have added to the wcaltli, the dignity, and tlio glory of our 
empire. But if Empire has rights and privileges, Empire has its 
duties ; and, if wc allow these people to perish, we shall be dishonoured 
as a nation—^wo shall be dishonourwl before all humanity, as a people 
having tlie power to subjugate, but not the ability to govern! The 
Indian gentleman who had just sat down tliankcd the English people for 
whut wo arc doing, and fur uur sympathy ; but in liis opinion that 
was only our bare duty, and he, as an Englisltmun, w.as not content timt 
at tliis moment wc should be doing our boro duty. Was tins a time to 
discuss whether it was in accordance with tlie dictates of political 
economy or uot, to prohibit the exportation of food, and to consider at 
our leisure whether tho interests of private traders would be injured ? 
Wo have always been tho “ unready Sa.xon," and he foiled to seo that 
steps were now being taken in any degree commeusurate with tlie 
tremendons importance of tlie occasion. AViiilst they were debating ns 
to whether it were right to interfere with the principles of Free Trade, the 
people would peridi—(hear, hearj—and whilst men were arguing wlioUier 
or no wo are to put on export duties on rice, the time for acting goes by, 
and famine stalks across the land. (Hear, hear.) Ho failed to find words 
to express tlie scorn he felt, when men talkc<l of the injimy to be dono to 
the fKickets of traders, when the lives of tho millions committed to our 
chnrgo arc tnmibling in the balance. Hence he was not satisfied in 
trasting tliis tremendous national resjKUisibility to tlie care of any one 
man. Lord Northbrook may bo a great aiUnhiistrator. If lie has mind 
enough to rise to tho magnitude of the occasion, he has not power 
enough unless 8upi»rtcd by the pojiular voice of many public meetings, 
and by the press. If the means taken are found to be ridiculously 
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iuaJeqnate, tlio Govemor-Genei'al might live to be blamed; but that 
will not restore the millions dead. Will that wipe out the burning 
disgftioe, the blood-guiltiness that would attach to our nation 7 Listen 
to the uccnsatiou : You Englishmen undertook to govern these countless 
“ millions—you obtained wealth from these millions ; and, at the hour 
“ of need, although amply warned, you failed, with all your wealth and 
'*■ vast mechanical resources, to find food enough for these starving 
“ millions.” Hero, in Engloird, impending famine would bo mot by the 
laws of supply and demand. The speculators would find tlio money to 
bring tbe surplus stores of the world to onr shores. There, in India, the 
famine which staives has also utterly impoverished, so that the laws of 
supply and demand cannot operate of themselves. Hence it becomes 
tlio duty of the Goveniment to act as tbe Father of the people, and to 
find tho means to bring the food for tlie snflering peoples in tlieir hour 
of need. The Govermnent has tlio means ; tho Government can com¬ 
mand tho gold. Lot it bo charged to the debt of India if you will, and 
let it be used with no stinting hand whilst there is yet time. If five 
millions is thought enough, spend six; if tun millions is tliought 
enough, provide twelve. Can you valuo gold more than human life ? 
Better lavish a littlo more, tlian sec matiy perish when it is too late, and 
stop, by Order of Council immediately, the exportation of a sack of food. 
(Hear, hear.) Let tho Goveniment buy up all tbe food stuffs at fair 
prices, remunerative enough to the holdeiw—say, at tlic price of the week 
before tbe Order in Council becomes known. Let not a bog of rice 
leave the country. Take tlie merchants into your counsel; offer them 
commissions ns agents. Use all tlie machinery of your consuls and 
agents in other Imids to buy food stuffs in all pails, and ImiTy them 
into tlie stricken land. It will all he wanted. Do you know tliat “ one 
“ thousand ships, each of one thousand tons, can only bring enough to 
“ give forty millions of people one half-pound per day for tlirec months 7” 
It is from the magnitude of such an oiieration that I fear that Govern¬ 
ments, sncli as we have iiow-a-days, cannot expand their minds unto. 
Hence the fear for tho future, when it will bo too late. Then, ns to dis¬ 
tribution. Tlie Government has its network of officials spread all over 
tlio laud;—use these, supplcmcutod by local aid ; tbe officials arc the 
instruments, ready to yoiu- hand for tho distribution. As to transport, all 
trade considerations most give way to Uie paramount duty of feeding 
the people. Xext, as to the return for your expenditure—take heed 
lest you pauperise the laud. Remember Ireland in tlie past. (Hear, 
hear.) Let work be found for all the able-bodied in works of utility— 
such as irrigation, tanks, canals, and wells—to prevent recurrence of 
famines in the land ; also in roads and oilier works of public advantage. 
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Lot tlio people be paid by ample food, or by the means to buy it at the 
Government prices charged, taking caro tlmt tlie rate for labour is sncli 
os to cause them to go back to more remunerative channels of industry 
ns soon as possible. But the aged, tlic young, the sick, and the feeble 
are the country’s charge, tlie direct caro of tlie Government, and they 
must bo fed ■with no niggard band till plenty comes again npou tlie land. 
Our duty, our dignity as a nation demands that none of our follo'w- 
snbjects should perish. (Cheers.) 

Colonel A. B. Il.iTHnouNE said tltat allusion having been mode to what 
is called Uie granat^ system, he should be glad to be allowed to say a 
few words in explanation of it, having had something to do with that 
system in Scinde. What has been culled tho granary system is simply 
the system of taking tlie rereiiuo of grain crops in kiniL So far from 
having originated in Scindc, or being confined to a province with a 
popnlation half as largo as tliat of Ireland, ns has been stated, it was 
tlio system originated by the Caliph Omar, and which prevailed at one 
time not only over all India, but over Turkey, Arabia, Morocco, Spain, 
and wherever tlie Mahomedan rule extended. It is fully described in 
Mr. Boillio’s work on the Moliomcdan Land-tax of Lidia, and in tho 
Regulations of Akbnr. Into the general question of taking the roronuo 
in money or in kind ho did not now propose to enter, but ho would say 
that the system of taking it in kind had some advantages, both fur the 
cultivator mid the Government, wliicli it would be as well not to over¬ 
look. As regards the cultivator, his rent being merely a share of tlie 
croi), be cotild close his account for tho year with tho Government by 
giving that share, instead of having to go in debt to tho money-louder 
fur money to pay his rent with, as he too often had to do at present; 
while, on the other hand, Uie Govcrnuicut, where it took the rovcimo 
in kind, always knew exactly what tho crop amounted to, and had n 
largo share in its own bonds to meet cases of scarcity, like that of 
Bengal at present. What would not tho Government give to have sncIi 
reserves of grain there now ? Tho system also compelled its ofHcials to 
make tlieniselves acquainted with the problems arising out of the food 
((ncsUoti, and so pat them in a better jiositioii to meet emergencies of 
this kiiiiL In dealing with such a case there were three jioints to be 
considered: first, tho quantity of grain ro<|nircd for tho food of the 
people in im ordinary average year ; secondly, the extent to which that 
quantity was deficient; mul, thirdly, what in cousequcncc was tho 
omoiuit of the provision which wonld have to be mnde by the Goveni- 
raeiit to meet the emergency. Xow, as to the first jioiiit, it was a fact 
well known to those who understood these matters, that the grain con¬ 
sumed in an ordinary year, in a pi-ovincc of ludiii, might be taken at 
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six busliels a-)icad of tlio population. The population of Bengal, there¬ 
fore, being taken at sixty millions, and six bushels a-liead being nlloTvetl 
for each of them, uroxild give forty-five million quarters a-year as the 
ordinary extent of the consumption. In order to ascertain how far that 
amount is likely to bo deficient, wo must next sec what is the ordinary 
crop of Bengal, and thcro is a ready way of gaining an approximate 
knowledge of this, whicli is ns follows: Bengal, it is said, as a rule, not 
only feeds its entire population itself, but also exports about a million 
and a-quartcr tons of grain annually, which is about five millions five 
hundred tliou.saiid quarters. Adding this, therefore, to tho quantity 
consumed by tlic people m an avei'age year, we find tho whole produce 
of Bengal, in such a year, to amount to fifty millions five hundred 
thousand quartero. Accordingly, therefore, ns it happens to be a half 
crop, or merely a two-fiftlis crop, we, by dividing the full crop by that 
figure, arrive easily at tlie deficiency. Tims, if it is a lialf crop, then 
there will bo something over twenty-five millions of quarters towards 
the forty-five millions of quartcro consumed in on oixliiuiry year ; or if 
the ci’op is merely two-fifths of tlie ordinary crop, there will be only 
twenty millions of qnartors. But then, it must be remembered that a 
certain amount of deficiency can always bo borne by a people. If tho 
deficiency docs not exceed a fourth of what is consumed in a good year, 
it will merely entail tho necessity of economy, and tho payment of higher 
prices. If the deficiency exceeds a fourth—extends, perhaps, to a thiixl 
—that will give scarcity and distress, but will not create famine ; or, in 
other words, death necessarily by starvation. It is only after that point 
has been reached—that is, when tlie deficiency extends to more than n 
thu-d of tho ordinary food supply—that tho Government must stop in 
and reeogniiso the coso as one of famuie. This being so, we find that tliu 
famine point will have boon reached in Bengal if, in lieu of the forty-five 
millions of qoartci'S ordinarily consumed by its people, it has not more 
than thirty millions of quarters ; and the difiercuco between that amount 
and tho actual amount of the crop is what tho Government will have to 
provide for in some way. So tliaf, if it is a half crop, the Government will 
Inavo to see Uiat five millions of additional quarters of grain oi'c sent into 
Bengal, over its present supply, while it will have to sec that ten 
million additional quarters arc sent into it if the crop is but twenty 
million quarteiw ; or, in other wonls, a two-fiftlis crop. To meet this, 
there is, to be sure, the spring crop ; and wherever there is a failure of 
tho rice crop this is generally moie than usually abundant, because the 
deficiency of water, which ruins the rice crop, exposes a larger surface of 
land for the sowing of Uio spring ctoi>.. titill, ns one goes downwards 
towaixls the delta of a river, tho extent of laud adapted for Uiorubbce, or 
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spring crop, becomes less and less, till it disappears altogether; su that he 
(Colonel ^thborue) should not expect the spring ci’op in Bengal to be more 
than a twentieth part of the autumn crop—saj, two million fire hundred 
thonsand quarters. What will be left to make provision for will, it will bo 
seen from the above, eitlier be two million live hundred thonsand quarters, 
if the crop is a half crop, or seven million fire hundred quarters if the crop 
is a two-tiftlis one ; and whatever may be left undone by private com¬ 
mercial enterprise, must be done, if the people’s lives arc to bo saved, by 
the Govenment. It is said that the crop in tho Punjaub and the 
North-west Provinces has been very abundant, so some help may be 
hopctl for from that quarter; bnt it should be remembered, in sending 
down grain thence to Bengal, that nee-eaters, so far as lus experience went, 
will not cat bajree if they can help it, neither does it agree witli tlicm, 
being so heating; so that the sn 2 )plies from those quarters should consist 
us much os possible of joicarree, which is a cooler gram, and generally 
liked by ricc-eatiug people. Gnc word remained to he said about allow¬ 
ing the export of rice from Bengal under present circamstanccB, On 
this point he did not profess to he able to give any opinion; but, so far 
as his view of the case went, ho thought it would be better to levy a 
modornto export duty on rice, and give a corrcs|Kmdiiig bounty on its 
importation, wliich, without any derangement of the ordinary laws of 
trade, would probably secure tho object desired. However, be this as it 
may, it will not do to allow tho peoiJo to starve; and wliatcver addi¬ 
tional deficiency in tho food supply may be caused by the export of rice 
must be met by corresponding additional imports into tho province either 
by private enterprise or the Government. (Applause.) 

Dr. Albx. Bukm said he had been in India more than thirty years, 
and had seen thonsonds of people starred to death in the famine of 18311. 
Ho advised assembling tho people in jdaces where watei- could he had, 
and there sniiplying tlicm with grain, &c. In tho hot season water was 
quite as necessary to life as food, more so when the temperature rose, os 
it would do, to or 112. Tho tanks and wells of half tlie villages 
would be quite dried uji, so the rivor-biinks were the only safe places. 
The women could grind the grain .and make thick porridge, the men 
bring in fuel and water to the depot, aiul do the necessary scavenging 
work. In this wny he had seen large bodies of people sav^ from death 
by starvation. If tlie Government purchased all the grain that the 
merchnnts of Egypt, Russia, America, Ac., could land in Bombay and 
Calcutta, they would not have a bit too much; and this intention should 
be proclaimed at once by every possible means. Condiment.s, too, were ne¬ 
cessary, such as salt and peppers. Even salt fish would be valuable; and 
there wore large su]>plies of herrings in (Scotland, and pilchards in Corn- 
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wall, this year, which might bo had, he suggested, and sent by the Red 
Sea to Bombay and Calcutta. 

.The CuainHAN observed that the Bengalees would not oat these 
things. It was a matter of the greatest difficulty to induce them to eat 
anythii»g but rice. 

Dr. Burn continued: The collection of grain by the Government 
was a step in the right direction, but they could not hope to collect 
sufficient in India. Ho objected to an interference with the exportation 
of grain, because it would present insuperable difficulties, large portions 
of tlie rice being positively bought before it was grown, and any inter¬ 
ference of Government would cause ruin to many. The Government 
shonld purchase grain at the ports, and the natural operations of com¬ 
merce would do much to assist a solution of the difficulty. 

The Chairman said he might remark, tliat there was no doubt that 
immense quantities of grain were being seat into the province by Native 
speculators, and the high prices would continue to attract large quantities 
there. Tlie difficulty, however, was in the question of transport. 

Dr. Burn said that to send food from wherever it could be had, out 
of India, to India, was the great and only pressing question; depend 
upon it, where the rains hatl so signally failed, tltcy could not send too 
much. Nearly four months hod elapsed, and almost nothing had been 
done; in three more the fearful hut season would have commenced, when 
but little could be done. He ilid not blame tho Government entirely; 
the Natives of India had equally not believed. In the spcndtlirift, 
neglectful stylo iu which they lived, they ignored the recurrence of groat 
famines. During the last forty years ho hud repeatedly brought to the 
notice of Government and to tho people, in the Times of India, &c., by 
letters, that tiro village system of combiued labour, witli its eighteen 
months’ stores of grain, fodder, and water, was tho only safe and 
rational plan of living in India. Rico, the universal food of tho Hindu, 
he had repeatedly pointed out as the only grain that will keep from ten 
to twenty years, and was^ therefore, specially designed by Almighty 
God for protection against the unfailing famines. Tlie great usefulness 
of systems of irrigation he in no way denied,—not a drop of river water 
should run waste into the sen that could be availed of; but all the irri¬ 
gation that could be brought into play during tho next fifty or hundred 
years would be as a flea-bite when compared with the village agricultural 
system, and even after tliat, barely enough to grow grass and fodder to 
keep the cuttle alive. India was annually being impoverished by reason 
of the foolish agricultural system, introduced within the last forty years, 
of making each man independent of his neighbour, in place of combining 
tho labour, as formerly, of tlie village. If twenty millions or thirty millions 
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of people were affected by tbe famine, Lalf only could be saved. All the 
chililren under live years of age must die, and abouthalf the women; and 
fever, with dysentery, and want of salt and condiments, would cxhai»6t a 
largo portion of the men. Moreover, twenty years would not replace the 
cattle of the agriculturist. 

Mr. CAWBAitrATi Msukacshaya said that, with regard to the question 
of the Bengal famine, ho had little to say beyond what hod already been 
said by preceding speakers. But on the question of puruiittiug exports 
of food, it was, in his humble opinion, now high time for preventive 
action. In the period unmodiutely preceding the fauaiuo in Orissa, the 
Govenimeut allowed itself to be deluded by the same fancied security 
and notions of political economy, and declined to interfere with the ex¬ 
portation of grain, whilst mouth after mouth immense quantities of food 
wore being sent away from the country. At length Uie country was 
depleted, and the season being for advanced, tlie Government at length 
woke up, but far too late ; and the result was the death of a million of 
people by starvation. (Hear, hear.) As regards the magnitude of the 
danger which was now impending, it could hardly be over-.appreciated or 
exaggerated. It was said tliat fifty millions of people would be affccteti 
by the famine ; and although this might be uu exuggurucion, it was cur¬ 
tain that the statement made by others, that only twenty iiiillious would 
be affected, was too smiguine a view of the i>ositiun. At any rute, it wa.s 
better to act upon tlio lasi.s of a largo estimate, and, therefore, the 
Government should, he thought, prepare tliemselves to provide food for 
at least thirty or thirty-five millions of people. Novci'thulcss, it appeared 
that large quantities of grain were being exported week by week, while 
Ute imports were not increasing. It was idle to urge now the principles 
of political economy; and the Government should set itself vigorously 
to work to keep the grain in the country. It would be too late nmondi 
or two hence, for at that time the Govenuuent would be at its wits’ end 
to find food, und nothing on eartli could - help the Bengalee. He 
repeated hU strung conviction that immediate action should ho taken to 
prevent the export of grain. One other important point he would just 
allude to,—it had been mentioned by one of tbo preceding s]>eakers. 
Under the uncieiit Goreniments of India, it was the practice to collect 
the revenue in kind, nnJ in comparatively recent times this existed in 
&Lnlras ; but it is now no longer in use. This year, however, at least, 
the Govemiuent should be induced to revive llie system; and the 
Madras Government should be instructed to collect the land-tax of the 
Presidency—or a large proportion of it—in the shape of the agricultural 
produce of the country, and this having been collected, it should be 
transported to Bengal for this emergency. On the general question of 
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famines in India, time would not admit of speaking upon it except in tlie 
briefest possible way. Ilis own opinion was, that the weigltt of taxation 
hac> a most important bearing on the subject—fhoar, hear)—and he 
was surprised it was not more frequejitly referred to in the examination 
of witnesses before the Indian Finatico Committee. There was the 
undeniable fact that famines had become almost the iionual condition of 
India. From 18(>1 to the present year tlicre have been no fewer than 
four famhtes, and from three and a-half to four millions of people Lave 
been destroyed by them—by sheer want of food. That this should occur 
whilst tlie country was governed by a ruling nation, the wealthiest in tlie 
world and the readiest in resources, was creditable neither to the uiagna- 
iiimity nor the greatness of Engliuid. (Hear, hear.) No doubt all that 
had been said regarding the importance of irrigation was quite trne; but 
India was so large—nearly as large ns all EurojHi—tliat it formed a 
task of euormons difficulty; and, under the must favourable circum¬ 
stances, it mnst take many long years before anything like a complete 
system of irrigation could be provided. What he urged was that, mean¬ 
time, they sliould not let tlie people die. (Hear, hear.) Something 
should be done ; and it was his firm belief that the land-tax of India is 
tlie root of the evil. (Hoar, hear.) In tlie peniinnent settlement of 
licngal, where ten-elevenths were levied by the Government, and one- 
eleventh was left to the xemindar, it might be said that the zemindar 
hod prospered under the arrangement; but tliose who said this forgot 
that there was the poor cultivator, to whom was loft only tho barest 
subsistence in a good year, and nothing in the shape of surplus to fall 
back upon in bad seasons. (Hear, hear.) In an agricultural country 
like India, where trade was not fully developed, taxation really meant 
the compulsory sale of the produce of the country ; and an increase of 
taxation meant an increase of that compulsory sale, for the taxation hud 
boon increased, not by the natural progress of tlio country, but by tho 
imposition of new items and increased rates. The result was, that 
famines came more frequently. (Hear, hear.) The old East India 
Company kept its expenditure within reasonable bonud-s and studied 
economy; but now it was not so; and hence, as he had said, famines 
had become the normal condition of India. If for nothmg else, at least 
for pity of those dying millions, he begged that serious consideration 
should be given to the laud revenue of India; for it kept tho people in 
poverty and degradation, oiid was tho true cause of calamities like the 
present. It was not necessary to inquire into other causes to ascertain 
why India is not progressing. 

The CHAiaMXK said he thought it right to mention that the Indian 
Finance Committeo were giving serious attention to the question of 
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the land taxation. There was, as he need not saj, immense difierenoe 
of opinion on the subject; bat a great number of witnesses were being 
examined on the point, and the most scrupulous examination of tlic'Sub¬ 
ject was being given by the Committee. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mebn.^osuaya said that, if India lost this opportunity of 
exposing her wrongs, .such another opporttmity would probably not 
occur in Parliament for the next twenty years. It was ‘‘‘now or never” 
for India, if justice was to be done. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. H. STOoquELBn said that what he was about to suggest 
would probably, he fear&l, call to mhrd Talleyrand’s celebrated mot, “ Du 
" tublime au ridicuU il n’y a qu'un pat.” Everybody talked of the 
necessity of supplying grain in various forms to the famiue-stidcken 
districts, but no one referred to the importance of a supply of water. 
Some of the speakers had objected to discussing the general question 
of famines witl\ reference to the precautions to be taken in the future. 
For his own part, he was of a different opmion. So far os regarded the 
present juncture, in his humble judgment, the matter might safely be left 
in the hands of the Indian (^ovornmeiit, who would i>robnbly do all that 
was possible, aided ns they were by a multitude of counsellors upon the 
spot, to say nothing of the suggestions they receivoil tlirough tho news¬ 
papers and other channels. The prescut must be left to take cure of itself; 
and it was their duty to consider the fnture. Tlie meeting was very much 
indebted to Mr. Tayler for his able address, and he entirely agreed with him 
as to tho importance of extensive irrigation. This brought him to tho 
simple suggestion to which he had referred at tho beginning. They 
all knew that what should occur to the minds of everybody nobody 
thinks of. At tlie picnic, while everybody thinks of the pigeon-pie and 
the champagne, tho corkscrew or the salt-cellar is forgotten. Now 
really, in a similar way, it seemed to be forgotten tlmt, in respect to tlie 
Bengal famine, it was imperatively necessary to supply tho people witli 
water. The want of rain has made tho rivers low ; and, until the whole 
of India is covered with irrigation works, artificial means of obtaining water 
must be resorted to. Wntei', he need hardly say, was a most important 
element of food. A human being could subsist upon water alone for nine or 
ton days, with the addition of a little sugar, or even a little sand; while it 
was well known that a man who bathed in the morning could go without 
food for tlie entire day without inconvenience. And if it was true that 
water was a great sustainer of human life, it was still more so in the 
COSO of animals. A horse could go for seventeen days without an atom 
of food, if liberally supplied with water ; and this abstention could be 
extended to twenty-five days by the aildition of the merest handful of 
oats. Every means, therefore, should be adopted to carry water to the 
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people; and the means whicli suggested themselves to him were the 
digging of wells and the export of a lai'gc supply of British pumps. Water 
was to be found over large tracts of tlie country at a distance of from six 
to twelve feet below the surface, and these simple iiisti'uinents would be 
sufficient to procure it in most cases; tlius an element which, important 
as it is to all classes of people in ordinary circumstances, is the very life 
aud religion of the Hindu, would be fouud. 

Major Evans Bkll said there was one im]>ortant point in relation to 
the distribntiou of the food which ought to be cleared up by some of the 
Bengalee gentlemen who were present, and that was, what is really the 
• extent and bearing of the religious prejudices and rooted habits of tlie 
people of Bengal in respect to food ? It had been stated that the preju¬ 
dices of tlie Natives were so strong tliat they would not even eat the 
rice from Bannah. 

Mr. Tubi.awskv Saundeks, refci-ring to the remark of a preceding 
speaker, that a famine was the result of heavy taxation, siiid if there 
was any one fact in connection with the subject of tlio Bengal famine 
which Was beyond contradiction, it was that it was entirely due to a 
failiu-e in the fall of rain. The questioti was beyond argument; it was 
an incontestable fact. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Nowuozjee Fuudoonjee said Mr. Trelawncy Saunders laboured 
under a misapprehension of the remarks of the Native speaker to whom 
he refen’ed. When Mr. Mecnocsliaya said tliat taxation was one of 
the causes of Uio famine in Indio, he did not attribute the famine solely 
to that cause. What he meant to say was, that tlio taxation of the 
country was so heavy, that the calamity, when it came, was greatly 
intensified hy that circumstance. (Hear, hear.) And about that there 
could be no question to any one who would examine the facts. In a very 
recent letter from the Calcutta corresi>ondcut of the Time *—a writer 
who would not hastily adopt wrong conclusions—the following remarks 
occur ; “ There is no impost in whicli the elements of widespread political 
“ danger lurk so dangerously ns in the periodically increased land-tax. 
“ On this point Lord Lawrence 8]>oke before the East Indian Finance 
“ Committee with au emphasis to which all would do well to give heed. 
“ Lord Northbrook seems to be aware of this, and his restraining influence 
“ has just been exerted in tlie I’unjaub in a way which I hope to 
“ describe next week. Moreover, tlie connection between our land system 
“ and famines is so close that the action of every ‘ settlement ’ oflScer 
“ and provincial government needs to be jealously watclied. The Oude 
“ Rebellion taught us the political, and the famine of 1860-1, as well as 
“ 1866, the economic dangers of a system which upheaves Native 
“ society every thirty years, or more frequently, that the State may 
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“ allow to the cultivating classes an ever-nnrrowing or never-increasing 
“ margin of subsistence. Colonel Baird Smith’s Report and Sir Charles 
“ Wood’s orders are full of wisdom.” He would venture to ^ire 
anotlicr extract from the same writer, which went in the same way to 
support the opinion that otto of the causes which intensified the snffer- 
ings of tlic people in famines was to be found in the pre.sent system of 
taxation. “ It is curious now to turn to Lord Clive’s defence of himself 
“ in tlie House of Couiinons, in March, 1772, against tlie charge that his 
" salt, betel-iiut, and tobacco monopoly had intensified, if not caused, the 
“ famine of 1770. Ho mentions the ryot’s average income then as what 
“ the lowest class of labourers in tho most isolated districts get now, or 
“ four shiilhigs per month. He estimates the peasant’s coi\$nniptioii of 
“ salt at twenty pounds a-yonr, costing Lalf-a-crown ; but wo kitow it is 
“ really forty ix>unds for himself and family, and tho duty alone on that 
“ quantity is now six shillings and sixpence in Bengal, including Orissa, 
« though less in Madras and Bombay, tho last of which is now clamour- 
“ iiig agnin.st a vexations and silly attempt of tho local government to 
“ make the monopoly more severe.” Could anything be more clear than 
that a cultivator earning a pittmice like tliat, and emshed by such an 
enormous per-centngc of taxation, must bo a remly victim to famuie ? 
Miserable as was the lyut’s lot in the best of times, the taxation intensi¬ 
fied his wctchedness, and left him witliout a remnant of jirntection 
against tho approach of famine. It tlicrefore behoved the (Jovemment 
and the jieople of this country to take these facts into consideration. In 
the Bombay Presidency, from which he come, famines and periods of 
scarcity were very common; they took place, on an average, every tliird 
year, and relief works have fn)m time to time been put into operation to 
alleviate the misery of the suffering population, whose wretchedness was, 
beyond a doubt, greatly intensified by the bearincss of the salt and the 
laml-tax. And yet it would hardly bo believed that this land-tax, 
instead of being lessened, was being considerably increased. As soon as 
the agreements under which the land is held by tho cultivators for a fixed 
term of years come to an end, the land-tax is enhanced 2.o, 60, 100, 
and even 2Q0 per cent. (Hear, hear.) The people conld not bear this 
increasing incubus of taxation, especially in a country nattirally subject 
to friMinent droughts ; and therefore it was time that remedial measures 
were devised to lessen the misery of the people by les.seniug the taxation 
by which they were oppressed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. JoNKs urge<l that it would bo an unwise policy for the Govern¬ 
ment to i)ut tho people largely on public works. Every land-holder should 
be attending to his land, so that at the next scas^'iu he would be prepared 
to 8e*'<ue a proper crop; whereas, if the man was hiken from his own 
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work to labour on public works, it was obvious his fieltls would be 
neglected, Mr. Jones further suggested that the military should bo em- 
ploj’od in distributing stores to the villages in Bengal. 

Major-General F, C. Cottos ngi'ced with tliosc who advocated a 
prohibitory duty on the export of food. If grain once leaves the 
villages of tlie distant interior, no supply from withontcan ever replace it; 
and ho ngrce<l witli Mr, Orazebrooke, that sn])pHcs of food, ns ample as 
circnmstnnees admitted of, should be sent at once to every part of the 
country, while tlie cattle are alive and its cairiage is practicable. In the 
terrible fiunine of 1 h: 13, Madras became crowded with starving people 
from the country, and a depot of rice w.os formed, thirty miles north of 
the. city, to tempt the dangerous mnltitude to leave it, which they did, 
anil 100,000 at least congregated round the depot, where a scene of 
horror was witnessed, such as no one who did not see it could at nil 
conceive. In such a multitude it was impossible to discriminate between 
those who did and those who did not require help; and irith tlic dead 
covering the plain in all directions, every crime was perpdrated, witliout 
tlic possibility of inquiry or prevention. In a famine the whole 
population is demoralized, but evils are at their gi'catcst when a 
multitude fed gratuitously are congregated in one spot, and the able- 
bodied, the most capable for mischief, are uucm]>loycd. lie repeated, 
that food for export should nDt bo drawn from the country, to which a 
supply never could be returnc<l, and that all the grain procured should 
be sent at once to as many centres ns it is possible to manage. For 
tho prevention of famine hereafter, the best, indeed the only absolute 
security is, he urge<l, the utilization of all water by irrigation and 
navigable canals, which, under tho management of an active agricultural 
dopartincnt, would bo ofl’cctual everywhere; and he would ask, where is 
the new Department of Agi'icultnrc ? At sucli a crisis it surely ought to 
be heard demanding a siifiply of water for tho future on every available 
acre of the country, the fertility of which it will be held responsible for. 
But it would appear that the only enthusiasm on this point is still in 
the Engineer Department, on which the labour, responsibility, and 
odium of expenditure falls, while those on whom the productiveness of 
the soil should depend stand motionless. 

Mr. Tatleii, in replying, said ho took some blame to himself for the 
discursive character of the discussion, inasmneb as he had ventured to 
enter upon the question of the jwevention of future famines. But he 
had done this, first, becanse it had only been very lightjy and incident¬ 
ally touched upon by liiir Bartlo Frere, in liis address to the India 
Committee of the Society of Arts, on the previous Friday ; .and secondly, 
becanse it is in human nature that a present distress or a present 
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emergency does lead us naturally to look to tlie means of future pre¬ 
vention. It rras an old saying that it reqiiii-ed the death of a Bishop 
or a Duke to direct attention to the dangerous state of roads or oar- 
liagcs, and certainly it had seemed to require the murder of a Chief 
Justice and tlie assassination of a Viceroy to direct public attention 
to the reality of Wahnbee intrigue in India. And in tlie same way, 
no doubt, the reality of a fonrine in Bengal would induce the con¬ 
sideration of the general subject of the cause and prevention of famines. 
That night the discussion had branched out so widely, that at that 
advanced hour they were far from having exhausted the matter; he 
was, however, necessarily precluded, by the inexomble timepiece, from 
entering into any of the questious which had been raised; indeed, to 
fully consider them would require so much time, that probably the 
famine would be over, and have destroyed a million or two of the people, 
before the matter was thoroughly discussed! The one great point of 
pressing imjKirtance was tlie storing of food ; but the authorities on the 
spot were the people to judge how it is to be collected, how stored, and 
how distributed ; and upon them the res]ionsibirtty would lie. And he 
would add, what indeed he had said before, that tlie raeu at the head of 
afiairs in India were prc-cuiiiicntly Uiu men in whom tlie country might 
justly repose confidence. And here ho might remark, that, in speaking 
of the storing of food in Patna, it was not store-houses to moot a 
present emergency to which he adverted,—tliat had already been done by 
the present Viceroy; but the granaries he spoke of were part of a 
permanent system instituted by the Government, and this it was that was 
generally allowed to have been a mistake. He was glad to hear 
speakers refer to the question of taxation in relation to famines ; for, 
to his mind, taxation was at the root of the want of prosperity in the 
Indian people; hut this was a snbjuct of a very large character, and 
it was impissible to enter upon it now. At all events, he was thankful 
to think that liis poor paper had led to such an animated discussion. 
En jiasnanl, he might express his entire concurrence with the sentiments 
expressed in the eloquent speech of Mr, Groaebrooke, although he 
thought that oven tliat speech, impressive as it was, did injustice to 
tlie authorities in India. It touched the feelings of the meeting, and 
pressed ujion us our duty, as Englishmen, to save the Bengal people; 
but to some extent it seemed to ignore the fact that that is the very 
thing in which every officer in India is at this moment engaged with all 
his strength, and such an amount of vigour and enniestuess has rarely 
been exhibited in India—a spirit which it was deeply gratifying to see 
in operation. (Hear, hoar.) In conclusion, Mr. Tayicr expressed a hope 
tliat the discussion which had taken place would show to the people of 
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India that the East Lidia Association deeplj sympathized with their 
distress and snfferings. (Hear, hear.) 

• ATote of thanks to Mr. Tayler and the Chairman haring been carried 
nnanimously, the proceedings tenniiiatcd. 


The Right of India to Representation in Govonment, the 
Work of the East India Association, the Duty of In¬ 
dian Political Associations, and their Relation to- 
wards the Government. 

\ 

AN AODEBSB DBLIVBUED TO THB NATIVB tNHADITANTS OF BOMBAY. 

By ILTUDUS TRICHARD, Es<j.. Barrister-at-Law. 

At the invitation of the M.aii.*iging Committee of the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion, a crowded audience, comprising most of the loailers of Native public 
opinion in Bombay, assembled at the Frnngcc Cowasjco Institute, on Mon¬ 
day, November lOtli, 1873, to hoar an address on Indian affairs by Mr. 
lltudus T. Prichard, a gentleman well known for liis coiincctioii with the 
East India Association, and for liis zealous endeavours to inculcate a taste 
for Indian topics amongst tlie people of England. Roo Soliib Viswaiiath 
Nuraycn Mundlik (in the absence, through indisposition, of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association, tlie Hon. Mnnguldas Nathoobhoy) presided, 
and briefly introduced the lecturer to the meeting. 

Mr. Iltudus Piuchaud, who on rising was received with loud 
applause, said: I have the utmost possible satisfaction in expressing 
the great gratification I have felt at the reception yon have been kind 
enough to accord to me this evening ; and 1 take tliis opportunity of 
returning thanks to the Bombay Association for the exceedmgly flatter¬ 
ing and complimentiiry vote of thanks which they did me the honour of 
passing some little time ago, and which I received in England. I noted, 
on my return to England some five years ago, that there was a very 
general desire, both among members of Parliament and the public, to 
acquire some practical knowledge, if they could, about India. Wher¬ 
ever I went I found that tliere was a great interest taken in the present 
condition and future welfare of tliis country, «id there appeared to me 
to bo a great lack of means whereby information on those topics could 
be convoyed. Yon will e.xcuse me for speaking thus much about my¬ 
self j but that was the reason why I took it in hand, as far as iny abili¬ 
ties would allow me, to bring the subject of India before several public 
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institntions in London, nnd in tlie large cities of tlie provincoa, such as 
Birmingham, Plymouth, and Bristol; and in doing so I was gratified to 
find thatwherever I went and spoke on tiro subject of India I was list¬ 
ened to with attention and interest. (Applnuso.) This much I say as 
regards myself, ami I should like to take this opportunity of making a 
few brief remarks to yon upon some of those important pnblic questions 
which hare lately been so much discussed both in this country and in 
England. 

You will, of course, understand that it would bo utterly impos¬ 
sible for me in one afternoon to touch upon all those qnestioas that 
ore at present in so many of your minds. I shall, therefore, confine 
my remarks to one or two of those fundamental principles which seem 
to mo to nndorlio all those other questions of pnblic interest which have 
lately been the subject of discussion. Not that these questions them- 
selres are not matters of rery great importance; they are matters of 
the utmost possible importance, nnd of the highest magnitude, 
as relating to tlie interests of this country and of the relations between 
British India nnd tlie rest of the British empire. Bnt, at tlie same time, 
I think you will agree with me, when you have heard the few remarks 
I have to moke, that, important a.s these questions jirc, they, notwith¬ 
standing, rest upon those fiindatnoiital principlf*s which I shall point out, 
and the solution of them depends very inncdi u]>r>n the way in which 
those fundamental principles are dealt with. Nor instance, if wo take 
that important and interesting question, the admission into the Civil 
Service of the Natives of this country, or the question which is upper¬ 
most in men's minds just at present—^hnsty legislation—(applause)—or 
the presentation and passing of tlie Indian Budget through the House 
of Commons, where the budget is voted in a lump, without the slightest 
discussion on the several allotments,—you will see, I think, that they 
arc all based upon tlint fundamental principle, the question of Heprcscn- 
tative Qoverninent. (Applause.) I say representative Government; lalso 
mean representation in Government, and I shall show yon by-and-byo why 
I made use juirticularly of that illnsiration. 

Another fundamental principle, upon which a great deal rests, is the 
detcmiination of the question, where does the governing authority of 
India rest ? Is it in this country, or is it in tlie Home Government ? 
Anil the thinl nnd last of tJie important fundamental principles I wish to 
notice is the relation in which such associations, for instance, ns that 
wliich I have the honour of addressing—Uie East ludin Association, and 
others—in. what relation do they stand towards the Government of this 
conntry ? 

Now, I could not have a more forcible illustration ready made 
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to hand in dealing with the first of these questions—the right of 
India to representation in Government—than tliat which has oc¬ 
curred since my arrival in Bombay—tlie discussion in tlie Town 
ifall upon the Salt Bill, and the charge of over-hasty legisla¬ 
tion. (Applause.) I am not prepared to go in detail into tlie 
question of the Salt Bill, not havuig stn4icd the Act, and therefore, 
as a lawyer, I fear to express any opinions upon it. But I say this 
much, tliat if the description of that Bill which was given in the Town 
Hall be a correct one—and I presume, as Mr. Peddor, who came oil the 
part of Govcniment to advocate the measure, took no exception to the 
description given by its opponents, that it is accurate and not exagge¬ 
rated—then I say that a more extraordiuniy piece of legislation never 
issued from any legislative assembly in the civilized world. (Loud 
applause and laughter.) The quaintest feature about the whole affair, 
and one which caused me an immense amount of amusement, is, tliat 
Mr. Peddor, wliilo ho came there as an advocate of the Government, 
actually admitted tlie charge of ha.sty legislation which he was there to 
refute, (Applause.) Though he said that this measure whs not one 
that had been carried out in a hasty manner—for it had been, in one 
shape or another, under tlie consideration of the Government for ten 
years, and in tlie shape of the Bill itself for three years—yet he 
admitted that the public had been allowed, with all their imperfect 
means of acquiring knowledge of the details and considering the ques¬ 
tion, only three mouths in which to express their opinion. (Hear, hear.) 
If the Governor himself had come down to tlie Town Hall, and had got 
up and said, “ Gentlemen, I freely admit every word that you have put 
forward os regards over-hasty legislation in this matter,” that admission 
could not have been more full and complete than was the admission made 
by tlio advocate of the Government, Mr. Pedder. (Applause.) I can 
only say that if this piece of legislation is the result of three years’ in¬ 
cubation of the Bombay Legislative Council, it is much to be regretted, 
in the interests of science, seeing what an extraordinary limus juris has 
been Uic result of these three years’ incubation, that incubation had not 
been allowed to continue for n longer period, for Uien wo might have 
had produced some extraordinary monster of legislative wisdom that 
would have astonished the world. (Laughter and applause.) I think 
the people of Bombay need be under no apprehension as regards this Bill, 
for I feel myself, perfectly persuaded that, if it is not vetoed by tlic 
Governor-General, it will be vetoed by the Home Government, amidst 
tlie laughter of every lawyer in England. (Applause.) It is, I Uiink, 
perfectly clear to every one who considers the matter from an impar¬ 
tial point of view that Uie defect which lies at the root of all the mis- 
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takes wliicb are committed by onr Legislature is, that there ore no means, 
no machinery, provided by ^rhich they can arrive at the opinion of the 
public of tliis country. There is no representation in Government. 

I think that the complaint often made by tho independent members of 
the Legislative Councils, that they are always in a minority, and always 
liable to bo outvoted by the official majority, is not always unreasonable; 
but, at tho same time, you must admit that tho power exercised by a 
Ministerial majority in tlie Honso of Commons, especially such a 
majority os Mr. Gladstone has had in his support for five out of the six 
years daring whicli the present Parliament has been in existence, is of 
the same natiue as tliat exercised by a majority in our Legislative 
Councils. 

But the real defect lies deeper, and it is this, that if the official 
majority in onr Legislative Council—by which I mean the Government 
nominees—in any way represented various sections of pnblic opinion in this 
country, tlien 1 think all cause of complaint would be removed. I do 
not understand why, when the constitution of onr Legislative Councils was 
being drawn out. some effort was not made, on the part of those who deve¬ 
loped that constitution, to secure that the official mcmbci's of tho Legisla¬ 
tive Conncil arrd the Govcminent nominees should Imj men solecteil with 
reference to their riirious qualifications in expros.siiig Uie opinions of 
various sections of the people. It sceiiis to me tliat from the date on 
which Her Majesty’s Proclamation was published to this country there 
accrued to the people of India, under tlie principles of the British Con¬ 
stitution, a right to representation in Government. This is Bie one im¬ 
portant principle that you should lay hold of, and that you should keep 
on urging, by every constitutional means in your power, upon the atten¬ 
tion of Government. (Hear, hear.) For 1 am persuaded that this lies 
at the root of all the g^i'ievances that you com]>lain of. I brought for¬ 
ward tltis matter in Englaitd, as perhaps some of you may be aware ; but 
1 was uot the first to moot it. At the first discussion which took place 
after my paper had been read, Mr. Eastwick, M.P. for Falmouth, in¬ 
formed me that he had brought forward the same proposition two or 
three years before, backed up by very much the same arguments that I 
had used, but with one additional argument—namely, that iu those 
countries in Europe, such as Portugal and Spain, which have possessions 
in foreign pails holding tlie sanio relation to the central power that 
India docs to England, those posses.sions regularly, and as a matter of 
course, send representatives to the Assembly in the luoti'opolis of the 
central jKiwer. 

On tlie second occasion when this question wns debated, an allega¬ 
tion was made—an allegation you will frequently bear made when- 
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ever the subject is discussed, and which those who are acquainted 
witli the ancient history and institutions of India will at once agree with 
Ae, is utterly groundless—namely, that representative institutions arc 
utterly foreign to the people of India. I say it is no such thing. (Hear, 
hear.) I say that the ancient history of India shows that representative 
institutions are indigenous to this country. (Applause.) Well, in reply 
to that allegation Sir Yi.ncent Eyre got up and said that a friend 
of his was the representative elected by the French possession of 
Pondicherry to represent them in the French Parliament at Paris. 
Such is the case there ; they send a member regularly elected, just 
as a member of Parliament in England or a member of the French 
Assembly is elected. And I see no reason why the people of 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras should not do likewise. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, I would urge upon you, gentlemen, who are leaders of 
thought and public opinion in this Western Presidency, with all the 
force I am capable of using, to lay hold of this one great fact, that 
front the date of the Proclamation of 1858 there accrued to tlio 
people of India a right to representation in Govennnent. (Applause.) 
I^y hold of Uiat, nigu it contiiinally, and eventually you mu.st succeed. 
This, 1 say, is the fundamental principle that underlies all those great 
questions which have given so much cause for agitation. When I 
speak of representation it does not necessarily imply representation in 
Parliament, but that the people of India should be represented some¬ 
where—eitlier in the local Legislative Council, orh\ the India Council, or 
in tlie Britisli Imperial Parliatnent. I do not say which ; but, uutil 
they ore represented, I am very much afraid Uiatmuch of tlie dissatisfac¬ 
tion that now exists amongst almost all classes will hardly cease. 

The second fundamental point on which I wish to say a word or two is 
so important for you to consider, that I wish to bring it before yon as 
clearly as 1 can, and that is the answer to the question, where does tlie 
governing authority of India lie—is it in the Governor-General in Council, 
or is it at Westminster ? As fur os I can see, the influence of public 
opinion on the Homo Government is very little understood in this 
country. I wish to impress upon yon this fact, that, in my opinion— 
and, mind, I am not discussing now the obstruct question as to where 
the governing power should lie, whetlicr hero or there; tliere are many 
who would be very glad to see the whole of the authority committed to 
the Viceroy in Council in this country, without the possibility of any 
interference on the part of -the Home Government; but I offer no 
opinion as to whether that would bo right or wrong, judicious or injudi¬ 
cious; the discussion of abstract questions is of very little practical use; 
what I am dealing witli is the actual condition of affairs under 
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which we now stand,—I want to impress npou you the fact that the in¬ 
fluence of tlie Home GJovefument, which in its turn is influenced by tlie 
public opinion of Engl and, and in other ways, is a great deal more than 
you have any idea of; and therefore, that in agitating public questions 
locally in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and other large centres of popula¬ 
tion, there is a great waste of energy. Take my woid for it, that the 
energ)' shown in agitating these public questions in this country would, 
if that energy were spent upon the Home Oovorament and the public 
opinion in England, bo productive' of a great deal more satisfactory re¬ 
sults. I am perfectly aware that it is a great satisfaction to every one 
to see some iinmedihte result from their labours aud agitations in the 
sltape of speeches in the Town Hall, memorials, petitions, or addresses 
to Government, mid leading articles in your ably-conducted local 
journals. All these things are matters of extreme gratifleatiou to those 
geutlemen 'prho take an interest in public affairs ; but I tell you candidly 
iny opinion, from what 1 have seen, and so far os I am able to grasp the 
subject, that the energy which, as I said before, is thrown away iuthis 
country, would bo spent to good pnrjKise if it were spent in England. 
(Hear, hear.) 

This brings me, by an easy gradation, to nietition the East India 
Association, ujioii the Council of which I have the honour of a scat. 
I think the Ea.st India Association is really doing u very great work in 
London, and I am of the opinion that it is well worthy of the hearty 
and unanimous snpjiort of every Native of this country. (Applause.) 
I am not here, mind you, gentlemen, to advocate the interests of tiie 
East India Association in a pecuniary point of view ; what I call for is 
your moiul support. Tlie actual material support will be canvassed, I 
dare say, by much abler men than 1. 'What I ask you for now is your 
hearty moral supiiort to that institution, which is, considering the work 
it has to do and what it has to work against, working up in a wonder¬ 
ful muuner public opinion in England on Indian questions. IBerefore, 
1 say, it is worthy of your hearty and unanimous support. I take core 
to iiicutiun that one fact about myself lest, perchance, 1 sliould fall 
under the ba.i of some high Bombay official, who may rush into print 
and describe me as a profossiounl agitator going about the country and 
putting Ills hands into your pockets. (Laughter and applause.) lam 
iuca]>nblo myself of such a thing, but I know the same thing was said of 
a gentleman who is et^ually os incapable of it os I am. I Uiink our 
sympathies should be shown to our friend, Mr. Nowrojee Fnrdoonjee; 
for while he was being bearded by Mr. Ayrton—aud nobody knows how 
to beard a witness better tlmu Mr. Ayrton—he was being attacked from 
behind in this country in what I cannot but consider a very dastardly 
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mannur, uiid scaud.ilous imputations were beiii^ tlirowu upon him, 
which have boeu shown to bo utterly unfouudetl. (Hear, hoar.) 
L«Bt a similar imputation should be thrown uimu me, 1 have ven¬ 
tured thus far to explain iny object. 

I comu now to the third of these fundamental points—the re¬ 
lations in which such associations as that which I have tlic honour 
of addressing—the East India Association, and others—stand with 
regard to GovornmeuL From all 1 cun hear—and I am extremely 
panted and grieved to hear it—these associations are stigmatized 
by the official world generally, and by members of Govenimont, as— 
what shall 1 say ?—seditious and disairectcd bodies—bodies which are 
doing mischief and creating disiiflectiun and discoutont among the people. 
To mu it seems scarcely possible that an idea so utterly foolish aud 
absurd shuidd take possession of the minds of rctisouable men. (Hear, 
hear.) What should wo say, do you sup^Ktse, in Englutid—and tliose of 
you, among whom I sec many old friends, who have been in England 
will bear me out—if any one upon the hustings, or upon the platform at 
a public meeting, were to denounce some Alinisturial measure in the 
strongest ]>uiisible terms us unsuitable to tlie country, mischievous, 
anything you like,—what would be thought in England if a man making 
any remarks commenting unfavourably upon a Muiisturiul muitsure, was 
to be denounced as seditious aud disatfectod ? The idea is too laughable, 
too obsurtl, to be conceived. Why, then, should it be in this country ? 
When associations like those 1 have named take up public questions 
and view them from all sides in order to point out the truth aitd get, if 
l)0S3ib1e, at the real gist of the mutter under discussion, why should they 
be stigmatized us seditious or disaffected, or anything of the kind ? The 
idea is purely Anglo-Indian—tliat is the only word by which I can 
express my meaning. It could only cuter the minds of men who live in 
a charmed circle, out of whioh they never venture to mingle with the 
ontside world, aud into which the truth can never reach Uiem, except in 
matters in which their own offioiid routine is concerned. (Hear, hear.) 
We give tlm Govermnent of Lidia credit for the best intentions. The 
Government of Lidia is actuated by the best aud most honourable of 
motives towards this country. Their whole eudeavoor is to govern this 
country on tlie fairest and soundest principles, which is to govern the 
country for the greatest good of the greatest number. That, I say, we 
give them the fullest credit fur. Well then, when we call to mind the 
utter want of any representation of the public opinion of this country in 
the Legislative Council, what greater aid, ally, supx^ort, could they have 
than associations of this nature, which take up public questions. 
Therefore, it is the greatest mistake in the world—a fatal mistake—for 
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the ofnciol class to stigmatize the meetings of associations of this 
nature as hostile to Govemmeut. They are, ou the contniry, the greatest 
ally and support Unit any Government could have, especially in ^lis 
country, where tliero is an utter absence of any other means of ascer¬ 
taining the opinions of the people. I think we may well afford to 
disregard these stigmas and imputations tliat are cast upon us. Our 
intentions are honest, and our endeavours are directed, not to oppose tlie 
Government of this country, but to as.sist them in every way we can, 
and make ail Government measures popular, and such as shall suit 
the people and meet tlie necessities of the case. 

Well, especially, may you, gentlemen of Bombay, be content to 
disregard those sneers and innuendoes that I hear so frequently 
cast on these associations and on the leaders of public opinion in 
the capital of this Presidency; for, when I look around me and 
see the evidences of that intellectual activity which is at work among 
you in this large city, I can only say that 1 stand amazed that 
any such thing conld be possible. Possessing one of the finest har¬ 
bours in the world, with a population of half a million—a popu¬ 
lation larger than ..tlint of Liverpool—and with all those signs of 
intellectual and commercial activity among you, standing as Bombay 
does in a sitination geographically which renders her the Alexandria of 
the fur East,—tliis ea[>itul has a noble destiny before it, anil at the same 
time a great responsibility lies upon it. Bear with mo while I remind 
you that greatness and nobility of charnctor, whether in individuals or 
nations, is evidenced by the recognition of that principle, that the highest 
duty of man is to lire nut for himself, bnt for his fellow-men. (Applause.) 
And every nation that has disregarded that principle, and uistead of 
living for posterity has lived only for itself, has already set out on the 
road to ruin and decay. That principle of self-sacrifice lies the deepest 
of all in tlie instincts of our nature, and lays the greatest hold upon the 
human will. History will tell you this—not such history as is nsnally 
put uito your hands under that name by men who know not what his¬ 
tory is—stories, perhaps, of tlie adventures of some conqueror who 
waded through slaughter to a throuc, depopulated provinces, and carried 
off whole populations to dcatli or slavery. No; these men may have been 
great, if greatness is to be meosared by the mischief and the misery one 
man may cause to his fcllow-mcn; bnt real history traces the movement 
of thought—that movement which elevates a race into a nation, which 
teaches inun his wants and how to supply them, letids him by tlie patlis of 
industry and commerce to civilization, and develops those iustitutious 
and tliose systems of govcrunicnt wliich give a nation influeitce in the 
world. The wave of civilization which in former ages swept from East 
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to West is now, under tlie influence of this moTemont of thought of 
which I have spoken—^which is iu itself a spiritual emanation from 
thd*Sapreme Ruler of the Uuirerse, and is now in the greatest irossible 
activity over every quarter of the civilized world, showing itself in every 
phase of moral, social, religious, and political life—this wave of civiliza¬ 
tion, imder the influence of that mysterious law which in some way or 
other seems to direct all the moral and material world, is now flowing 
back again from the West to the East (Hear, hear.) Refuse it not 
because it is a foreign civilization, for it is not so. It carries with it in 
its train all the discoveries and improvements of art, science, and know¬ 
ledge that go to make up the gi'eatness and prosperity of a country. To 
yon, the leaders of public opinion—to you, the leaders of thought in the' 
capital of this Western Presidency—to you is entrusted the duty of seiz¬ 
ing this spirit, this wave, when it comes, and transmitting it over the 
lengUi and breadth of this continent until it revivifies and restores to 
life tlie Indian mind and intellect. With such a work before you, am I 
not right in saying that you may safely treat with silent contempt the 
sneers and innuendoes that are addressed to you by some of my fellow- 
countrymen, I am sorry to say, who, however high their official position 
may be, are unable to understand you and incapable of sympathizing 
with you ? (Applause.) I say, you may treat them with the silence of 
contempt. Go on in the way you have chosen, carry out the work that 
you have already begun ; so shall you be best fulfilling your duty to your 
countrymen—so shall you be best emulating those grand old progenitors 
of yours, the great sages of the anciont world, who, whether on the high¬ 
lands of Persia or the plains of India, or in the cradle of the Aryan race, 
wherever that may be, were in their, time leaders of Uiought and movers 
of public opinion in their world, and who have left a name for wisdom 
and philosophy which has survived the history of upwards of twenty 
centuries—(applause)—so shall you be best fulfilling your duty to your 
children’s children and your posterity, and so shall you be best fulfilling 
your duty to the great AuUior of your being, whose movements indeed 
are hidden in mystery and can only be read by Uieir results, but whose 
will it is, so for as we dare venture on its interpretation, tliat all the race 
of mankind shall make a continuous progress toward freedom, knowledge, 
and truth. (Loud arid prolonged applause.) 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Prichjud was proposed by Mr. Bal Man- 
GRSH WAOLg, seconded by Mr. Hormusjeb Dadabuov, Pleader, and 
carried by acclamation. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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Notices of Wcn'ks ly JUudus Piichard, Esq., - 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Ilt0DU9 Prichard, well known in literary and political circles 
by his " History of the Administration of India froin 1858 to 1869,”* . 
and other works, has just returned to India, after a sojourn in this 
country of a little more than four years. During that period, in addi¬ 
tion to the above-mentioned work, which is a valuable book of reference 
to members, of Parlianvont and all who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the condition of afifairain India daring the most eventful 
decade of the last half century, ho has bronght out, conjointly with Mr. 
Nasmith, a translation of Ortolan’s “History of Boman Law;”t- 
and, amid graver duties, has found time to publish “Tlio Chronicles' 
of Budgeporo ” J and “ RamnoJdy's Appeal ” §—omusiug satires upon 
some of the distinctive features of Indian life and politics; .the lattof 
relating, in a most laughable way, the adrentqres of an ox-Iudian Prince 
with a grievance in search of redress from Parliament. . . 

Mr. Prichard, on his arrival in England, four years and o-half ago, 
set to work to endcavonr to aronso public attention in England to 
Indian affairs, and his praiseworthy efforts in a great cause hare been 
attended with considerable success. The address, delivered in London 
and in Birminghanx in 1870, on the “ Value of India to England,” pro¬ 
duced considerable effect in drawing attention to the importohee of our 
Eastern possessions; while his addresses, delivered at the Bociety of 
Arts Bourns, under the auspices of the East India Association, on 
matters connected with India, hare been acknowledged, by those who 
heard them and read them when in print, as masterly expositions of 
the subjects handled. 

His address on “ The Fiuancial Administration of India,” delivered 
in 1871, was instrumental in originating the discussions which led 
eventually to the withdrawal of the obnoxious Indian income-tax, and 
the formation of the Select Committee on Indian Finance. 

, . . . t 

* MacoiillsQ amd Co. Two roll., 8vo., price 21i. * 

t Butterworths. Sva, price 288. 
t W. H. Allen and Co. Two vols., 8ro., 12a. 
g W. H. Allen and Co. 12mo., la. 
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.• ’ Not loss effective was his exposition of tho Central Asian qneation, 
in which he exposed the danger to this conntrj tliat lurked beneath the 
carefully-worded diplomatic paragraphs of Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch 
of the Slst of January, 1873, and pointed out that^ by acceding to the 
terms of this despatch, wo imposed upon ourselves onerous political 
obligations in Afghanistan of a most dangerons kind. Tliis was followed 
by tho debate on Mr. Eastwick’s motion in Uie House of Commons, 
which elicited a declaration from Mr. Gladstone that the terms of Prince 
Gortchakoff’s despatch were to be only conditionally accepted, and re¬ 
sulted in the practical withdrawal of Russia from the position she bad 
endeavoured to assume, and the abandonment of her effort to force 
England into what might have proved an awkward dilemma. 

Mr. Prichard’s address on the right of India to representation in 
Parliament, gave rise to two animated discussions, in which some of our 
most eminent Indian politicians took part; and although tho scheme of 
representation proposed was voted at present impracticable, yet it was 
universally acknowledged that the claims of India were put forward with 
ability. It was elicited during this discussion that the French possessions 
in India do send representatives, duly elected by popular votes, to the 
French Assembly. ^ 

Mr. Prichard’s public services to India have been acknowledged by a 
vote of thanks passed to him at a meeting of influential inhabitants of 
Bombay, which was duly recorded at the time in various journals in this 
country apd in Indio, 

His inaugural address os Chairman of Council of the Association in 
Aid of Social Progress in India, his address at the Social Science Con¬ 
gress at Plymouth last year, and his address at Plymouth to a public 
meeting on tho same occasion, urge the claims of India on the attention 
of social economists in this country. 

Another important subject to which this gentleman has drawn atten¬ 
tion, is the necessity of some system by which the relations between the 
rulers of Native states and our own Government may be placed on a more 
satisfactory footing than at present; and the question has more than 
once occupied the attention of botlr Houses of Parliament, the members of 
which have largely availed themselves of information contributed by Mr. 
^*richard. Most of tho members of the Government of India have, we 
■believe, very generally admitted the necessity of the proposed reform, 
-though difference of opinion exists os to the way in which it should be 
effected. • 

' In addition to these labours and his professional pursuits, Mr. Prichard 
-has found time to commence an educational series of elementary, scientific, 

.• ‘ .0-3 • • 
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.and hi«torical works for India in English and the remacnlar, Oordoo. 
•One of the first of these works is an adaptation to Oordoo of “Nasmith’s 
Practical Lin^iat System,” by which the Oordoo-speaking popnlaMon 
of India have now placed in their hands the means of acquiring rapidly 
and with facility a practical acquaintance with the English language. 
One of tlie works which will engage Mr. Prichard’s attention on his 
return to India will be to bring out this useful book in other dialects, 
so that in time the moons of rapidly acquiring the Englisli language 
may be placed in the bonds of the Natives of every province in Indio. 


Consultative Committees in India. 

The following letter has been addressed by tlio Council to the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, and its receipt has been duly acknow¬ 
ledged ;— 


November 21, 1878. 

To M. E. OroHl-Duff, Etq., M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India, 
India Office, S.W, 

Sin,—It having been intimated in tlie fourth paragraph of the Third 
Ilcport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
Finance, that the Committee “ trust their inquiry will be brought to a 
“ close next Session,” tJie Council of the East India Association desire, 
ere it be too late, to very respectfully submit to his Grace the Secretory 
of State for India tlie following considerations:— 

1st. The Council, while o.tpressing tlieir grateful sense of what has 
been done by the Government of India towards obtaining fuller informa¬ 
tion on the important questions which form the subject into which the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons are appointed to inquire, 
and while recognizing the advantage of examining the Native gentlemen 
who are to appear as witnesses next Session, are still of opinion that so 
vast a subject as the Finance and Financial Administration of India will 
still demand farther elucidation. 



CONSULTATIVE COX^iTTHES IN INDIA, 


2n(l. Tt is felt that when .the present Committee of the Hotso of 
Coniinons has hnisheJ its Inboors, it is mor^^UiKn probable tliat oa 
iiitorjal of some years wfll elapse before ladian Finance will ajpiin 
bi'poine the subject of a sunilar investigation $ and thai measures ^ich 
may lie fairly and reasonably adopted now, while the Comtntlitoe la BtiU 
silting, might subsequently be attended with various incunTcoiauceftnot 
now attaching to them. 

Srd. The Council wonld therefore sngfge^t that the pr*6<nt is a 
favourable opportonity for appointing at all the great centres Hirqu^ont 
India “ Consultative Committees,” formed partly of Euxopeana and 

a of li^ativea, to make and receive suggestiooa as 'to the mat^s 
^tm the subject of ’inquiry of the Select Cpwiuittes of thq^^nse 
nlbons. The Cotmcil desire to callattlfit^^t^lhcr faet »a^ 
hf thAt kind has been ^iggested by a high oviqdhoe' 

{lefore the Select Conmittee, under the namiei^of rWriii[c5il’'Ofl|iikoa8, 
.though ho appears to npommend the oatablishmiilnt of such’ OMhetls m 
jTiirii|ii^nr-, ^hile whut is here suggested .would be a tempK^y and 
exgi^mentaHmeaBure. The Council think ^lat much v]|^lus^ laformA' 
tion rai^ht n acqiUred through the^e VkA^ltativo CdpatEttoen Jw tq. 
localhzeB thust neOstovily passed fifvt 

bd'MhWcUd^Ko the Ba>altf;haiii1i|lf wftiiosiM^I^. WUl- be . 

exao^ed in ooui^. tW qdmlMii)4,,h>o, that tius ineami» need; 
hot (i|lay a ReporPot the -'fedlecl CosSmlttae, a« the 'repOilsf;^fJ tht. 
Committees in India migti fdtta a eu^lemeat to the i0BntM> of^ Evi- 
detice; or, should there he delay, mo Council wonhl ^Irndt 
would'hc^iple oompstpfition'^for thia «ril ia.ihd valuable additional 
infomlarion wl(|ch vroald he thua.aiiquired. 

■4th. The Odnncll would exprem their Iw^e that the extr^lh imporh- 
luiea of the enbjceb.e^l be oonsiderad by his €bacato jusUi^ this furdker 
reprasentatjum of the^ riews regarding it. , 


I have the honowr to be, ; . 

Sir, ■ •' ' ? 

Your mosfloiwdfent ^vwaai, 

, W,jO. PAI-^R, 

//«a Sttniaif. 
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